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INTRODUCTION 


This book deals with three genres of the oral heritage of the Neo- 
Aramaic-speaking Jewish community of Zakho, Kurdistan. Dur- 
ing the past three decades, there has been a renewed interest in 
research on Neo-Aramaic, and a substantial increase has been 
seen in the amount of research. However, the contemporary 
study of North-Eastern Neo-Aramaic (NENA) has focused almost 
exclusively on aspects of the language, such as phonology, mor- 
phology, sentence-level syntax, lexicography, dialectology, dia- 
chronic development, and language contact. Content-based as- 
pects of the study of the language and its cultures, such as folk- 
loristic analysis, narrative structure, discourse structure, and 
phraseology, have been almost completely neglected. This book 
is but a first step in an attempt to fill this gap in NENA scholar- 
ship. 

This Introduction begins by providing some background on 
the Jewish community of Zakho, before looking at the language 
spoken in that community, NENA, and previous research on it. 
There follows a brief discussion of the study of folklore, and then 
a description of the audio-recorded database upon which this 
book is based. The Introduction ends with an outline of the struc- 
ture of the book, after an explanation of the system of transcrip- 


tion and translation of the NENA texts used here. 
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1.0. The Jewish Community of Zakho' 


The town of Zakho is located in the northern tip of Iraqi Kurdi- 
stan, approximately ten kilometres south of the Turkish border 
and thirty kilometres east of the Syrian border. It is surrounded 
by high mountains. All roads leading to Zakho, including the 
main road from Mosul, go through rough mountain passes. The 
oldest part of Zakho, which includes mahallat huzaye ‘the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jews’ is an island in the centre of the River Kha- 
bur, which flows through the town (for the geography of Zakho, 
see Gavish 2004, 21-26; 2010, 13-14). 

It appears that the Jewish community of Zakho is old, 
though there are few documents which provide historical infor- 
mation about it. The oldest historical sources which attest the 
presence of Jews in Zakho are letters, the earliest of which date 
to the 18th century. These often contain Halakhic questions 
about various topics directed to rabbis of other cities (responsa): 
marital contracts, legal disputes, and familial affairs (Ben-Yaacob 
1981, 58-62; Gavish 2004, 27-30; 2010, 15). Some of these let- 
ters contain requests for help from neighbouring communities af- 
ter disasters, e.g., the famine of 1880 and the wave of persecu- 
tions of 1892. 

Jewish travellers arrived in Kurdistan as early as medieval 
times—Benjamin of Tudela and Petahyah of Regensburg in the 
12th century and Yehudah Al-Harizi in the 13th century (Brauer 


' For more about the history and culture of the Jews of Zakho and Kur- 
distan, see Brauer (1947; 1993); Ben-Yaacob (1981); Gavish (2004; 
2010); Zaken (2007); Aloni (2014a). 
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1947, 17-20; 1993, 38-40). However, Jewish travellers first ar- 
rived in Zakho only in the 19th century (Ben-Yaacob 1981, 58- 
62). The first Jewish traveller to mention Zakho is Rabbi David 
D’Beth Hillel, who visited the town in 1827 and found approxi- 
mately six hundred Jewish families living there. He describes the 
old synagogue and some Jewish customs unique to the commu- 
nity of Zakho, which he finds similar to customs described in an- 
cient history books (Fischel 1939, 124). Based on that similarity, 
he concludes that the Jews of Zakho are descendants of the ten 
lost tribes of Israel. Israél Joseph Benjamin (‘Benjamin the Sec- 
ond’) arrived in Zakho in 1848 and found two hundred Jewish 
families there. He recounts that the chief rabbi of the town, Rabbi 
Eliyahu, asked for his advice in the matter of an ‘aguna woman’; 
contrary to Benjamin’s advice, the rabbi released her from the 
bonds of her marriage (Benjamin 1859, 24). 

According to the mnemohistory of the Jews of Kurdistan, 
they are descendants of the ten Israelite tribes exiled by Shal- 
maneser V, king of Assyria, as recounted in the Hebrew Bible: “In 
the ninth year of Hoshea, the king of Assyria captured Samaria. 
He deported the Israelites to Assyria and settled them in Halah, 
at the [River] Habor, at the River Gozan, and in the towns of 
Media” (2 Kgs 17.6; NJPS [1999] English translation).? ‘Habor’ is 


2 A married woman whose husband is missing but is still considered 
married according to Jewish law, and is thus unable to remarry. 

3 For a comprehensive study of the history of quests to locate the Ten 
Tribes, see Ben-Dor Benite (2009). For an analysis of the role of the Ten 
Tribes in Jewish folk-narratives recorded at the Israel Folktale Archives 
Named in Honor of Dov Noy (IFA), University of Haifa, see Stein (2015). 
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generally thought to be Zakho’s River Khabur.* According to Ben- 
Yaacob, it is possible that the Sambation (sometimes spelled Sa- 
bation), mentioned in the rabbinic literature as the frontier of the 
realm of the ten tribes, may be the Great Zab, another river of 
Kurdistan (Ben-Yaacob 1981, 12).° Nachmanides identifies the 
Sambation as the River Gozan (in his commentary on Deut. 
32.26). In many old and modern documents, the Jews of Kurdi- 
stan call themselves ha-’ovdim ba-’eres *asSur ‘those who are lost 
in the land of Assyria’, an expression taken from Isaiah’s proph- 
ecy of redemption “And it shall come to pass in that day, that a 
great horn shall be sounded; and they shall come that were lost 
in the land of Assyria, and they that were dispersed in the land 
of Egypt; and they shall worship the Lord in the holy mountain, 
in Jerusalem” (Isa. 27.13; JPS [1917] English translation, with 
some modification). 

In the middle of the 19th century, Zakho became the chief 
spiritual centre for the Jews of Kurdistan (Gavish 2004, 50-56; 
2010, 44-50), and many sources refer to it as yerusalayim de-kur- 
distan ‘the Jerusalem of Kurdistan’, since it became a centre of 
training for haxamim ‘rabbis’, mohalim ‘circumcisers’, and Sohatim 
‘(kosher) slaughterers’. 

The rabbis of Zakho were considered an important author- 


ity throughout the entire region. Its Great Synagogue could hold 


* A tributary of the Tigris. A separate river which bears the same name 
is a tributary of the Euphrates. 

° About the Sambation in Jewish literature see Werses (1986) and Stein 
Kokin (2013). 
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up to three thousand people. Another synagogue, which also con- 
tained a bet midras ‘study hall’ and a heder ‘children’s school’, 
could hold up to one thousand people. The historian Walter 
Fischel, who visited Kurdistan twice during the 1930s, copied a 
Hebrew inscription from a wall of the Great Synagogue (Fischel 
1939, 124; see also Ben-Yaacob 1981, 61; Gavish 2004, 161; 
2010, 162). 
22 -nn|a nina nw ov ov emindt Op Tipwd > yaw OTR WR 


pans miw pad apy n's'p'n'n niw ." 7187 pp) DYN RY ONLI 
ay 3a px yp miadnd 


Happy is the man that hearkens to me, watching daily at 

my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors, for he who finds 

me finds life, and obtains favour of the Lord,° year 5568 of 

the creation [=the year 1798 CE], year 4 of the kingship 

of ‘Ali Khan Bag YRH [=may his glory be exalted]. 

The Jews of Kurdistan immigrated to Israel in their entirety in 
two waves during the first half of the 20th century.’ 

Those in the first wave, during the 1920s and 1930s, immi- 
grated mainly for religious reasons: coming to the Holy Land. 
Some social and political factors were also involved: World War 
I and its severe consequences; the British mandate over Iraq and 


Palestine; the deterioration in personal security of the Jews of 


° Prov. 8.34-35 (JPS 1917), English translation, with some modifica- 
tion. 

’ There is evidence for the immigration of Jews to pre-state Israel even 
before this. Mann (1931-1935, I:488) has found a letter sent from the 
village of Sundur to Jerusalem in the early 18th century, which shows 
that individuals, at least, had immigrated by then (see Hopkins 1993, 
51; Gavish 2004, 147; 2010, 150-51). 
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Kurdistan; and the decline in their economic status (see Zaken 
2007). Migration during this period was undertaken on the initi- 
ative of individual immigrants. The immigrants arrived as small 
groups of families and individuals, sometimes youths without 
their parents, usually in caravans through Lebanon, and in many 
cases without the required migration certificates from the Iraqi 
authorities. They settled mainly in Jerusalem, in the ‘Kurdish’ 
neighbourhood. Their community was the first community of 
Jewish immigrants from Islamic countries in Jerusalem. In fact, 
it would be more precise to speak of several communities, since 
in general each group of immigrants from a particular town or 
village in Kurdistan established an independent community in 
Jerusalem, with its own synagogue and communal institutions. 
These communities occasionally sent emissaries to their home 
towns in Kurdistan with the aim of recruiting funds and more 
newcomers. 

The second wave of migration commenced in March 1950, 
two years after the establishment of the State of Israel. The Iraqi 
government, as part of its efforts to deal with increasing internal 
instability, passed a law entitled ‘Supplement to Ordinance Can- 
celling Iraqi Nationality’, which stipulated that “the Council of 
Ministers may cancel the Iraqi nationality of the Iraqi Jew who 
willingly desires to leave Iraq” (Law No. 1 of 1950, Official Ga- 
zette of Iraq, 9 March 1950; see http://www. justiceforjews.com/ 
iraq.html). One year later, the ‘Law for the Supervision and Ad- 
ministration of the Property of Jews who have Forfeited Iraqi Na- 
tionality’ was passed (Law No. 5 of 1951, Official Gazette of Iraq, 
10 March 1951; see http://www. justiceforjews.com/iraq.html), 
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under which all Jewish properties were confiscated and they 
were all expelled (Tsimhoni 1989). Within two years almost all 
of the Jews of Iraq, including almost all of the Jews of Iraqi Kur- 
distan, had immigrated to Israel (Gavish 2004, 300; 2010, 316- 
317). Most of these immigrants, who were referred to by the im- 
migrants of the first wave as ha-‘olim ha-hadasim ‘the newcomers’, 
remained for some time in the ma‘abarot ‘absorption camps’, then 
were settled in the Katamonim neighbourhood in Jerusalem and 
in Ma‘oz Tsion outside Jerusalem. The new reality brought about 
an unprecedented intergenerational gap between parents and 
children within the community.® Unlike the immigrants of the 
first wave, the ‘new’ immigrants were able to take advantage of 
the young state’s modern education system, which naturally af- 
forded them many advantages, but which was also guided by a 
‘melting pot’ policy, one of the goals of which was the blurring 
of immigrants’ communal identities. 

The historical social and geographic conditions of the Jews 
of Kurdistan influenced the character and development of their 
NENA literature (see Sabar 1982a; 1982c; Aloni 2014a, 21-84). 
The isolation of each of the Jewish communities in Kurdistan, 
spread across the many towns and villages of this rugged moun- 


tainous land, which remained largely unpenetrated by foreign 


8 For the changes in the social structure of the community, see Gavish 
(2004, 300-19; 2010, 316-36). The internal division of the community 
into ‘new’ and ‘old’ immigrants has an interesting linguistic conse- 
quence: Sabar (1975) describes the NENA of the ‘old’ immigrants as 
surprisingly conservative and as less influenced by Modern Hebrew in 
its lexicon, phonology, and syntax. Sabar explains this as a result of the 
less extensive assimilation of the ‘old’ immigrants into Israeli society. 
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cultures or armies up until the 20th century, enabled the Jewish 
communities of the region to preserve very old traditions (see ch. 
2, fn. 6). The social structure, as well as the material culture, 
which very much resembled those known to us from classical 
rabbinic literature, contributed to this preservation as well. An- 
cient literary and exegetical genres, such as Aggadic Midrashim 
and epic songs about biblical themes, which embellish the origi- 
nal narrative with Aggadic traditions, continued to be created 
and performed in the Jewish communities of Kurdistan in mod- 
ern times (see ch. 2). 

A simple division of the literary heritage of the Jews of Kur- 
distan into oral and written literature will not prove accurate, 
since most of this literature, including some of what now forms 
its written portion, has been passed down orally and bears dis- 
tinctive features of oral transmission. Thus, for instance, the Jew- 
ish NENA Bible translations published by Sabar (1983; 1988; 
1990; 1993; 1995a; 2006; 2014), were committed to writing by 
haxamim of the community only in 20th-century Israel at the re- 
quest of scholars. On the other hand, the Midrashim for the three 
portions of the Pentateuch, Va-Yehi, Be-Salah, and Yitro, also pub- 
lished by Sabar (1985; see also 2009), were committed to writing 
nearer to the time of their creation, being found in manuscripts 
from the 17th century; but they are also based upon traditions 
which were transmitted orally. Nonetheless, it will prove useful 
to distinguish between literature that has been preserved in man- 
uscripts, which is literature of a religious character, and literature 


that is preserved only orally to this day. 
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2.0. North-Eastern Neo-Aramaic (NENA) 


The Aramaic language is—or more accurately, the Aramaic lan- 
guages are—one of the longest-lived, continuously spoken and 
documented living language groups, and one of the oldest lan- 
guages spoken today.’ The oldest Aramaic documents still extant 
date back to the 9th century BCE. Aramaic, initially the language 
of the Aramaean tribes in modern-day Syria, gained historical 
prominence after it was adopted as the administrative language 
of the Neo-Assyrian empire, together with the Assyrians’ own lan- 
guage—Akkadian—in the 8th century BCE. It retained this status 
in subsequent empires, the Neo-Babylonian and the Persian 
Achaemenid empires. It seems that this unlikely historical occur- 
rence—the adoption of a local language as the administrative lan- 
guage of what was the largest and strongest empire at the time— 
was due to the relative simplicity of the Aramaic writing system, 
compared to the Akkadian one.’° Aramaic became the lingua 
franca of the ancient Near East. Most of the Aramaic texts in the 
Hebrew Bible, written in what is usually called Biblical Ara- 
maic,'’ belong to this period of the language’s history: Imperial 


Aramaic. 


° The leading contender for the title of the oldest living language is 
Coptic, a descendant of Ancient Egyptian. 

1° Akkadian cuneiform included thousands of signs, and many years of 
training were required to master it. 

" Biblical Aramaic is the language of most of the book of Daniel, a large 
part of Ezra, one verse in Jeremiah (10.11), and two words in Genesis 
(37.47). 
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The diffusion of Aramaic across a very large territory, from 
Egypt in the west to India in the east, brought about dialectal 
diversification and fragmentation of the previously more uniform 
language. The division between Eastern and Western Aramaic di- 
alects became the most decisive one. But processes of change 
were not consistent within the boundaries of each geographic re- 
gion: independent dialects spoken by different ethnic and reli- 
gious groups that lived in the same geographic regions came into 
being. The results of these dialectal diversification processes, 
which began in the 3rd century BCE, are reflected in the present- 
day Neo-Aramaic dialectological map. 

The term ‘Neo-Aramaic’ covers all of the Aramaic dialects 
spoken today. The earliest written attestation of these dialects is 
five hundred years old.'? Neo-Aramaic is divided into four groups 
of dialects: North-Eastern Neo-Aramaic (NENA),’* the group 
which includes all of the dialects of the Jews of Kurdistan; West- 


ern Neo-Aramaic," spoken by Christians and Muslims in the vil- 


” There is evidence for the existence of Neo-Aramaic dialects long be- 
fore that. For example, an Arabic list of medicines dated to the begin- 
ning of the 11th century specifies the names of these medicines in other 
languages, and one of them very much resembles NENA (see Khan 
2007a, 11). On the gap in documentation between late antiquity and 
the early modern period, and on the earliest documented sentence in 
Neo-Aramaic (16th century), see Hopkins (2000). 

8 According to Khan (2011, 708), this term was coined by Robert 
Hoberman (1988; 1989). 

For grammar and texts, see Arnold (1989-1991). 
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lages Ma‘lula Bakh‘a and Jubb‘adin in the Anti-Lebanon Moun- 
tains north of Damascus; Turoyo and Mlahso,' two closely re- 
lated Aramaic languages, each of which has several dialects and 
which are spoken by Christians in the region of Tur ‘Abdin, in 
the Mardin Province of south-east Turkey; and Neo-Mandaic,'® 
spoken by Mandaeans in the city of Ahwaz (in south-west Iran) 
and its environs. 

NENA, spoken by Jews and Christians, originally in the 
wide area east of the River Tigris in Kurdistan, presents an ex- 
ceptionally high degree of linguistic diversity. Scholars identify 
some 150 separate NENA dialects (Khan 2011, 709). Almost 
every village or small rural settlement in the vast mountainous 
tracts of Kurdistan had its own distinct dialect. Thus, for instance, 
the Jewish dialect of Aradhin was spoken by only four families, 
about thirty people, prior to their immigration to Israel (Mutzafi 
2002a). The differences between several of the dialects are so 
significant that no mutual intelligibility is possible. The moun- 
tainous topography of Kurdistan, the scarcity of paved roads, and 
the sporadic character of human settlement in the region have all 
contributed to the emergence of this exceptional linguistic diver- 
sity. 

As would be expected, geographical obstacles, such as the 
Tigris and the Great Zab rivers, are indeed important linguistic 
boundaries on the dialect map. Surprisingly, however, these ge- 


ographical factors are not the only factors in determining dialect 


'S For grammar and texts, see Jastrow (1992). 
‘© For grammar and texts, see Haberl (2009); for studies of Neo-Mandaic 
lexicon, see Mutzafi (2014). 
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cleavage. One of the most fundamental subgroupings within the 
NENA dialects is based on religious affiliation: the Jewish dialects 
differ from the neighbouring Christian dialects (Khan 2011, 709; 
2007a, 6).'” It was often the case that in a single town or village, 
the two communities, Jewish and Christian, spoke NENA dialects 
that were mutually unintelligible; this is the case, for example, in 
the towns of Urmi, Sanandaj, and Sulemaniyya.'® Furthermore, 
the Jewish dialects of settlements remote from each other present 
familial resemblance. The dialect cleavage between Jewish and 
Christian NENA would seem to have been brought about by dif- 
ferent histories of internal migration between the two religious 


communities (Khan 2007a, 6). 


7 The differences are particularly great east of the Great Zab river, i.e., 
in the Trans-Zab dialects. 

'8 For comparisons between Jewish and Christian dialects, see Khan 
(2008b, 16), who discusses Jewish Amediya, Betanure, and Nerwa, in 
contrast with Christian Barwar; and also Mutzafi (2008a, 10), who con- 
trasts Jewish Betanure with Christian Bishmiyaye. The differences be- 
tween the Jewish and the Christian dialects of Zakho were not as ex- 
treme, though clearly there were two separate dialects (see Sabar 
2002a, 4). For grammatical descriptions of the Christian dialect of 
Zakho, see Hoberman (1993); Mole (2002). For texts in the Christian 
dialects of Zakho and Dihok (Dohok), see Sabar (1995b). According to 
Mole (2002, iv—v, ix), the Chaldean community of Zakho was, up to the 
1960s, relatively small. Immigration from surrounding villages, which 
were destroyed by the Iraqi government in 1976-1977, as well as a 
second wave of displacement in the late 1980s, led to the growth of that 
community, and brought about a diversification in the Neo-Aramaic di- 
alects spoken by Christians in Zakho. The Christian dialect of Zakho is, 
therefore, not a homogenous dialect, and findings or data of different 
researchers (e.g., Hoberman and Mole) may consequently diverge. 
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The many Jewish NENA dialects can be divided into sub- 


groups. The primary division is into three subgroups. 


1. The first subgroup of Jewish NENA dialects is the liSana 
deni ‘our language’ subgroup. This includes the dialects of 
Zakho (Cohen 2012), Amadiya (Greenblatt 2010), Dohok, 
Barashe, Betanure (Mutzafi 2008a), Shukho, ‘Arodan 
(Mutzafi 2002a),'° °Atrush, Kara, and Nerwa, on the Iraqi 
side of the border; and two dialects—Challa (Fassberg 
2010) and Gzira (Nakano 1970; 1973)—on the Turkish side 
of the border (Khan 2007a; Mutzafi 2008a; Fassberg 2010). 
2. The second subgroup is spoken in the east of the NENA 
region, across the Great Zab, and is called the Trans-Zab 
subgroup by Mutzafi (2008b). This subgroup includes the 
dialects of Salamas (Duval 1883; Gottheil 1893), Urmi 
(Khan 2008a), Saqqez (Israeli 1997; 2003; 2014), Sanandaj 
(Khan 2009), and Kerend (Hopkins 2002) in Iranian 
Kurdistan; and the dialects of Sulemaniyya and Halabja 
(Khan 2004), Rustaga (Khan 2002), Koy Sanjaq (Mutzafi 
2004a), Ruwanduz, and Arbil (Khan 1999) in Iraqi 
Kurdistan. 

3. The third subgroup consists of the dialects of Barzan 
(Mutzafi 2002b; 2004b). 


Scholars believe that at the present state of research the 
drawing of a thorough and accurate dialectological map of NENA 
would be premature (Mutzafi 2008b, 409-10). 


' This is the name of the village used by its Jewish inhabitants; its non- 
Jewish inhabitants call it "Aradin. 
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The term ‘Neo-Aramaic’ brings to mind the idea of consec- 
utive historical stages, with the Neo-Aramaic languages following 
historically on from previous Aramaic languages. However, this 
is not necessarily the case. It needs to be emphasised that all 
NENA dialects—indeed, all Neo-Aramaic dialects—have consid- 
erable historical depth, and that they are not direct descendants 
of any of the literary Eastern Aramaic dialects—Jewish Babylo- 
nian Aramaic, Syriac, and Mandaic—recorded in writing. The 
Neo-Aramaic dialects descend from ancient dialects that were 
spoken concurrently with the literary dialects, with only the lat- 
ter being richly documented, thanks to the mostly religious cor- 
pora written therein. One of the indications of the ancient roots 
of Neo-Aramaic is the presence of Akkadian loanwords—predom- 
inantly names of agricultural tools and activities—which are 
found in Neo-Aramaic, but not in classical literary Aramaic. We 
must thus infer that the modern dialects are not identical with 
the classical dialects: the influences that they absorbed from Ak- 
kadian at the time when it was still spoken were distinct (Khan 
2007a, 2, 11). 

Over the past three decades there has been substantial 
growth in the linguistic scholarship of Neo-Aramaic. Many books 
and research papers have been published, among them diction- 
aries, grammatical descriptions, comparative studies, and theo- 
retical investigations. Linguists have found a variety of important 
phenomena in Neo-Aramaic. Here four of these will be men- 


tioned: 


1. Partial ergativity (Khan 2007b; 2017; Doron and Khan 
2010; 2012; Coghill 2016; Noorlander 2021). NENA 
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dialects exhibit ergativity.*° Ergativity is defined as a 
grammatical system which exhibits syntactic or 
morphological treatment of the sentence subject in 
sentences employing an intransitive verb identical to that 
of the sentence object in sentences employing a transitive 
verb—treatment which is distinct from that of the subject 
of the transitive verb. Various subgroups of NENA dialects 
show different degrees of ergativity, but none of them is 
fully ergative: ergativity is restricted to defined areas of the 
verbal system (e.g., it is found in past tense only, or only 
with verbs of a certain lexical aspect). Comparing the 
distribution of ergativity in NENA subgroups reveals a 
tendency to gradual grammatical change: the transition to 
a nominative-accusative system (a system which 
distinguishes the treatment of subjects and objects 
regardless of the transitivity or intransitivity of the verb), 
which is more common cross-linguistically. Neo-Aramaic is 
the only Semitic language that presents ergativity, and the 
influence of Kurdish, an ergative language, has surely 
contributed to the introduction of ergativity into NENA. 
However, this is not a simple case of areal influence, since 
the seeds of ergativity are to be found already in ancient 
forms of Aramaic (Khan 2007a: 14). It appears that this 
feature of the language, which existed in an undeveloped 
form, became fully manifested in the ‘sympathetic’ 


environment of the Kurdish language. 


?° As do Turoyo and Mlahso. 
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2. Language contact (Kapeliuk 2011). Until the emigration 
of its minorities, Kurdistan was a unique laboratory for 
research into the horizontal, contemporaneous, relations 
between languages. In a single geographic region, 
simultaneously and for extended periods of history, many 
dialects of languages that are members of separate families 
were spoken: Aramaic (North-Western Semitic), Kurdish 
(Indo-Iranian), Turkish and Azeri (South-Western Turkic), 
and Arabic (Central Semitic). The investigation of the 
mutual influences between these languages is a fertile 
ground for interesting conclusions (Khan 2005; 2007a, 15; 
Haig and Khan 2018). 

3. Processes of change in the Semitic family. NENA attracts 
the attention of Semitists for what it may tell us about 
ancient Semitic languages. The study of NENA within the 
framework of historical Semitic linguistics enables a deeper 
and fuller understanding of long-term processes of change 
in the Semitic languages. It also helps in producing a fuller 
picture of the linguistic situation of the Semitic languages 
in antiquity (Khan 2005). Research can trace processes in- 
volving the full manifestation of phenomena which had 
already appeared embryonically in the ancient languages 
(e.g., the phonemicisation of the two sets of allophones of 
the bgdkpt consonants; Khan 2005, 84-87), as well as 
processes whose complete life cycles have occurred within 
the chronological boundaries of Neo-Aramaic. Processes of 
the latter type are especially surprising, since they 


sometimes repeat similar processes that occurred in the 
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ancient languages, with no apparent causal connection: 
what might be called the recycling of linguistic phenomena 
(e.g., the unification of the phonemes /x/ and /g/, newly 
formed by the split of bgdkpt, with the phonemes /h/ and 
/‘/, respectively, similar to the merger which took place in 
ancient North-Western Semitic languages; Khan 2005, 87- 
93). This brings to mind concealed linguistic DNA, 
hereditarily passing from one temporally distant language 
to another within the same family. 

4. Historical dialectology. The dialectological picture that 
NENA presents has challenged the picture of linguistic 
reality painted by linguists of previous generations: a 
picture of monolithic languages, devoid of significant 
dialectological diversity, with clear and _ defined 
boundaries. The overwhelming dialectological diversity 
within NENA has led scholars to speculate that the dialect 
picture in antiquity may have been equally diverse. This 
assumption aids in the understanding of many details in 


classical texts.?! 


71 For instance, it is possible to explain differences between the three 
main reading traditions of Biblical Hebrew—the Tiberian, Palestinian, 
and Babylonian traditions—as reflecting dialect differences. It is possi- 
ble to explain the (rare) divergence in several cases between the Tibe- 
rian vocalisation and the consonantal text in similar fashion. 
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3.0. The Study of Folklore 


An important part of the present study centres around folkloric 
texts. This section, then, offers a brief discussion of the prelimi- 


naries of the discipline of folkloristics. 


3.1. Jakobson and Bogatyrev’s ‘Folklore as a Special 


Form of Creation’ 


Given that this study analyses verbally performed items of folk- 
lore, a question arises: is there anything that marks off folk-texts 
and distinguishes them from other forms of verbal or literary ex- 
pression? That is, is there anything that justifies treating items of 
folklore as belonging to an independent category, deserving of its 
own research methodologies? The answer to that question, ac- 
cording to the article ‘Folklore as a Special Form of Creation’ by 
Roman Jakobson and Petr Bogatyrev (1980 [1929])—regarded 
by many as the founding manifesto of modern folkloristics—is, 
of course, yes. Folklore is indeed a special, unique, form of hu- 
man creativity, and it cannot be categorised as any other form of 
artistic creativity. Its nature is particularly dissimilar from writ- 
ten literature, since in folkloristic creativity an inherent compo- 
nent is what Jakobson and Bogatyrev (1980 [1929], 7) term the 
“preventive censure of the community.” “An item of folklore per 
se begins its existence only after it has been adopted by a given 
community, and only in those of its aspects which the community 
has accepted” (Jakobson and Bogatyrev 1980 [1929], 4-5). Soci- 
ety is the preserving medium of the folkloric work of art, and the 
survival of a given work depends on its further transmission: “in 


folklore only those forms are retained which hold a functional 
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value for the given community” (Jakobson and Bogatyrev 1980 
[1929], 6). 

According to Jakobson and Bogatyrev the relationship be- 
tween a potential item of folklore, one which exists as knowledge 
common to many members of a community, and any actual, con- 
crete, individual performance, is parallel to that between the two 
Saussurean concepts of langue and parole: 

In folklore the relationship between the work of art on the 

one hand, and its objectivization—i.e., the so-called vari- 

ants of this work as performed by different individuals— 

on the other, is completely analogous to the relationship 

between langue and parole. Like langue, the folkloric work 

is extra-personal and leads only a potential existence; it is 

only a complex of particular norms and impulses, a canvas 

of actual tradition, to which the performers impart life 

through the embellishments of their individual creativity, 

just as the producers of parole do with respect to langue. 

(Jakobson and Bogatyrev 1980 [1929], 9) 

The difference between oral and written literature is particularly 
salient when comparing the potential survival and longevity of 
the two: as opposed to folklore, a written literary work “retains 
its potential existence” (Jakobson and Bogatyrev 1980 [1929], 
6). It can be revived and become influential once again after long 
periods, even centuries, of complete disregard and neglect by so- 
ciety. Its survival, or at least its potential survival, is not depend- 
ent upon intergenerational transmission or acceptance. 

In the field of folklore the possibility of reactivating poetic 

facts is significantly smaller. If the bearers of a given poetic 


tradition should die out, this tradition can no longer be 
resuscitated, while in literature phenomena which are a 
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hundred or even several hundred years old may revive and 

become productive once again! (Jakobson and Bogatyrev 

1980 [1929], 7) 

Despite the methodological separation between oral and written 
literature which the authors draw, an interesting form of relation 
between the two is possible, a reciprocal relation between folk- 
lore and written literature—the ‘recycling’ of folklore. Despite 
their categorical differentiation, their separate functions in cul- 
ture, and their different paths of development, artistic literary 
works and folkloristic works may influence one another and may 
constitute the raw material of one another. The authors address 
this type of relation in discussing Pushkin’s poem ‘The Hussar’, 
commenting that it is “a characteristic example of the way in 
which art forms change their functions in passing from folklore 
to literature and, vice versa, from literature to folklore” (Jakob- 
son and Bogatyrev (1980 [1929]: 13-14). Pushkin based his 
poem on a popular folktale, but reworked it into a highly sophis- 
ticated and ironic poem, whose folksiness serves as an artistic 
device. The poem later reverted back to the realm of folklore, 
becoming part of a popular piece of Russian folk theatre.” 

The close association between the inception of the theoret- 
ical framework of folkloristics and that of linguistics is notable 
throughout the article, both of whose authors are indeed famous 
for their contributions to linguistics: using key concepts of theo- 


retical linguistics, the authors claim that the adaptation of an 


2 For a similar case of the relationship between NENA oral and written 
literature, the book Toqpo Sel Yosef (Farhi 1867) and the story of Joseph 
and his brothers, see Aloni (2014a, 27-30; 2014b, 339). 
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item of folklore by a society, and subsequent changes that the 
item of folklore undergoes, are parallel to processes of grammat- 
icalisation and other innovative transformations in language. An 
incidental variation of a linguistic generalised principle—a lapsus 
or an element of personal style—cannot be considered a part of 
a language’s grammar, unless it is gradually accepted into the 
general system. A parole incident, a personal performance, will 
remain defined as such unless it is integrated into the langue. This 
can happen only if the coincidental change matches the internal 


rules of development of the language.”? 


3.2. The Inherent Injustice of Analysis 


Analysis of a verbal item of folklore, or of any item of folklore, 
almost always consists of analysis of a recorded, transcribed, 
written, concrete performance of that item, a performance that is 
but one of many possible performances of it. Analysis detaches 
the item of folklore from its broader original context. Any partic- 
ular performance of an item of folklore emerges organically from 
the context in which it is performed—complex contexts many of 
whose constituent factors are normally disregarded and dis- 


carded in documentation and analysis. An actual performance is 


?3 Naturally, almost a century after its publication, Jakobson and Bo- 
gatyrev’s article has been followed by numerous important discussions 
and theoretical formulations regarding folkloristics and its object of 
study, which are beyond the scope of the present book. See, for instance, 
Finnegan (1977); Ben-Amos (1982); Bendix (1997); Shuman and Hasan- 
Rokem (2012); Honko (2013); Noyes (2016). 
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specially crafted by the performer (and by the environment—au- 
dience reactions, for instance), consciously and unconsciously, to 
match particular aspects of the situation: the event, the day, the 
place, and so on. A given analysis must disregard a substantial 
portion of these aspects of the particular situation. It is this nec- 
essary disregarding, partially intentional and partially arising 
from ignorance, that creates an injustice towards the item of folk- 
lore being analysed, the inherent injustice in any analysis.” It is 
brought about by the distinction between a concrete performance 
of an item of folklore and its abstract, potential, ‘dematerialised’, 
existence, common to many members of the community—a dis- 


tinction which is so fundamental to the study of folklore. 


3.3. The Study of Folklore as the Rejection of Folklore 


Ironically, the inception of the study of folklore is linked to the 
rejection of folklore itself. The rise of folkloristics as a discipline 
occurred simultaneously with, and was driven by, the major 
forces and processes of change of Western modernity. One com- 
ponent of the cultural changes brought about by modernity was 
a rejection of the ‘traditional’. Folklore, tagged as traditional, was 
rejected as being a feature of non-progressive cultures and socie- 
ties, the opposite of how modern society perceived itself. The 


flourishing in Europe of the documentation, collection, and study 


4 This inherent injustice brings to mind the inherent injustice of the 
law pointed out by scholars of jurisprudence: the law must always ig- 
nore many of the relevant details of a given incident, many of the vari- 
ables of a complex realistic occurrence, in order to be able to make 
effective generalisations (see Cover 1993). 
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of the folklore of various cultures during the 19th and early 20th 
centuries may thus be explained as an assertion, and a reinforced 
self-recognition, of the progress of modern society. Folklore was 
showcased as signifying precisely what modern society is not 
(Bendix and Hasan-Rokem 2012, 2; see also Bauman and Briggs 
2003). 


4.0. The Database of Jewish NENA Recordings 


All of the NENA material contained in this book is drawn from a 
database of audio recordings of native speakers of Jewish NENA, 
members of the Zakho community, now living mainly in Jerusa- 
lem.” I have collected the recordings over the past eleven years 
by means of fieldwork, with the project commencing in April 
2010. Thirty-three speakers”° have been recorded for the data- 
base, which now comprises approximately 150 hours of audio 
recordings. Various spoken genres are represented in the data- 
base: enriched biblical stories, epic songs, different types of 
folktales, moralistic stories, fairy tales, jokes, proverbs and para- 
bles, food recipes, personal memoirs, poetry, mnemohistory, and 


conversations of various types. 


?° Twenty of the recorded speakers were born in Zakho; nine were born 
in Jerusalem into Zakho families; and four were born in Barashe, Challa, 
Kara, and Sandu, respectively. 

© Thirteen women, twenty men. 
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It was Prof. Geoffrey Khan who first encouraged me to start 
recording speakers for this project in 2010, stressing the im- 
portance of the documentation and study of the NENA dialects.?’ 

On a personal note, the contribution of the thirty-three 
women and men whom I have recorded, and in whose homes I 
have spent numerous hours—their contribution to my study, to 
my knowledge, and indeed to my life, has been invaluable. When 
I started my fieldwork, I set out to find informants, but what I 


have found was wonderful people. 


5.0. Note on Transcriptions and Translations 


The transcription system used throughout this book for the NENA 
texts is the one used by Prof. Geoffrey Khan in his NENA gram- 
mars (see, for instance, Khan 1999; 2004; 2008a; 2009). In addi- 
tion to the standard Semitic consonant and vowel signs, intona- 
tion signs are employed: a superscript vertical line (a') indicates 
an intonation unit boundary; a grave accent (da) indicates the 
main nuclear stress in an intonation unit; and acute accents (d) 
indicate non-nuclear word stresses in an intonation unit. Usually, 
vowels in stressed syllables are long and vowels in unstressed syl- 
lables are short; long vowels in unstressed syllables are marked 


with a macron (a) and short vowels in stressed syllables are 


2? See Khan (2007a, 1): “The description of these dialects is of immense 
importance for Semitic philology. The dialects exhibit linguistic devel- 
opments that are not only interesting in their own right but also present 
illuminating parallels to developments in earlier Semitic.” 
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marked with a breve (d).”* Hyphens are used in the following 
cases: between the g-~k-,”° b-~p-,°° and qam- prefixes and their 
qatel verb base; before cliticised copulas -ile~-le -ila~-la -ilu~-lu; 
after the cliticised prepositions I-, b-, bad-, ta-, etc.; after the con- 
junction u- ‘and’; after the cliticised relative particle dad-; before 
or after other cliticised elements: be- ‘household of’, la- ‘no, not’ 
-Si ‘also’, etc. Words or phrases in Modern Hebrew are written 
between superscript capital H letters ("...”).°! 

Morpheme-by-morpheme glossed NENA texts are provided 
in ch. 1, 814.0, and ch. 3, 84.0. 

English translations are as literal as possible; tenses are 
kept as in the NENA text, at the expense of standard English 
style.*? An example of a particularly difficult word to translate is 
the word hdnna. The literal meaning of hanna is ‘this’ or ‘this 
thing’. Pragmatically it has several functions: a substitute for a 
word that the speaker is unable to remember (sometimes the 


speaker will add the forgotten word immediately thereafter); an 


8 This is also true for vowels whom the speaker chose to pronounce 
particularly long or short in their connected speech for various reasons 
(i.e., non-phonemically). 

?° Also with a prosthetic vowel: go-. 

3° The hyphen is kept when the verbal prefixes g-~k- and b-~p- are as- 
similated to the subsequent consonant, e.g., q-qabal, p-pdyas. 

31 In some cases it is difficult to decide whether a phrase is a loan from 
Modern Hebrew or whether it is a loan from an older layer made prior 
to immigration to Israel. 

2 For a study of Jewish Zakho NENA narrative syntax, see Cohen (2012, 
237-357). 
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anaphoric pronoun referring back to an object or a concept men- 
tioned earlier; an abbreviation replacing an idea that all partici- 
pants know it refers to; and as a euphemistic substitute for words 
that the speaker wishes to avoid saying. The word hanna is trans- 


lated as italicised ‘this’ throughout the English translations. 


6.0. Outline of the Book 


The three chapters of this book explore three genres* of the rich 
oral heritage of the Jews of Zakho: proverbs, enriched biblical 
narratives, and folktales. The three genres chosen for this book, 
or rather the analysed units of each of these genres, progress so 
to speak from the smallest unit, that of the proverb, to the larger 
unit of the motifeme, and then to the largest unit of a complete 
folktale.* 

The first chapter deals with an important member of the 
family of gnomic genres: the proverb. The chapter provides con- 
textualisation within the framework of paremiology, the study of 
proverbs. It suggests that what is lacking in the existing docu- 
mentation and analysis of Jewish NENA proverbs (and indeed, in 
those of other languages as well) is a key factor in the under- 
standing of the phenomenon of the proverb: the performative 


°° For the centrality of genre as a category in the study of folklore, see 
Ben-Amos (1969; 1976a; 1976b); Seitel (1999). 

4 Indeed, these three units are of different analytical statuses: the prov- 
erb and the folktale are both genres recognised by the community of 
speakers as such (i.e., emic genres; see the discussion in ch. 2, §3.1), 
whereas the unit of the motifeme is an analytical unit derived from a 
theoretical methodology (about the unit of the motifeme see ch. 2, 
§§3.2.2, 4.0). 
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context. The chapter presents a new collection of Jewish Zakho 
NENA proverbs. 

The topic of the second chapter is the genre of enriched 
biblical narratives. The chapter proposes a tool for analysis of 
such narratives: the concept of the transposed motifeme. In order 
to achieve an understanding of this term, the chapter gives back- 
ground for the concepts of motif and motifeme in the study of 
folklore. It describes the methodological approach in which the 
concept of motifeme is used: thematology. The chapter examines 
one example of an enriched biblical narrative, the narrative of 
Ruth and Naomi and King David as told by Samra Zaqen, and 
demonstrates an analysis of it using the concept of the transposed 
motifeme.*° 

At the centre of the third chapter is a folktale, ‘The King 
and the Wazir’ as told by Habuba Messusani. This folktale is a 
rather unusual one, since it is built around a relatively uncom- 
mon motif in folk-literature, the motif of magical gender trans- 
formation. The chapter contextualises this motif in the scholar- 
ship of folk-literature, and proposes a reading of the folktale.*° 


The book ends with some Closing Remarks. 


°° The recording of the narrative recounted by Samra Zaken is available 


for listening at https://nena.ames.cam.ac.uk/dialects/78/. 
© The recording of the folktale told by Habuba Messusani is available 


for listening at https://nena.ames.cam.ac.uk/dialects/78/. 


CHAPTER 1: PROVERBS 


The so-called gnomic genres of oral culture are a group of genres 
which share the common feature of brevity. Proverbs, proverbial 
phrases, idioms, riddles, jokes, aphorisms, Wellerisms, and slo- 
gans are several important members of the group. The study of 
this group of oral genres is situated on the border between several 
disciplines: folkloristics, linguistics, anthropology, and literary 
theory. It seems that the gnomic genres are important not only to 
the cultural competence of a member of a community, but also 
to the linguistic competence of a speaker of a language: the Rus- 
sian scholar Grigorii L’vovich Permiakov concluded as the result 
of an experiment that there is a “paremiological minimum” of 
300 gnomic texts (Permiakov 1985), which “native as well as for- 
eign speakers [...] need to know [...] in order to communicate 
effectively in that language” (Mieder 1997, 405). This chapter is 
dedicated to a prominent member of the group of gnomic genres: 
the proverb. 

The study of proverbs and proverbial phrases can generally 
be divided into two realms: paremiography, which is the collec- 
tion, compilation, and lexicography of proverbs; and paremiol- 
ogy, which is the theoretical study of proverbs and proverb us- 
age. This chapter will begin with an overview of the existing pa- 
remiographical collections of Jewish Zakho NENA proverbs 
(§1.0), and will then discuss some paremiological issues exempli- 
fied by Zakho proverbs (§82.0-13.0). The remainder of the chap- 
ter consists of proverbs collected in my own fieldwork (8814.0- 
15.0). 


© 2022 Oz Aloni, CC BY-NC 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0263.01 
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1.0. Paremiography: Published Collections of 
Zakho Proverbs 


Four collections of Jewish Zakho NENA proverbs have been pub- 
lished so far: Pesah Bar-Adon (1930), Yosef Yo’el Rivlin (1945; 
1946), Judah Benzion Segal (1955), and Yona Sabar (1978). To- 
gether they comprise approximately 400 proverbs. 

Each of these collections utilises a different lexicographical 
system. In the early days of Jewish Neo-Aramaic scholarship, Bar- 
Adon (1930, 12) published, a short collection of seven proverbs, 
which he had heard from Hakham Baruch. Bar-Adon quotes the 
Neo-Aramaic proverb in vocalised Hebrew script, gives its literal? 
translation in Hebrew, and adds a comment about its “intention,” 
sometimes including linguistic remarks. For example: 

1. Sulad ’ozili xurasi, labbi k-Cahe g-nexi ?izasi 

‘In Hebrew:] A work done for me by my friends, my heart 

gets tired [but] my hands rest.’ 

The intention: When one’s work is done by others, one can- 

not be sure whether the workers are doing the work de- 

cently, and so one’s heart is not at ease, as opposed to one’s 

hands, which are at rest. Or: The heart gets tired when 


work is performed by friends and the heart itself does noth- 
ing. (Bar-Adon 1930, 12)? 


' A few proverbs occur in more than one collection. 

? On the difficulties that the term ‘literal meaning’ entails, see Searle 
(1979). 

3 His footnotes have been omitted. The Neo-Aramaic in the examples 
cited in this section is transcribed according to the transcription system 
used throughout this book, which involves some modification of the 
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Rivlin lists the 108* proverbs of his collection in alphabetical or- 
der. They are transcribed in vocalised Hebrew script. For each 
proverb, there is a literal? Hebrew translation, after which he 
gives a short explanation of the meaning or intention of the prov- 


erb. For example: 


32. °an pesi tre, pesi tlaha 

(If today there are two, tomorrow there will be three.) 
Meaning if a man and a woman marry, children will fol- 
low; or if two people join together loyally, their partner- 
ship will grow and more people will join. (Rivlin 1945, 
213) 


In some instances, when a proverb alludes to a narrative that is 
necessary to understand it, Rivlin adds the narrative as well.® For 


example: 


95. xa ’ena ’al salqa u-xa ena ’al kotalka. 

(One eye towards the beet and one eye towards the dump- 
ling.) 

A tale: They served a man some beet, which was very good 
and sweet, and also a meat dumpling. He did not know 
which he should choose. As a result, other people ate them 
both, and he was left with neither. (Rivlin 1945, 213)’ 


forms given by the original authors. The translation from Hebrew is 
mine. 

* Rivlin (1945, 207) states that this is “a selection from one thousand 
proverbs in the language of Targum [=NENA]” which are in use by the 
Jews of Kurdistan. 

° See fn. 2 above. 

° On proverbs that represent or summarise narratives, see §8.0 below. 
’ This is reminiscent of Buridan’s ass. 
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Rivlin acknowledged the value of his collection of proverbs for 
linguistic research. At the time of its publication, there was 
hardly any published material in the Jewish Zakho dialect, or in 
any other Jewish Neo-Aramaic dialect. However, he proclaimed 
that his motivation in publishing these proverbs was to 

open a window which will allow us to observe the spirit of 

this Jewish tribe, which is almost lost in the land of As- 

syria,® and also to observe the spirit of the environment in 

which they live, their manner, and their wisdom and mor- 

als. (Rivlin 1945, 208; my translation) 

Segal divides the 143 proverbs in his collection into thirty- 
three semantic categories, such as ambition, authority, boasting, 
and boldness. The proverbs are given in a detailed phonetic tran- 
scription (which does not correspond to the modern standard for 
transcribing Neo-Aramaic). Each proverb is translated literally® 
into English. Linguistic comments, mainly etymological, are 
given for each proverb, and reference is also made to other pare- 
miographical collections. For many of the proverbs, a concise re- 
mark about meaning is given. For example: 

[Category:] Ambition 

1. stise ga-mn@le u-saritldna-si g-mdram °dqle 

(saritldna Syr[iac] rarely for <\\iw, Payne Smith, Thesau- 

rus, s.v.; Si, Kurd[ish]; aqle, perhaps from argle, Syr[iac] 

ix 4, rather than from Syr[iac] Jo. ‘twist’. 

‘The horse is being shod, and the crab also lifts its foot.’ 


(Rivlin, No. 84: ‘The water-reptile(?) lifts its foot, and says, 
Shoe me.’ Maclean No. 58: ‘They came to shoe the mule, 


8 This is an allusion to Isa. 27.13 (my footnote). 
° See fn. 2 above. 
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and the frog put out his foot too.’ Maclean, however, ex- 

plains the proverb: If one man gets a present everyone else 

expects one too.). (Segal 1955, 254) 

Segal’s principal informants in compiling the collection 
were Hakham Mordekhai ‘Alwani and Hakham Habib ‘Alwani 
(Segal 1955, 253).'° It seems that one of Segal’s goals was to con- 
textualise the proverbs that he collected with other collections of 
Aramaic, Kurdish, and Middle Eastern proverbs, and point out 
linguistic issues that emerge from these proverbs. 

The aim of Sabar’s collection is not only to document NENA 
proverbs, but to document all proverbs that were used by the 
Jewish community of Zakho, regardless of the language in which 
they were framed. Two-thirds of his 153 proverbs are indeed in 
Zakho’s Jewish NENA. However, the criterion for this collection 
is not language-based, but community-based, and it documents 
the lexicon of proverbs shared by the community. Sabar lists 
proverbs in the three languages commonly spoken by the mem- 
bers of the Jewish community of Zakho—NENA, Kurdish, and 
Arabic—as well as giving one proverb in the Christian NENA di- 
alect of Zakho (Sabar 1978, 221, no. 16), and one proverb which 
is partially in Turkish (Sabar 1978, 226, no. 81). According to 
Sabar, in addition to multiple loanwords from old layers of He- 
brew, Kurdish, Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, a salient feature of 
Jewish Neo-Aramaic speech is its colouring “with numerous 
proverbs in the languages of their neighbouring ethnic groups,” 
which the Jews “naturally incorporated into Neo-Aramaic 
speech” (Sabar 1978, 215). Sabar notes that the reasons for not 


1° Hakham Habib ‘Alwani was the author’s grandfather. 
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translating “foreign” proverbs into NENA may have been in order 
to enhance the authenticity of folk-narratives of the foreign mi- 
lieu, or to preserve the proverb’s specific “literary form, such as 
rhyme, play on words, rhythm, metre, and other prosodic fea- 
tures, which would be lost in translation” (Sabar 1978, 218)." 

Sabar gives the transcribed proverb, its translation into 
English, a reference to other paremiographical collections, in- 
cluding the Zakho collections discussed above, and an explana- 
tion of the meaning of the proverb or any linguistic issues that 
emerge from it. For example: 

77. kepa I-duke yaqura. ‘A stone is heavy in its (original) 

place.’ A person is respected only as long as he is in his 

own community, Cf. Segal, 34; Maclean (1895), 122; Socin 

(1882), p. 119, r (vars.); Tikriti, 783; Yahuda, Y. B., 643 

(vars.). (Sabar 1978, 226) 
Sabar (1978, 232) also gives an index of ‘subjects’; for example, 
the proverb given above appears under ‘Honor and Shame’ (Sa- 
bar 1978, 232). 


2.0. A Misleading Conception 


It is common to see proverbs as traditional sayings expressing a 
general truth, tokens of folk-wisdom formulated and polished 
into pithy, gnomic sentences. The most important and meaning- 


ful constituent of a proverb, according to this common view, is 


™ In my opinion, the use of a foreign language may also serve as a 
marker of proverbiality by increasing out-of-contextness. On out-of-con- 
textness as an important feature of proverbs, see this chapter’s discus- 
sions in §§3.0 and 10.1 below. 
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its content, which is identical with its wise or moralistic message. 
A more literary-oriented approach might also be interested in the 
literary mechanisms (figurative language, prosody, intertextual- 
ity, etc.) that the proverb utilises in order to effectively convey 
its message. But even then, the assumption is that the important 
part of the proverb is the meaning contained therein, its seman- 
tics. This conception is very much based on the classical idea of 
the proverb as a moralistic-didactic literary product. It is 
strengthened by the way proverbs are collected, presented, and 
traditionally studied in classical and other ancient proverb an- 
thologies. 

This conception of the proverb is a misleading one in so far 
as it concerns the linguistic and folkloristic documentation, 
study, and analysis of proverbs. It may result in neglecting three 
central elements of the phenomenon of the proverb. Firstly, an 
extensive set of proverbs and proverbial phrases—those which do 
not match the view of the proverb as incapsulating ‘traditional 
wisdom’ or having moralistic or didactic value—is left out, de- 
spite being a part of the oral culture of a community. This may 
be termed the lexicographical gap, since it is a shortcoming in the 
completeness of the paremiographical collection. Secondly, the 
functional and pragmatic value of proverbs is ignored. The social- 
behavioural and linguistic circumstances in which a certain prov- 
erb may or may not be used and the ends that the utterance of a 
proverb aims to achieve either in the social sphere or in the dis- 
course are key elements of proverb competence. Ignoring them 
results in what may be termed the pragmatic gap. And thirdly, the 


fact that the meaning of a proverb is not determined solely by its 
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internal constituents, but to a very large extent by its discursive 
environment—that is, the fact that a proverb’s meaning is con- 
text-dependent—is often forgotten. This results in a semantic gap, 
since the portion of the meaning of a proverb which lies outside 
the boundaries of its sentence is missed. 

The importance of context parameters for the study of folk- 
lore performance in general has long been recognised. It was ex- 
pressed succinctly by the functionalist anthropologist Malinowski 
(1926, 24, quoted in Bascom 1954, 335): “The text, of course, is 
extremely important, but without the context it remains lifeless.” 
Equally relevant are the words of the folklorist Alan Dundes: 

Functional data must, therefore, be recorded when the 

item is collected. An item once removed from its social 

context and published in this way deprives the scientific 

folklorist of an opportunity to understand why the partic- 

ular item was used in the particular situation to meet a 

particular need. (Dundes 1965, 279, in his introduction to 

a reprint of Bascom 1954) 

In the collection of proverbs contained in this chapter, an 
attempt has been made to overcome these three gaps—the lexi- 
cographical, the pragmatic, and the semantic: the first gap, by 
broadening the scope of what would be considered a proverb, 


and the latter two by giving context situations for each proverb.'* 


3.0. Defining Proverbs 


Despite their very wide distribution in all registers of language, 


and the ease with which we intuitively recognise proverbs when 


2 See §13.0 below. 
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encountering them, it is not at all trivial to define what one is. In 
fact, some paremiologists have believed that it is impossible to 
do so. Perhaps the most influential book in modern paremiology 
begins with the following statement: 
The definition of a proverb is too difficult to repay the un- 
dertaking. An incommunicable quality tells us this sen- 
tence is proverbial and that one is not. Hence no definition 
will enable us to identify positively a sentence as prover- 
bial. (Taylor 1985, originally published in 1962, quoted in 
Dundes 1981, 44) 
The author, Archer Taylor, “remarked that in a way his whole 
book constituted a definition of the proverb” (Dundes 1981, 44). 
Another influential scholar, Bartlett Jere Whiting, writes: 
To offer a brief yet workable definition of a proverb, espe- 
cially with the proverbial phrase included, is well nigh im- 
possible. Happily no definition is really necessary, since all 
of us know what a proverb is. (Whiting 1952, 331, quoted 
in Dundes 1981, 44) 
Despite these sceptical remarks concerning the possibility and 
(lack of) necessity of such a definition, many scholars have of- 
fered their views on this question, either in works dedicated 
wholly to the theoretical quest for a definition, or as tentative 
theoretical premises in works dealing with other paremiological 
issues. In what follows, three of these definitions are given, and 
attention is drawn to certain aspects of these definitions. 
A short definition is given by Peter Seitel, in an article 


which will be further discussed below (see 89.0 below): 
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Proverbs [...] may be provisionally defined as short, tradi- 

tional, ‘out-of-context’, statements used to further some so- 

cial end. (Seitel 1969, 145) 

This definition raises a few questions. What is the nature 
and degree of the ‘out-of-contextness’ of proverbs? How do they 
relate then to the discursive, linguistic, social, or behavioural 
contexts in which they occur? What is the meaning of “tradi- 
tional” in that respect, and why should proverbs be regarded as 
such? How does the utterance of a proverb “further some social 
end,” and what type of ends does it further? 

Galit Hasan-Rokem defines proverbs as a genre of folk-lit- 
erature, among the genres that have been termed gnomic or mi- 
nor: 

The most common of these genres is the proverb, which 

may be defined as a genre of folk literature which presents 

a specifically structured poetical summary referring to col- 

lective experience. The proverb is used in recurring situa- 

tions by the members of an ethnic group to interpret a be- 

havioural or interactional situation, usually one which is a 

source of conflict or scepticism. (Hasan-Rokem 1982a, 11) 

In the spirit of the aforementioned (see above, Introduc- 
tion, §3.0) programmatic article by Jakobson and Bogatyrev 
(1980 [1929]), Hasan-Rokem introduces into the discussion the 
element of collective experience. The proverb is a mediator be- 
tween communal experience and communal poetics, and the pri- 
vate, personal usage of it within personal experience. Hasan- 
Rokem points out several features that underlie the phenomenon 


of the proverb. Firstly, by referring a situation to the community’s 
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values and transferring it to a conceptual level, the proverb re- 
stores equilibrium to the situation. Secondly, a proverb, once 
used, creates a collocation, a link, between the situation at hand 
and a chain of past situations that the same proverb may apply 
to. Hasan-Rokem terms this “the paradigmatic aspect of proverb 
usage” (‘paradigmatic’ here in the Saussurean sense of the term). 
When proverbs are used within a narrative, it is this usage that 
creates intertextuality, a relationship with other narratives and 
situations in which the same proverb may appear. And thirdly, 
the ability of the individual to properly use a proverb in accepta- 
ble, “correct,” contexts is “the syntagmatic aspect” (again in the 
Saussurean sense). Hasan-Rokem terms this ability “proverb com- 
petence.”!* 

These two definitions by Seitel and Hasan-Rokem empha- 
sise the function of proverbs. They attach more importance for 
the understanding of what a proverb is to its relationship with its 
context (social, behavioural, discursive, and narrative contexts) 
than to the qualities of the particular sentence or phrase which 
happens to be that proverb. They maintain that what determines 
whether we deem an utterance a proverb or not are chiefly pa- 


rameters external to that utterance." 


'3 See §5.0 below. ‘Competence’ here is as used by Chomsky; Hasan- 
Rokem (1982a, 11) refers to Chomsky (1965, 4). 

4 This is not to say that Hasan-Rokem or Seitel dismiss or ignore the 
internal parameters of the structure of the proverb. Hasan-Rokem speaks 
of three levels of the proverb: the use, the function, and the structure 
(see in particular Hasan-Rokem 1982a, 18-53; see also Hasan-Rokem 
1993, where both the context and poetics of the proverbs are analysed). 
For Seitel’s (1969) argument, the concept of metaphor, which pertains 
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Alan Dundes, on the other hand, offers a different view. His 
approach to the question of what a proverb is relies on observing 
its internal structure. “The critical question is thus not what a 
proverb does, but what a proverb is” (Dundes 1981, 45). Thus he 
offers the following definition, which involves the linguistic con- 
cepts of topic and comment:'® 

[T]he proverb appears to be a traditional propositional 

statement consisting of at least one descriptive element, a 

descriptive element consisting of a topic and a comment. 

(Dundes 1981, 60) 

The attempt to define the proverb intrinsically, avoiding depend- 
ence on external factors, is appealing. Dundes’s definition, how- 
ever, has a point of weakness: it may be applicable to many ut- 
terances, even those which are clearly not proverbs. It does not 
indicate what is not a proverb. As Arora (1994, 10) puts it, “Dun- 
des’ topic/comment analysis is likewise applicable to any number 
of ordinary, ‘made-up’ utterances.” The only thing that differen- 
tiates ‘ordinary utterances’ from proverbs under this definition is 
the concept of traditionality.‘° We shall return to Dundes’s ap- 
proach in §7.0 below. 

To conclude this section on definitions, here are two final 
short, informal definitions, which may be regarded as proverbs 


in their own right. Cervantes stated that proverbs are “short sen- 


to internal structure, is crucial. On internal and external parameters see 
§5.0 below. 

'S These are particularly associated with the functional sentence per- 
spective of the Prague School. 

6 For a discussion of the concept of traditionality, see below, §10.0, 
specifically the features discussed in §§10.2-3. 
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tences drawn from long experience” (quoted by Dundes 1981, 
61). And Lord John Russell defined the proverb as “one man’s 
wit and all man’s wisdom” (Taylor 1981, 3). Taylor, using an al- 
tered formulation of this definition as the title for an article, 
states that this definition underwent a process of proverbial 
change, and is now remembered as giving prominence to wisdom 
rather than wit: “the wisdom of many and the wit of one” (Taylor 
(1981, 3-4). 


4.0. Image, Message, Formula, and Proverb 
Synonymy 


The Finnish folklorist and paremiologist Matti Kuusi, distin- 
guishes between three components of the proverb: the proverb’s 
image, its message, and its formula (Kuusi 1966; Dundes 1981, 
46-47). The proverb’s image is its semantic content considered 
independently from its pragmatic function as a proverb. The 
proverb’s message is usually not expressed explicitly in its seman- 
tic content, and is related to its pragmatic function. The proverb’s 
formula is its syntactic or logical structure. 

Some formulas recur in the proverbial lexicon inde- 
pendently of the proverb’s image or message. This can be better 


understood with an example: 
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be-kdlo §°3slu,' be-xdtna Id r’dslu.' 
‘{In] the house of the bride they are [already] rejoicing, 
[but in] the house of the bridegroom they have not [yet] 


felt [anything].’ (proverb no. (6) in the present collection’”) 


This proverb’s image is related to a wedding: one family is al- 
ready celebrating their daughter’s engagement while the other 
family has not even heard about it.!* The message of the proverb, 
made explicit, is ‘one party is ahead of the other in a shared ven- 
ture; one of the parties may even not express agreement to the 
initiative’. The formula of this proverb, two independent clauses 
of which the second is negative, recurs in other proverbs: 

darmdn Sazdne iz,' darmdn sri‘ lés.' 

‘There is a cure for the mad, [but] there is no cure for the 

crazed.’ (proverb no. (10) in the present collection) 

yoma gneéle,' qdza u-bdla ld-gnelu.' 

‘The day ended, [but its] troubles did not end.’ (proverb no. 


(16) in the present collection) 


The division between the three components of the proverb has 
relevance to a phenomenon that may be termed ‘proverb synon- 
ymy’. Synonymy between proverbs may occur in either the im- 
ages or the messages of the proverbs. Image synonymy is simili- 
tude of the images expressed in the proverbs, whereas message 


synonymy occurs when different proverbs with dissimilar images 


” The proverbs are given in §§14.0-15.0. The proverbs in §14.0 are 
given morpheme-by-morpheme glosses, and a context situation is pro- 
vided for each. 

'8 On the procedure for betrothals and weddings in the Jewish commu- 
nity of Zakho, see Aloni (2014a, 88-101). 
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convey a similar message and are used to further a similar end. 
Take, for example: 

Saqfa' la msdpya al Saqfa,' ld-k-tafqa *sbba.' 

‘[If] a piece did not resemble a[nother] piece, it would not 


have met it.’ (proverb no. (72) in the present collection) 


The message of this proverb is that ‘the two parties are together, 
or are collaborating on some ill endeavour, only because there is 
something similar in their characters, or because of the implicit 
agreement of the less guilty party’. It is synonymous with the 
message of the following proverb, though their images are very 
different: 


cucdksa kfalla zarztira u-tréhun fayyare 
‘A bird was the surety of a starling and both of them can 


fly.’ (proverb no. (72) in Rivlin 1946, 211; my translation) 
The message is also the same in: 


sawona qrasle,' soténta hnéle-la.' 
‘The old man pinched [and] the old woman enjoyed it.’ 


(proverb no. (58) in the present collection) 


Since synonymous proverbs are usually synonymous only 
in one of the three components, they always present a degree of 
contrast. The choice between different synonymous proverbs, in 
the same situation, may emphasise different aspects of that situ- 
ation, and by that offer different interpretations of the same sit- 


uation. 
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5.0. ‘External’ and ‘Internal’ Grammar and 


Structure 


When considering the grammar and structure of proverbs and 
proverb usage, the discussion may be divided into two interre- 
lated aspects: the ‘external’ and the ‘internal’. Given that the term 
‘grammar’ refers to a set of implicit rules which govern the cor- 
rect use of a linguistic item, and that the term ‘structure’ refers 
to the manifestation of these rules in any particular occurrence 
as well as to the relationships between the various constituents 
of that structure, ‘external’ refers here to the relationship of a 
proverb with its surrounding linguistic environment (its co-text) 
and with its non-linguistic circumstances (its context); ‘internal’ 
refers to the structure, content, and grammatical phenomena 
within the sentence(s) or phrase(s) that constitutes the proverb 
itself. The ‘structure’ here includes linguistic-grammatical and 
poetic features (such as syntactic structure, selection of lexical 
items, prosody, etc.), as well as internal ‘folkloristic structure’ (on 
folkloristic structure, see §7.0 below). 

The following five sections consider several approaches to 
both the internal and the external analysis of the grammar and 


structure of proverbs. 


6.0. Internal Structure 


Looked at in terms of their internal linguistic features, Jewish 
Zakho proverbs appear in various forms. They consist of a variety 
of syntactic structures: they may be comprised of one sentence or 


more, or they may not be a complete sentence at all; they may 
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employ various types of subordinate clauses. They may use spe- 
cial, poetic, or rare lexical items, or may use everyday or even 
vulgar language. They may utilise various topoi and images from 
various semantic fields. They may or may not be in metre, may 
rhyme or not, may use alliteration or other types of sound play, 
or may use puns. It would seem that there are no particular gram- 
matical or poetic constraints on, or prerequisites for, a sentence 
or a phrase in order that it should be a proverb. To put it differ- 
ently, there are no absolute grammatical or linguistic parameters 
according to which the interpretation of an utterance in natural 
speech as a proverb by the listeners is predictable (on the percep- 
tibility of proverbiality, see 810.0 below). 

However, it does seem that many Zakho proverbs do have 
one or more of a small set of characteristic grammatical features 
that may increase the likelihood of an utterance being perceived 
as a proverb. Some of these features, though particularly common 
in proverbs, do not entail proverbial interpretation; they are com- 
mon also in non-proverbial language. On the other hand, one of 
the features—the feature of ‘two independent juxtaposed clauses’ 
(§6.4)—does entail, or at least radically increase the likelihood 
of, proverbial interpretation. Examples of proverbs with each of 
these features are quite common among the proverbs in the pub- 
lished collections, as well as in those of the present collection. 

The features which suggest a possible interpretation as a 
proverb may be grouped under three categories. There are four 
syntactic features: conditional sentences, single clauses with an 


initial noun, an initial noun or pronominal head with a relative 
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clause, or two independent juxtaposed clauses; two semantic fea- 
tures: parallelism and particular semantic fields; and three pro- 
sodic features: rhyme, metre, and alliteration. 

In what follows, each feature is demonstrated through sev- 
eral examples. In addition, those proverbs in the present collec- 
tion as well as in previously published collections which possess 
the relevant feature are listed. Following sections exemplifying 
each feature, some examples of proverbs which do not possess 


any of these features are given. 


6.1. Conditional Sentences 
Some proverbs have the structure of a conditional sentence.’* 


hdkan soténi hawéwala ’askdsa,' b-sarxdxwala mamo.' 
‘If our grandmother had had testicles, we would have called 


her uncle.’ (proverb no. (12) in the present collection) 
Some conditional proverbs do not make the conditional marker 
hakan ‘if explicit. 

Saqfa' la msdpya al Saqfa,' ld-k-tafqa *sbba.' 

‘[If] a piece did not resemble a[nother] piece, it would not 


have met it.’ (proverb no. (72) in the present collection) 


Conditional proverbs in the present collection: nos (12), (72), 
(84), (91). 


9 Hasan-Roken (1982b, 285) makes the following claim: “all proverbs 
have a common deep structure, which may be perceived and described 
as the logical structure of a conditional proposition. This assumption is 
based on the fact that all proverbs are universal generalisations, and 
never represent only a single instance” (my translation). 
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Conditional proverbs in the previously published collec- 
tions:2° R:18, R:19, R:20, R:28, R:31, R:33, R:34, R:35, R:36, 
R:38, R:96; SE:21, SE:28, SE:36, SE:38, SE:89, SE:94, SE:95, 
SE:115, SE:142; SA:2. 


6.2. Single Clause with Initial Noun 


In many cases the initial noun in a proverb is extraposed and thus 


topicalised. 


dtinye qzaya-la' 

‘The world is [only] a preparation. [Therefore everything 
should be taken easily].’”"! (proverb no. (78) in the present 
collection) 

*zla dida g-mzabndle go-rdba Suqdne.' 

‘She sells her yarn in many markets.’ (proverb no. (98) in 
the present collection) 

-arxe °arxad *ilaha-lu 

‘Guests are guests of God.’ (SA:5) 


Initial noun proverbs in the present collection: nos (11), (17), 
(28), (32), (35), (42), (54), (56), (67), (68), (70), (73), (78), (79), 
(83), (88), (89), (93), (98), (105), (124), (127), (139), (141), 
(142), (144), (146), (157), (166), (172), (178), (181), (190). 


?° Throughout this chapter, in referring to individual proverbs from the 
previously published collections the following abbreviations are used: 
BA=Bar-Adon (1930); R=Rivlin (1945; 1946); SE=Segal (1955); 
SA = Sabar (1978). The number following the colon represents the num- 
ber of the proverb in the respective collection. 

21 Several speakers offered the interpretation: ‘The world should be 
managed [smoothly].’ 
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Initial noun proverbs in the previously published collec- 
tions: BA:1; R:75, R:76, R:77, R:87, R:89, R:105, R:108; SE:8, 
SE:10, SE:34, SE:39, SE40, SE:42, SE:43, SE:44, SE:49, SE:51, 
SE:52, SE:53, SE:55, SE:57, SE:60, SE:62, SE:68, SE:74, SE:75, 
SE:77, SE:90, SE:91, SE:92, SE:98, SE:101, SE:102, SE:103, 
SE:104, SE:107, SE:109, SE:112, SE:113, SE:117, SE:119, SE:120, 
SE:132, SE:135, SE:139, SE:143; SA:2, SA:17, SA:22, SA:27, 
SA:37, SA:41, SA:43, SA:44, SA:45, SA:58, SA:63, SA:69, SA:77, 
SA:100, SA:107, SA:116-124, SA:131, SA:142. 


6.3. Initial Noun or Pronominal Head with Relative 


Clause 


Some proverbs consist of an initial noun or pronominal head, fol- 


lowed by a relative clause. 


*iza dad lébox nagzatta nstiqla.' 

‘A hand that you cannot bite, [you should] kiss.’ (proverb 
no. (2) in the present collection) 

ktid k-i’e rdba' k-éxal Ctiéa.' 

‘He who knows much eats little.’ (proverb no. (18) in the 


present collection) 


Relative clause proverbs in the present collection: nos (2), (18), 
(19), (20), (21), (22), (23), (27), (29), (30), (33), (35), (36), (37), 
(40), (48), (50), (62), (64), (71), (76), (87), (142), (170), (184), 
(188), (189). 

Relative clause proverbs in the previously published collec- 
tions: BA:1; R:1, R:2, R:4, R:5, R:6, R:7, R:8, R:9, R:10, R:11, 
R:12, R:13, R:21, R:24, R:37, R:62, R:73, R:98, R:104; SE:9, 
SE:11, SE:12, SE:14, SE:23, SE:24, SE:32, SE:47, SE:63, SE:65, 
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SE:72, SE:76, SE:82, SE:86, SE:108, SE:110, SE:124, SE:127, 
SE:133, SE:136, SE:138; SA:6, SA:7, SA:8, SA:9, SA:10, SA:88, 
SA:89, SA:91, SA:136, SA:141. 


6.4. Two Independent Juxtaposed Clauses 


In some cases, a proverb is comprised of two (or more) syntacti- 
cally independent juxtaposed clauses, with no conjunction or an- 
aphoric pronoun in the latter. 
nuira xe qoqa,' tanésa xe ndsa.' 
‘[Like] fire under a clay pot, a word under a person.’ (prov- 
erb no. (55) in the present collection) 
tora g-ndpel,' sakine g-zahfi.' 
‘The ox falls down, [and] the knives become abundant.’ 
(proverb no. (15) in the present collection) 
darmdn Sazdne *iz,' darmdn sri‘e lés.' 
‘There is a cure for the mad, [but] there is no cure for the 
crazed.’ (proverb no. (10) in the present collection) 
xd baba' ga-mddbar ’asra yaltinke,' ’asra yaltinke la-ga-mddbri 
xd baba.' 
‘One father [can] support ten children, [but] ten children 
cannot support one father.’ (proverb no. (39) in the present 
collection) 
Many of these proverbs are also rhymed, or contain alliteration. 
be-kdlo $°3slu,' be-xdtna Id r’dslu.' 
‘[In] the house of the bride they are [already] rejoicing, 
[but in] the house of the bridegroom they have not [yet] 
felt [anything].’ (proverb no. (6) in the present collection) 


1d °dw jajik,' 1d dw Zahhar.' 
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‘Not [of] that jajik [=herbal cheese], [and] not [of] that 
poison.’ (proverb no. (44) in the present collection) 


Juxtaposed clause proverbs in the present collection: nos (3), (6), 
(9), (10), (15), (16), (31), (34), (39), (43), (44), (49), (52), (55), 
(58), (59), (61), (66), (69), (74), (75), (80), (82), (85), (92), (96), 
(97), (109), (148), (153), (176), (189), (191). 

Juxtaposed clause proverbs in the previously published col- 
lections: R:1; SE:41, SE:65, SE:73, SE:93, SE:141; SA:4, SA:10, 
SA:13, SA:18, SA:20, SA:21, SA:23, SA:28, SA:38, SA:42, SA:46, 
SA:48, SA:50, SA:68, SA:96, SA:137, SA:138, SA:144, SA:147. 


6.5. Parallelism 


Some proverbs exhibit overt semantic parallelism between two 
parts of the proverb. 
xdsa g-amra:' ’axoni,' xuzt xazydnnox wdzir diinye,' ’axdéna 
g-émer:' xdsi,' xuzi xazdnnax xadddmtad baxti.' 
‘The sister says: ‘My brother, I wish I would see you [ = that 
you would be] the wazir of the [entire] world.’ The brother 
says: ‘My sister, I wish I would see you [=that you would 
be] the servant-maid of my wife.’ (proverb no. (3) in the 
present collection) 
xd baba' ga-mddbar ’asra yaltinke,' ’asra yaltinke la-ga-mddbri 
xd baba. ' 
‘One father can support ten children, [but] ten children 
cannot support one father.’ (proverb no. (39) in the present 
collection) 


Parallelism in proverbs in the present collection: nos (3), (6), (9), 
(10), (39), (42), (43), (44), (45), (48), (49), (55), (58), (61), (65), 
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(75), (80), (82), (85), (86), (96), (97), (109), (153), (163), (168), 
(176), (177), (189), (191). 

Parallelism in proverbs in the previously published collec- 
tions: BA:1, BA:2, BA:7; R:1, R:2, R:5, R:11, R:14, R:16, R:17, 
R:25, R:26, R:34, R:38, R:50, R:52, R:69, R:78, R:92, R:107; 
SE:11, SE:15, SE:17, SE:25, SE:26, SE:29, SE:37, SE:44, SE:46, 
SE:48, SE:50, SE:52, SE:56, SE:65, SE:70, SE:103, SE:104, SE:105, 
SE:111, SE:116, SE:122, SE:123, SE:125, SE:128, SE:131; SA:10, 
SA:13, SA:16, SA:21, SA:23, SA:38, SA:42, SA:147. 


6.6. Semantic Field of the Proverb’s Image 


There are several particularly common semantic fields from 
which proverbs’ images are drawn. It should be emphasised that 
the semantic field of the proverb’s image does not determine 
other aspects of that proverb, that is, its message formula or its 


function. 


6.6.1. Marriage 


palgad bartil,' hanna-le.' 
‘One half of the bride-price is henna.’ (proverb no. (67) in 


the present collection) 


Marriage image proverbs in the present collection: nos (6), (8), 
(23), (25), (42), (67), (87), (101), (117), (151), (153), (160), 
(169). 

Marriage image proverbs in the previously published col- 
lections: R:8, R:16, R:20, R:34, R:63, R:65, R:76, R:77, R:81, 
R:101, R:106; SE:27, SE:107, SE:108, SE:110, SE:111, SE:112, 
SE:113, SE:114, SE:131. 
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6.6.2. Family 


broni u-bar-broni u-té’ni alli. ' 

‘[Behold, here are] my son and my son’s son, [but yet] my 
load is upon me.’ Or: ‘My son and my son’s son and my load 
are upon me.’ (proverb no. (7) in the present collection) 
kid gdwar yamman,' b-sarxdxle bdbo.' ktid gdwear sotan,' 
b-amrdxle mamo.' 

‘Whoever marries our mother, we shall call him father. 
Whoever marries our grandmother, we shall call him un- 


cle.’ (proverb no. (23) in the present collection) 


Family image proverbs in the present collection: nos (3), (6), (7), 
(12), (23), (39), (42), (80), (112), (114), (117), (151), (153). 

Family image proverbs in the previously published collec- 
tions: R:10, R:21, R:32, R:36, R:53, R:101; SE:16, SE:17, SE:30, 
SE:31, SE:81, SE:113, SE:114, SE:121; SA:8, SA:82, SA:87, SA:88, 
SA:90, SA:105. 


6.6.3. Men and Women 


diwan baxtdsa,' bd bassima-le' man-diwan gure. 
‘Sitting with women is better than sitting with men.’ (prov- 


erb no. (83) in the present collection) 


Men and women image proverbs in the present collection: nos 
(12), (25), (58), (83), (86), (117), 151). 


22 Sabar (2002a, 210) notes that mamo is “used by young people ad- 
dressing a paternal uncle or any old person.” Each of the two sentences 
of this proverb can be used separately. 
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Men and women image proverbs in the previously pub- 
lished collections: BA:7; R:8, R:41, R:64, R:68, R:78; SE:10, 
SE:52, SE:53, SE:57, SE:106, SE:109, SE:110, SE:123. 


6.6.4. Animals 


Figures include donkeys, dogs, fish, foxes, mice, chickens, roost- 
ers, partridges, goats, crabs, lions, sheep, snakes, bulls, cows, 
calves, livestock in general, birds, horses, camels, ravens, doves, 
cats, ants, fleas, lice. 

>zza mgurwanta' k-Sdtya man-rés ?éna.' 

‘The grimy goat drinks from the fountain-head.’ (proverb 


no. (1) in the present collection) 


Animal image proverbs in the present collection: nos (1), (4), (7), 
(15), (22), (24), (28), (29), (31), (32), (35), (41), (54), (56), (57), 
(66), (70), (73), (90), (93), (102), (139), (141), (143), (165), 
(183). 

Animal image proverbs in the previously published collec- 
tions: BA:4, BA:6; R:3, R:6, R:16, R:17, R:27, R:44, R:49, R:50, 
R:55, R:66, R:72, R:73, R:74, R:75, R:82, R:84, R:84, R:87, R:93, 
R:99, R:107, R:108; SE:1, SE:2, SE:3, SE:4, SE:6, SE:8, SE:22, 
SE:33, SE:40, SE:47, SE:48, SE:59, SE:60, SE:67, SE:68, SE:70, 
SE:71, SE:99, SE:101, SE:117, SE:120, SE:122, SE:130, SE:131, 
SE:138, SE:142; SA:21, SA:48, SA:52, SA:55, SA:68, SA:69, 
SA:70, SA:71, SA:72, SA:73, SA:75, SA:80, SA:84, SA:96, SA:99, 
SA:100, SA:103, SA:109. 
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6.6.5. Kitchen and Cooking 


qoqa g-émer' xési déhwa-la,' ’atrdna [var: kdfkir] g-émer' *dtta 
mpdqli mdnnox. ' 

‘The clay pot says, “My bottom is made of gold”; the ladle 
says, “I just came out of there.”’ (proverb no. (61) in the 
present collection) 

qézra dad hawéba rdba kabaniyat,' k-dsya yan malixta' yan 
paxta.' 

‘A [pot of] cooked food that many cooks are involved in 
making turns out either [too] salty or [too] bland.’ (proverb 


no. (64) in the present collection) 


Kitchen cooking and food image proverbs in the present collec- 
tion: nos (24), (41), (44), (48), (55), (61), (62), (64), (75), (120), 
(115), (138), (149), (150), (159), (171), (172), (175), (176), 
(189), (191). 

Kitchen cooking and food image proverbs in the previously 
published collections: BA:4; R:103, R:104; SE:71, SE:75, SE:129, 
SE:135; SA:67, SA:137. 


6.6.6. Vulgarity 


Figures include genitalia, excrement, urine, flatulence, prostitu- 
tion, promiscuity. 
parté’na marre,' la-k-i’en ma b-é6zan bad-6 mirdta didi,' xmdra 
marre' ba-’dna Id g-mahkan.' 
‘The flea said: “I do not know what to do about that good- 
for-nothing of mine [=my penis]”, the donkey said: “I, 
then, shall not speak.”’ (proverb no. (66) in the present col- 
lection) 
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Vulgarity serves to increase the out-of-contextness of the proverb, 
its ‘improper’ images being sharply contrasted with the casual 
stream of discourse (see also §10.1 below). 

Vulgarity image proverbs in the present collection: nos 
(12), (22), (30), (31), (40), (47), (50), (53), (58), (63), (66), (68), 
(69), (70), (84), (88), (96), (99), (103), (104), (105), (107), 
(111), (144), (151), (155), (156), (164), (182). 

Vulgarity image proverbs in the previously published col- 
lections: R:50, R:62, R:70, R:80, R:94, R:102; SE:35, SE:38, SE:47, 
SE:58, SE:59, SE:67, SE:68, SE:100, SE:122, SE:123; SA:15, 
SA:24, SA:25, SA:48, SA:58, SA:74, SA:126, SA:129. 


6.6.7. Death and the Dead 


misa déhun qam-qorile, ’dl gan-‘ézen' dl gahandm,' lé-waju.' 
‘They have buried their dead, they do not care whether he 
goes to heaven or hell.’ (proverb no. (51) in the present 
collection) 


This does not include proverbs whose message refers to death or 
to the deceased but whose image does not, such as (in the present 
collection) proverbs nos (11), (193), and (194). 

Death and the dead image proverbs in the present collec- 
tion: nos (19), (25), (50), (51), (60), (125), (158), (183). 

Death and the dead image proverbs in the previously pub- 
lished collections: BA:5; R:35, R:60, R:65, R:106, R:107; SE:5, 
SE:20, SE:21, SE:28, SE:30, SE:33, SE:58, SE:70, SE:82, SE:131; 
SA:8, SA:28, SA:44, SA:72, SA:73, SA:115. 
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6.7. Rhyme 

Some proverbs rhyme. 
Sul ’ozile xurasi,' k-Cdhe ldbbi u-g-néxi °izasi.' 
‘Work done [for me] by my friends, my heart gets tired and 
my hands rest.’ (proverb no. (71) in the present collection. 
Cf. BA:1) 
gwara' stara.' 
‘Marriage is a shelter.’ (proverb no. (8) in the present col- 


lection) 


Rhymed proverbs in the present collection: nos (6), (8), (9), (27), 
(29), (42), (45), (49), (52), (59), (60), (65), (68), (71), (75), (76), 
(77), (80), (82), (86), (87), (92), (95), (106), (108), (119), (126), 
(150), (151), (152), (159), (162), (176), (184), (190), (192), 
(193), (197). 

Rhymed proverbs in the previously published collections: 
BA:1, BA:2, BA:3, BA:7; R:7, R:9, R:19, R:20, R:21, R:22, R:23, 
R:24, R:25, R:26, R:28, R:29, R:31, R:33, R:37, R:38, R:45, R:46, 
R:48, R:59, R:68, R:69, R:71, R:78, R:86, R:90, R:91, R:95, R:97; 
SE:22, SE:24, SE:47, SE:79, SE:81, SE:85, SE:88, SE:91, SE:103, 
SE:104, SE:108, SE:111, SE:118, SE:122, SE:123, SE:125, SE:129, 
SE:130, SE:132; SA:4, SA:6, SA:8, SA:16, SA:17, SA:20, SA:21, 
SA:23, SA:32, SA:37, SA:38, SA:68, SA:79, SA:81, SA:87, SA:92, 
SA:95, SA:102, SA:103, SA:105, SA:112, SA:116-124, SA:127, 
SA:129, SA:141, SA:150. 
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6.8. Metre 


Some proverbs present an equal number of stresses in the two 


parts of the proverb, similar to the metre of biblical poetry. 


dréla mdya bad-tré Saqyasa.' 

‘She poured water in both troughs.’ (proverb no. (81) in the 
present collection) 

marira xtaya,' xdlya ’alaya.' 

‘Bitter below, sweet above.’ (proverb no. (82) in the present 
collection) 


Proverbs in metre in the present collection: nos (4), (6), (8), (13), 
(14), (15), (21), (29), (33), (34), (42), (44), (45), (52), (53), (55), 
(58), (59), (60), (65), (68), (71), (74), (75), (77), (81), (82), (85), 
(92), (96), (97), (101), (108), (109), (116), (119), (123), (139), 
(140), (143), (145), (147), (148), (150), (159), (168), (175), 
(177), (193), (197). 

Proverbs in metre in the previously published collections: 
R:3, R:12, R:14, R:15, R:22, R:25, R:28, R:37, R:55, R:57, R:58, 
R:69, R:73, R:78, R:85, R:86, R:91, R:92, R:98, R:99, R:100; 
SE:11, SE:15, SE:16, SE:18, SE:19, SE:23, SE:25, SE:26, SE:29, 
SE:37, SE:41, SE:42, SE:46, SE:47, SE:48, SE:49, SE:50, SE:56, 
SE:59, SE:61, SE:79, SE:91, SE:105, SE:111, SE:122, SE:123, 
SE:125, SE:131, SE:132, SE:141; SA:4, SA:9, SA:17, SA:18, SA:21, 
SA:23, SA:28, SA:37, SA:46, SA:49, SA:53, SA:68, SA:79, SA:92, 
SA:102, SA:108, SA:112, SA:150. 
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6.9. Alliteration 


Alliteration or other forms of sound play are common in prov- 
erbs. 
broni u-bdr-broni u-te’ni alli. ' 
‘[Behold, here are] my son and my son’s son, [but yet] my 
load is upon me.’ Or: ‘My son and my son’s son and my load 
are upon me.’ (proverb no. (7) in the present collection) 
ktiri u-kurdsti,' u-té’ni alli.' 
‘[Behold, here are] my young goat, and my young she-goat, 
[but yet] my load is upon me.’ Or: ‘My young goat and my 
young she-goat and my load are upon me.’ (proverb no. (7) 
var. in the present collection) 
xmdrta mpdqlula xalawasa.' 
‘The she-ass found relatives [lit. uncles].’ (proverb no. (28) 
in the present collection) 
ld °dw jajik,' 1a >dw zahhar.' 
‘Not [of] that jajik [=herbal cheese], [and] not [of] that 


poison.’ (proverb no. (44) in the present collection) 


Proverbs with alliteration in the present collection: nos (2), (6), 
(7), (13), (28), (29), (44), (46), (47), (59), (60), (65), (72), (81), 
(82), (85), (92), (95), (96), (100), (101), (107), (108), (116), 
(119), (123), (126), (128), (133), (137), (140), (148), (150), 
(159), (161), (162), (163), (168), (184), (189), (191), (192), 
(193), (195), (197). 

Proverbs with alliteration in the previously published col- 
lections: BA:7; R:7, R:10, R:12, R:14, R:18, R:19, R:46, R:57, 
R:63, R:79, R:83, R:87, R:92, R:99; SE:11, SE:29, SE:37, SE:40, 
SE:48, SE:49, SE:50, SE:52, SE:60, SE:80, SE:115, SE:116, SE:118, 
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SE:128, SE:131; SA:7, SA:10, SA:13 (quoted as ‘variant’), SA:14, 
SA:17, SA:23, SA:30, SA:31, SA:40, SA:42, SA:49, SA:50, SA:53, 
SA:57, SA:102, SA:103, SA:113, SA:139. 


6.10. None of the Features Listed Above 

Some proverbs contain none of the aforementioned features. 
xd lébe I-xa,' g-émer tré tré sdloxun alli.' 
‘One cannot overcome [even] one, [but] yet he says come 
unto me in pairs.’ (proverb no. (38) in the present collec- 
tion) 
ddmmad s4mSa g-napqa' ’éwa g-él kasla' *dp-awa g-dbe Saxan.' 
‘When the sun comes out [=appears], the cloud goes to 
her, it also wants to warm up.’ (proverb no. (154) in the 
present collection) 


Proverbs with none of the above features in the present collection: 
nos (26), (38), (94), (110), (113), (118), (121), (122), (129), (130), 
(131), (132), (134), (135), (154), (167), (173), (174), (179), (180), 
(185), (186), (187), (196). 

Proverbs with none of the above features in previously pub- 
lished collections: R:39, R:40, R:42, R:43, R:47, R:51, R:54, R:56, 
R:61, R:67, R:88; SE:7, SE:45, SE:54, SE:64, SE:66, SE:69, SE:78, 
SE:83, SE:84, SE:87, SE:96, SE:97, SE:126, SE:134, SE:137, SE:140; 
SA:47, SA:56, SA:83, SA:85, SA:86, SA:106, SA:130, SA:133. 


7.0. Folkloristic Structure 


In his article ‘On the Structure of the Proverb’, Alan Dundes 
(1981) offers an approach towards the analysis of proverb struc- 


ture different from the one taken in the previous section. Dundes 
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still focuses on the internal structure of the proverb, but not on 
its linguistic structure. Rather than taking into account the prov- 
erb’s grammatical elements, Dundes considers what he terms its 
‘folkloristic structure’: 

To the extent that proverbs are composed of words, there 

would have to be linguistic structure involved. The ques- 

tion is rather whether there are underlying patterns of 

‘folkloristic structure’ as opposed to ‘linguistic structure’ 

which may be isolated. (Dundes 1981, 46) 

Dundes also detaches his analysis from the question of function: 
“The critical question is thus not what a proverb does, but what 
a proverb is” (Dundes 1981, 45).”4 

As quoted above (83.0), Dundes defines the proverb as “a 
traditional propositional statement consisting of at least one de- 
scriptive element, a descriptive element consisting of a topic and 
a comment” (Dundes 1981, 60). The terms ‘subject’ and ‘predi- 
cate’ are deliberately avoided here, since these syntactic elements 
do not always coincide with the topic-comment pair. 

In the tradition of structuralism, a central concept in Dun- 
des’s analysis is contrast or opposition. When a proverb is com- 
prised of more than one “descriptive element,” the relation be- 
tween these elements may be either oppositional or non-opposi- 
tional. An example given by Dundes for a non-oppositional 


“multi-descriptive element proverb” (Dundes 1981, 60)—that is, 


?3 And, indeed, a given proverb from its context. See §13.0 below. 
4 This contrasts with the approach of Seitel, for example. See §9.0 be- 
low. 
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a proverb consisting of more than one descriptive element—is 
like father, like son. A Zakho example would be: 

ld °dw jajik,' ld >dw Zdhhar.' 

‘Not [of] that jajik [=herbal cheese], [and] not [of] that 


poison.’ (proverb no. (44) in the present collection) 


Dundes’s example for an oppositional multi-descriptive element 
proverb is Man works from sun to sun but woman’s work is never 
done, where there are oppositions of man versus woman, and fi- 
nite work versus infinite work. A corresponding Zakho example 


would be: 


bdba g-ydwal ta-yalonke' ktitru k-farhi,' ydlonke g-ydwi ta- 
babohun' kiitru g-baxi,' 

‘[When] a father gives to [= provides for] his children, both 
[sides] are happy, [when] children give to their father, both 


[sides] cry.’ (proverb no. (80) in the present collection) 


This distinction between oppositional and non-oppositional con- 
stitutes the primary division in Dundes’s typology of multi-de- 
scriptive element proverbs. The oppositional or non-oppositional 
relation between the descriptive elements in a proverb is gener- 
ated by different proportions of “identificational-contrastive” fea- 
tures (Dundes 1981, 52).° Some proverbs involve primarily con- 
trastive features and are therefore clearly oppositional, while oth- 
ers involve identificational features and are non-oppositional. 
But many proverbs combine both identificational and contrastive 
features. Thus, the axis of oppositional-non-oppositional must be 


seen as a continuum (Dundes 1981, 59). 


°° The term is taken from linguist Kenneth Pike. 
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Proverbs achieve varying degrees of contrast or similarity 
by employing different combinations of contrast between their 
structural constituents. The strongest contrast is produced when 
both pairs of topics and the comments of the two descriptive el- 
ements are in opposition: Last hired, first fired (last = first, 
hired = fired). Similar examples exist in Zakho: 

darmdn Sazdne *iz,' darmdn sri‘ lés.' 

‘There is a cure for the mad, [but] there is no cure for the 

crazed.’ (proverb no. (10) in the present collection) 

(cure for the mad ~ cure for the crazed, there is a= there is no) 

mdd mjomé‘lu bad kocdksa,' zdllu bad ’atrana.' 

‘What they have saved with a spoon, they wasted with a 

ladle.’ (proverb no. (48) in the present collection) 


(saved ~ wasted, spoon ~ ladle) 


A lesser contrast exists when only one pair of these compo- 
nents is in opposition: Easy come, easy go (easy = easy, come = go). 
Zakho examples of this lesser degree of contrast include: 

Id éwa' u-ld sdxwa,' 

‘Not [in] cloud and not [in] fine weather.’ (proverb no. (45) 

in the present collection) 

(not = not, cloud + fine weather) 

sawona qrasle,' soténta hnéle-la,' 

‘The old man pinched [and] the old woman enjoyed it.’ 

(proverb no. (58) in the present collection) 


(old man = old woman, to pinch parallels to enjoy) 


Non-opposition will be produced when none of the compo- 


nents are in contrast: Many men, many minds. Zakho examples: 
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gémle cuka,' bsdmla dika.' 

‘Cuka got up, [and] the place become [more] pleasant.’ 
(proverb no. (59) in the present collection) 

>6z hawtisa,' mdndi b-maya. ' 

‘Do an act of kindness, [and] throw [it] in the water.’ (prov- 


erb no. (74) in the present collection) 


For Dundes (1981, 54), “all proverbs are potentially propo- 
sitions which compare and/or contrast.” A high level of contrast 
or contradiction between the elements of the proverb is analogous, 
suggests Dundes, to the concept of complementary distribution in 
linguistic theory. For example, consider When the cat’s away, the 
mice will play (Dundes 1981, 55). From the three sets of contrasting 
composites in this proverb—cat#mice, one#many, ab- 
sence # presence—there appears an image of two mutually exclu- 
sive situations: the presence of the cat versus the presence of the 
mice. These two situations can be said to be in complementary 
distribution, since when one is the case the other cannot be. Once 
again, an analogous example can be found in Zakho proverbs: 

Stila’ ’arya-le,' g-ndhki 7alle,' k-pdyas ruvika,' 

‘Work is a lion. Only touch it [and] it becomes a fox.’ (prov- 

erb no. (73) in the present collection) 

(untouched [not commenced] work#touched [com- 

menced] work, lion = fox) 

The two situations—where one has not started work and it is as 
intimidating as a lion, and where one has started work and con- 
sequently it has shrunk to being a fox—are mutually exclusive, 


and may be described as being in complementary distribution. 
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On the basis of these principles Dundes offers several types 
of underlying ‘folkloristic structure’ of proverbs. These types, in 
addition to giving insights concerning the theory of the phenom- 
enon of the proverb, may be used as a tool for the classification 


and lexicography of proverbs. 


8.0. Proverbs in Behavioural or Interactional 


Contexts vs Proverbs in Narratives 


A distinction should be made between proverbs used in social 
interaction and proverbs used within a narrative. Those two cat- 
egories, however, overlap to a degree. Firstly, narratives in them- 
selves can perform, and usually do perform, a function in social 
interaction. And secondly, the account of proverb used in social 
interaction—the context situations provided in the present prov- 
erb collection, for example—is always in the form of a narrative: 
the actual social happening has been narrativised. 

Scholars have studied the use of proverbs within narratives, 
particularly folk-narratives,”° as a special case of proverb usage, 
with its own unique additional characteristics: 

The use of a proverb within a folk narrative, stresses the par- 

adigmatic, cultural aspect of the proverb. The proverb within 

the narrative creates an effect of intertextuality, a relationship 

between several texts. (Hasan-Rokem 1982a, 11)?” 

A special class of proverb consists of those proverbs which allude 


to particular narratives, usually narratives which are well-known 


6 A book dedicated to this topic is Hasan-Rokem (1982a). 
27 Hasan-Rokem refers here to Morawski (1970) and Abrahams and Bab- 
cock (1977). 
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to members of the community. A proverb of this type immedi- 
ately brings to mind the associated narrative, and thus telling it 
in its entirety becomes unnecessary. The frequent use of a prov- 
erb of this kind separately from its narrative grants it a degree of 
independence, and it is possible that a member of the community 
could learn the correct usage, message, and social function of 
such a proverb without becoming aware of its narrative, alt- 
hough, naturally, knowing the narrative is a condition for a fuller 
understanding of it. 

Several such narrative-dependent proverbs are recorded in 
the present collection: nos (70), (101), and (117). There are also 
examples in the previously published collections: R:3, R:4, R:5, 
R:6, R:9, R:10, R:20, R:37, R:41, R:43, R:59, R:82, R:85, R:95; 
SE:65; SA:12, SA:30. 


9.0. Seitel’s Social Use of a Metaphor 


A model of analysing the elements of a proverb’s utterance in 
relation to its extra-linguistic context was suggested by Peter Sei- 
tel (1969). Seitel divides each performance of a proverb into 


three components: 


1. the ‘social context’: the various elements that constitute 
the relation between the speaker and the hearer of a 
proverb, the circumstantial relation between the addressee 
of the proverb and its addresser; 

2. the ‘imaginary situation’: the constituents of the image 
expressed in the proverb itself and the nature of the 


relations between them; 
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3. the ‘social situation’: the situation in social interaction 
that the proverb is applied to, the social end that the 
proverb is intended to further. 


This can be exemplified using the following Zakho proverb. 


xmara k-’’e *dxal na‘na‘?! 
‘Does a donkey know to eat spearmint?!’ (proverb no. (41) 


in the present collection) 


This proverb was said by a grandmother to her grandson when 
the latter refused to eat a certain dish she had prepared for him. 
According to Seitel’s terminology, the social context would be the 
familial relation between a grandmother and a grandson, with all 
that it entails (age, gender, traditional roles, generational gap, 
etc.); the imaginary situation would be the image expressed in 
the proverb itself, that is to say the donkey, the spearmint, and 
the relation between them, perhaps ‘inability to eat’, ‘lack of ap- 
preciation’, or ‘ignorance of the quality of’; and the social situa- 
tion to which the proverb is applied is the refusal of the grandson 
to eat the dish due to, in the grandmother’s view, ignorance to- 
wards its quality or mere stubbornness. It is clear, and this is one 
of the central qualities of the phenomenon of the proverb, that 
there is an analogical relationship between the imaginary situa- 
tion of the proverb and the social situation. 

Another important part of Seitel’s model is the concept of 
correlation. In our example, the grandson fills two roles: he takes 
part in both the social context—being a child, male, grandson, of 


a certain age, and so on—and also in the social situation—being 
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the one that refuses stubbornly and ignorantly to eat. The map- 
ping of one type of relation onto the other by means of applying 
a proverb is termed by Seitel ‘correlation’. 

Seitel proposes a simple and useful way of classifying types 
of correlation. A proverbial correlation may be either in the first, 
second, or third person, singular or plural. In our example, the 
correlation is that of second person singular. Had the grand- 
mother directed the proverb to two of her grandchildren, the cor- 
relation would have been second person plural. Had the grand- 
mother uttered the proverb while speaking to her daughter, the 
mother of the grandson, about the grandson’s refusal, the corre- 
lation would have been third person singular. 

As Seitel shows, the very same proverb may have different, 
and sometimes reversed, meanings when used in different corre- 
lations. Seitel states that, in the community whose proverbs are 
the subject of his study,”® proverbs belonging to the type involv- 
ing animals, when correlated with human beings in a first-person 
correlation, are always intended to justify one’s own actions, 
whereas the same type of proverb, and indeed the same proverbs 
themselves, when in a second-person correlation, are intended as 
a negative appraisal of the addressee’s actions. There seems to be 
a rule operating here, which can only be discovered by docu- 
menting and analysing the features of the context and the situa- 
tion. It is a demonstration of the importance of the documenta- 
tion of these features for the study of the phenomenon of the 
proverb in any given language community. 


Seitel’s approach is directed at answering a critical question: 


?8 The Ibo people of Eastern Nigeria. 
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Given that a person has memorized a certain number of 
proverb texts, by application of what set of rules does he 
speak them in a culturally appropriate manner and by 
what criteria does he judge the correctness of another’s us- 
age? (Seitel 1969, 144) 

In Seitel’s view, the answer to this question is to be found in these 


‘external’ categories of function. 


10.0. Arora’s ‘Perception of Proverbiality’ 


Unlike other scholars who have attempted to define the genre of 
proverbs, Shirley Arora, in her article ‘The Perception of Prover- 
biality’ (Arora 1994), does not try to find intrinsic features of the 
proverb by studying a particular corpus of actual proverbs, on 
the basis of which a definition may by formulated. In her view, 
the important question is not what a proverb is, but rather what 
leads listeners to identify a proverb when they encounter one. 
Arora distinguishes between two separate questions. The first 
question is, how does the researcher identify a proverb? That is, 
how does the researcher determine the category of their object 
of investigation, in which some phrases are included and some 
are not (Arora 1994, 4)??? The second, more fundamental, ques- 
tion is, how does a speaker of a particular language, within a 
particular oral culture, identify a proverb? How does the speaker 
assign the label ‘proverb’ correctly? From a descriptive point of 
view, this is a central question; as Arora (1994, 6) argues, “the 


success of a proverb performance as such must depend ultimately 


2° In the words of Seitel (1969, 144): “How does one recognize that 
which he is going to study?” 
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on the listener’s ability to perceive that he or she is being ad- 
dressed in traditional, i.e., proverbial, terms.” 

By applying the label ‘proverb’ to an utterance, the listener 
refers its content not to the authorship of the immediate speaker, 
but to the authority of communal tradition. This dissociation of 
the proverb from the individual speaker is an important factor in 
the performance of a proverb, and is one of the sources of its 
effectiveness in fulfilling its social function. 

What is significant, and essential to the success of any 

proverb performance, is evidence that the utterance in 


question was ‘not made up’ by the speaker; that it belongs 
to the category of ‘they say,’ not ‘I say.’ (Arora 1994, 8) 


The listener knows that the proverb used by the speaker was 

not made up by that person. It is a proverb from the cul- 

tural past whose voice speaks truth in traditional terms. It 

is the ‘One,’ the ‘Elders,’ or the ‘They’ in ‘They say,’ who 

direct. The proverb user is but the instrument through 

which the proverb speaks to the audience. (Arewa and 

Dundes 1964, 70, adapted by Arora 1994, 5, with Arora’s 

adaptations in italics) 
Thus the question of how a listener knows that a particular phrase 
is intended as a proverb arises. How does he or she know that it is 
expected of him or her to refer the saying to communal authorship? 

Arora’s claim is that a number of features increase the prob- 
ability of a phrase being perceived as a proverb. Some of these 
features are independent of the ‘genuineness’ of the proverb: an 
‘artificial’ newly composed proverb, in which these features are 
deliberately incorporated, may well be perceived as a genuine ‘tra- 
ditional’ one; this is indeed shown to be the case by the results of 


an experiment reported in the article (Arora 1994, 13-23). These 
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features, therefore, play a crucial role in the process of the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of new proverbs in a particular community.*° 

Each of the nine features that Arora suggests increase the 
chance of a listener interpreting an utterance as a proverb are 


now discussed in turn. 


10.1. Out-of-contextness 


The out-of-context nature of proverbs, when used in a natural 
conversational context, is a feature noted by many paremiolo- 
gists.*! Here it is argued that the ‘abruption’ of the natural, well- 
contextualised, flow of conversation, is one of the markers that 
allow the listener to identify a proverb. This trait, naturally, can 
be observed by a listener or researcher only when proverbs occur 


within the framework of natural discourse.*? 


10.2. Traditionality 


For a researcher, the traditionality of a proverb is in many cases 
a verifiable attribute (Arora 1994, 7). A proverb that is claimed 
to be ‘traditional’ by a community of speakers may be found ei- 
ther in historical documents of previous periods of the language 


or in more recent scholarly paremiographical collections. 


3° Arora, whose study is based on the identification of proverbs in Span- 
ish by members of Spanish-speaking communities in Los Angeles, 
acknowledges that these features and the ranking of their relative prom- 
inence may differ in different languages. 

3 See, for instance, Seitel’s definition quoted in §3.0 above. 

32 Hence the importance of providing context situations in a proverb 
collection; see §13.0 below. 
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This, however, cannot be applied to languages for which 
written sources are lacking. Neo-Aramaic, in this respect, presents 
in a challenging situation: there is relatively little historical docu- 
mentation of Neo-Aramaic and its various dialects. However, other 
forms of older Aramaic are abundantly documented. A comparison 
between the corpus of Neo-Aramaic proverbs and the corpus of 
Talmudic Aramaic proverbs, for instance, may prove fruitful.*° 
Furthermore, many Neo-Aramaic proverbs may have parallel 
proverbs attested in historical documents of other languages of the 


area (Hebrew, Kurdish, Persian, Turkish, or Arabic). 


10.3. Currency 


Taylor (1985, 3) defined the proverb as “a saying current among 
the folk.” There is no doubt that general acceptance is an im- 
portant, perhaps crucial, feature of a proverb. But what is the 
criterion for considering a proverb to be current? What is the 
‘critical mass’ of currency? It seems that there is no clear answer 
for this.** 

Determining the currency of a proverb becomes more prob- 
lematic when investigating a language such as Jewish Neo-Ara- 
maic, with a limited number of native speakers. If one wishes to 


capture the ‘traditional’ situation, one must assume that modern 


33 For examples of Jewish Zakho proverbs with Talmudic or Midrashic 
parallels, see proverbs nos (15), (39), (44), (52), (64), (77), (178) in the 
present collection. 

4 Arora (1994, 7): “but no one has suggested a means of identifying the 
point at which sufficient ‘currency’ has been attained to mark the mag- 
ical transformation from non-proverb to proverb.” 
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speakers’ knowledge, judgement, and familiarity with the lexicon 
of proverbs represent those of the community of earlier period. 
However, this problem is solved if the subject of study is defined 
as the language as it is spoken today by its present community of 
speakers, and the oral culture of that community. 

It should be borne in mind that actual traditionality and 
currency have little or no significance for the speaker and listener 
in a proverb performance situation. The speakers usually do not 
possess any factual knowledge about these variables. As Arora 
puts it, “from the ethnic point of view, age and currency are 
largely assumptions based on the attribution of these character- 


istics to the abstract category of ‘proverbs’ (Arora 1994, 8). 


10.4. Repetition 


The fact that a particular phrase is repeated on more than one 
occasion by speakers is an indication that it is a proverb. It is not 
a sufficient one though, since it is also common for simple sen- 
tences to be repeated in conversation. Arora claims, however, 
that “more complex utterances are not as a rule repeated word 


for word on other occasions” (Arora 1994, 8). 


10.5. Grammatical and Syntactic Features 


Proverbs are likely to have some grammatical or syntactical fea- 
tures which both make the proverb “easier to remember and 
transmit” (Silverman-Weinreich 1981, 71, quoted in Arora 1994, 
9-10), and “[intimate] to those who do not know it that it is a 
proverb” (Silverman-Weinreich 1981, 71, quoted in Arora 1994, 


9-10). These features, however, are not in themselves sufficient 
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for a definition of the genre, since they “would appear equally 
applicable to non-traditional, conversational utterances” (Arora 


1994, 10; see 86.0 above for examples of this type of features). 


10.6. Metaphor 


When browsing through an existing collection of proverbs, la- 
belled as such, we automatically interpret the proverbs’ images 
as meant metaphorically: the label ‘proverb’ entails metaphorical 
interpretation. 

In reality, however, the process is the opposite: the out-of- 
contextness of a statement “labels it as a metaphor, to be under- 
stood figuratively, and leads in turn to its identification as a prov- 
erb” (Arora 1994, 11). The metaphorical interpretation, triggered 
by the utterance’s out-of-contextness, entails the labelling as 
‘proverb’. The metaphorical quality of a proverb is determined 
by its context. It “becomes metaphorical only within its context” 
(Arora 1994, 11). As a result, paremiographical collections which 
document only the proverbs, and isolate them from their original 
discursive context, lack something fundamental to the phenome- 


non of the proverb and its study (see 813 below). 


10.7. Paradox and Irony 


Proverbs may use features such as paradox or irony, or “sharp 
contrasts and surprising comparisons” (Arora 1994, 11, referring 
to the ideas of Silverman-Weinreich 1981, 77). These semantic 


features “add to the impression of an utterance as a polished ar- 
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tefact, rather than a casual statement” (Arora 1994, 12).*° In do- 
ing so, “they contribute to the ‘made-up/non-made-up’ contrast” 
(Arora 1994, 12). 


10.8. Lexical Markers 


The use of archaic lexical items both “mark[s] an utterance as 
non-conversational” and “provide[s] added evidence to the lis- 
tener that what he is hearing is an ‘old’ saying” (Arora 1994, 12). 
Along the same lines, Sabar (1978, 218 and fn. 18) claims that 
“proverbs may indicate various dialects or older strata and in- 
clude archaic forms or words, some of them unknown or obsolete 
outside of the proverb. [...] As any folk literature, proverbs, too, 


may preserve archaic words and forms.”*° 


10.9. Prosodic Markers 


The use of certain prosodic (or as Arora terms them, phonic) 
markers can signal to a listener that an utterance is a prov- 
erb. For example, if an utterance involves rhyme, metre, or 
alliteration, it is more likely to be treated as a proverb. 


The existence or absence of metric substructure in a mes- 
sage is the quality first recognized in any communicative 


35 For a discussion from another angle of the proverb being ‘a polished 
artefact’, see §12.0 below. 

3° Sabar gives the following example (SA:150): zdlle x6la bdsar dola.' ‘The 
rope has followed the drum (or the bucket).’ Sabar explains that the 
original meaning of the archaic word dola ‘bucket’ was lost in Neo-Ara- 
maic, and so the word is interpreted as its homonym, ‘drum’; hence the 
different explanations of the proverb. See proverb no. (77) in the pre- 
sent collection. 
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event and hence serves as the primary and most inclusive 
attribute for the categorization of oral tradition.... The 
presence of such markers indicates ‘a deliberate deviation 
from everyday speech’. (Ben-Amos 1976a, 228-29, quoted 
in Arora 1994, 13) 


11.0. Deictic and Anaphoric Usage 


A distinction may be made between the deictic and anaphoric 
usages of proverbs. Proverbs may be used deictically—that is, 
they may refer to persons, events, situations, or objects that are 
extra-linguistic, but still have relevance to the speaking event. 
Proverbs may also be used in reference to persons, events, situa- 
tions, facts, and so on that were previously mentioned in the dis- 
course—that is, anaphorically. 

The anaphoric usage of proverbs is most evident when 
proverbs are employed in narrative, where it is clear that they 
refer to an intra-discursive element. The distinction between 
deictic and anaphoric proverb usage is not identical to that be- 
tween behavioural and narrative usages. Deictic and anaphoric 
usages can each be found in both behavioural and narrative con- 


texts. 


12.0. The Creative Process and the Proverb-reality 


Cycle 


In order to recognise a proverb as such, the addressee ought to 
identify in it a degree of creative reworking. The addressee must 
sense the trace of a creative process (see also 810.7 above). The 


creative formulation is what makes encountering an utterance of 
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a proverb enjoyable, and appreciated as meaningful, and is ulti- 
mately responsible for the proverb’s acceptance. The trace of cre- 
ative work can take various forms: interesting prosody, rhyme, 
or metre, a surprising metaphor, or humour. Each of the features 
discussed in §§6.1-10 and 10.1-9 above may serve as a trace of 
creative processing, detectable by the listeners. 

The various kinds of creative formulation are the result of 
the focusing of the creative effort on different stages of what is 


here termed the proverb-reality cycle: 


(a) a general, recurring situation in reality, or a general 
truth learned from experience (i.e., a ‘type’®” of reality, in 


terms of linguistic theory) 


y 


(b) the formulation of a proverb, by way of abstraction, 
generalisation (the poiesis of the proverb, its creative 


processing) 


y 


(c) the application of an existing proverb to a particular 
situation in reality (a ‘token’ of reality); the instantiation of 


the proverb 


The creative effort may be concentrated in varying propor- 
tions in the three stages of this cycle, as well as in the transitional 


stages leading from one to the other. Focusing the creative effort 


°” As opposed to a ‘token’. The relation in the pair type/token in this 
context is similar to the one in the Saussurean pair langue/parole. 
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in different stages produces different types of proverb. For exam- 


ple, consider the following two types of proverb. 


1. Proverbs which are formulations of general truths with 
unique wording and rhyme, metre, or alliteration. These 
proverbs tend to be spoken when the situation depicted in 
them actually occurs, that is to say, they tend not to be used 


metaphorically. Examples would be: 


pdra xwara' ta yoma k6oma.' 

‘A white coin for a black day.’ (proverb no. (65) in the pre- 
sent collection; also BA:2, SA:102) 

This proverb may be said, for instance, when a small 
amount of money is saved, or when coins change hands. 
palgdd qahbusa' mdn naxpusa.' 

‘Half of the lewdness is caused by shyness.’ (proverb no. 
(68) in the present collection) 

This proverb may be said, for instance, when a shameful 
incident happens to someone who is considered too modest 


or self-righteous. 


2. Proverbs which do not express in their image a general 
truth or a general statement. These are spoken in situations 
which are completely different from what is expressed in 
their image, and often in a very surprising way. An example 


would be: 
-aquibra Id g-yd’al go-nugba,' g-mdy’al kantista *3mme.' 
‘A mouse cannot enter the hole, [but yet it tries to] take a 


broom in with it.’ (proverb no. (4) in the present collection) 
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This proverb is used to describe a person who commits him- 
self or herself to a task beyond his or her powers, or to refer 
to a situation in which the resources are not sufficient to 


achieve a goal. 
Another example would be: 


ktid g-dbe sdker,' ld-g-manelu kasiye.' 

‘Whoever wants to get drunk does not count the cups.’ 

(proverb no. (21) in the present collection) 

This proverb is used when someone tries to save expenses 

after having already decided they want to achieve some- 

thing, or to express the view that one should commit one- 
self wholeheartedly to what one is doing. 

In a proverb of type (1), the focus of creativity would be in 
stage (b), the proverb’s poetic formulation, and in the transitional 
stage leading to it, the identification of the recurring situation in 
reality. In a proverb of type (2), the focus of creativity would be 
stage (c), the application of the proverb in a surprising manner, 
in a situation which is seemingly unrelated to the proverb’s im- 
age. 

Even a trace of the focus of creativity in the proverb is suf- 
ficient to enable the proverb’s acceptability, and its preservation 


in shared cultural memory. 


13.0. Context Situations 


In the present collection of proverbs, a context situation is pro- 
vided for each proverb in 814.0, giving a situation in which a 
speaker may use the proverb naturally. There are two main rea- 


sons for providing these context situations. 
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1. The context situation is an example of the correct use of 
the proverb. It provides the information about proverb 
competence involved in the usage of that particular 
proverb—for instance, the correlations between the 
constituents of the proverbs and reality, the out-of- 
contextness of the proverb, and so on.*® 

2. A context situation is the most effective and accurate 
way of recording the message of the proverb. For many of 
the proverbs, the message—a principal part of the proverb’s 
meaning—cannot be inferred from the proverb’s image. It 
may be argued that the most important part of the meaning 


of the proverb lies outside of it.°° 


An example of the importance of context statements for the 
second reason, that they give an effective means for recording 


the message of the proverb, can be demonstrated with a proverb 


38 Hasan-Rokem (1982a, 16): “The different performances reveal the 
denotative and connotative variation of a proverb, in the same way as 
different performances reveal the semantic variation of a word.” 

3° In discussing the understanding of proverbs, Hasan-Rokem (1982a, 
15) notes that “in and of itself, the proverb is an inadequate source.” 
The corpus of Aramaic proverbs recorded in the Talmud serves as an 
illustration of this. In many cases, the meaning of these proverbs is un- 
clear, as is evident from opposing interpretations made by commenta- 
tors. The reason is not necessarily that obscure words are used in the 
proverb. Rather, it is precisely because the meaning of the proverb lies 
primarily in its message, and in its social usage, both of which can be 
understood only if context is provided. When context is not recorded, 
the fragile meaning of the proverb is easily forgotten. 
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which appears in all four previously published collections (with 


slight variations): 


déna I-gure,' tdlga I-ttre.' 
‘Debt on men, snow on mountains.”*° 

Each collection gives a different explanation of the message of 
this proverb, and has a different understanding of the correla- 
tions between the metaphor’s constituents and what they repre- 
sent. Bar-Adon explains: “A man must not despair due to the load 
of his debt, like the eternal snow which the mountains carry pa- 
tiently” (Bar-Adon 1930, 13; my translation). That is, the ability 
of mountains to steadily resist the weight of snow is correlated 
to men’s perseverance. Rivlin explains: “Meaning, people will not 
give back what you lend them” (Rivlin 1946, 212; my transla- 
tion). That is, the disposition of snow to melt is correlated with 
people’s tendency not to pay back. Alternatively, snow as a com- 
mon reality is correlated with people’s indifference towards their 
debts. Segal explains: “Do not be afraid to incur debts; they will 
disappear like the winter snows” (Segal 1955, 268). That is, the 
snow’s disposition to melt is correlated with a debt’s tendency to 
eventually be settled. Finally, Sabar explains: “Just as it is natural 
for the lofty mountains to have snow on top, so it is for men to 
have debts. Don’t be ashamed to borrow money!” (Sabar 1978, 
223). That is, the naturalness of mountains carrying a heavy load 
of snow is correlated with the supposed naturalness of men to 
have debts. 


*° Sabar’s (1978, 223) translation has been provided here. Interestingly, 
the second half (in SE:125: the first half) of the proverb appears in the 
Babylonian Talmud, Ta‘anit 3b: 105 x3n. 
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In addition to offering different understandings of the mes- 
sage of this proverb and the function of the metaphor, the cited 
collections do not help us to establish the rules for the correct 
usage of this proverb, that is to say, in which social and discursive 


circumstances it may or may not be spoken.*! 


* A further example of the importance of context in proverb usage is 
seen in Dundes (1981, 51), where he comments on Sokolov’s (1950, 
285) statement that what distinguishes a proverb from a riddle in the 
case of a particular Russian sentence that can be used as both is intona- 
tion: 

Sokolov is incorrect, however, when he contends it is only 

by means of a single change of intonation that a proverb is 

transformed into a riddle. It is obviously not intonation per 

se which is the critical causal factor. Instead, it is the con- 

text in which the text is cited. [...] The context or rhetori- 

cal intention of the speaker determines the intonation pat- 

tern and the genre distinction. 
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14.0. The Proverbs 


The proverbs and proverbial phrases in this collection were col- 
lected from various informants. All context situations, unless oth- 
erwise stated, are recorded from Batia Aloni. Each proverb is 
glossed,” translated,** and given a context situation.* 
(1) dzza mgurwanta' k-sdtya man-rés °éna.' 

goat.F grimy.F IND-drink.1pFvV.F from-head.cen fountain/spring.F 


‘The grimy goat drinks from the fountain-head.’ 
Vars.: *3zza mgurwanta' g-éza ’al rés éna.' 

‘The grimy goat goes to the fountain-head.’ 

*zza mgurwanta' k-Sdtya man-rés xawora.' 

‘The grimy goat drinks from the river’s head.’ 


yd‘el dméxla kasléni' jmddla man- Yael spent the night with us, 
she was very cold [lit. she froze 
of cold], I covered her with a 
mérra-li_ °o-lahéfa dod-mdni-le blanket [lit. I threw a blanket 

on her], she said to me, “This 
dad-mani-le?!' la-g-banne!' Id- blanket—whose is it, whose is 
it?! I do not want it! I do not 
want to cover [myself] with 
hdwa _— ppdxe-paqaz,' *gzza it!” I told her, “Very well, 


garsa' mandéli *dlla  lahéfa' 


g-ban mkdsyan *dbbe!' mérri-la' 


” The Leipzig Glossing Rules (https://www.eva.mpg.de/lingua/re- 


sources/glossing-rules.php) are used here. Abbreviations used are: ACC 
accusative, COP copula, DAT dative, DEM demonstrative, F feminine, FUT 
future, GEN genitive, IMP imperative, IND indicative, INF infinitive, IPFV 
imperfective, JUS jussive, M masculine, NEG negator, PAST past tense, PFV 
perfective, PFV_PTCP perfective participle, PL plural, Poss possessive, REL 
relative, S singular, VERB_N verbal noun, 1 first person, 2 second person, 
3 third person. 

‘8 See note about translation in §5.0 of the Introduction. 

44 See §13.0 above. 
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ae Pe Tete .y [you] fastidious half-wit [lit. 
mgurwanta’ g-éza Sdtya man-rés 5 Asien As amy: eoat 


éna.' goes [and] drinks from the 
fountain-head.” 


(2) ia dad léb*-ox nagz-dt-ta' nstig-la.' 
hand.F of-GeN unable-2ms_bite.1prv-3ms-acc.3Fs_ _ kiss.IMP.2S-ACC.3FS 
‘A hand that you cannot bite, [you should] kiss.’ 
Var.: iz lébox nagzatta' nsugla.' 
‘Hand you cannot bite, kiss.’ Cf. SE:72. 


The connection between kissing and biting as opposite expres- 
sions of love and hate can be found in an interpretation of Gen. 
33.4 in Midrash Genesis Rabbah 78.9 with regard to Jacob and 


Esau. 
xa-bdxta uzla gazdnta el- A [certain] woman complained 
[lit. made a complaint] about 
*izamsa' u-mahkéla ma-’tizla u- her sister-in-law, and _ told 
[her] what she had done and 
mto lla b-résa.' u-mdrra g-dbawa what trouble she caused her 
[lit. and played with her head]. 
nasyadwa *smma,' mérra_ Id- And she said she had wanted to 
quarrel with her, [but] she said 
g-maxarwdnne bés ’axoni,' iz [to herself] “I should not de- 
stroy my brother’s house, a 
lébox nagzatta' nstqla.'| u- hand which you cannot bite, 
kiss it. And I spoke with her 
mahkéli mma bds.' well [=nicely].” 
(3) xdsa g-dmra:' ?ax6n-i,' xuzi xazy-dn-nox 


sister IND-say.IPFV.3FS brother-POSS.1S I_wish see.IPVF-1FS-ACC.2MS 
wazir dinye,' °axdna g-émer:' xds-i,' xuzt 

wazir.M.GEN world.F brother IND-say.IPFV.3MS sister-Poss.1s Iwish 
xaz-dn-nax xadddmt-ad_ _—baxt-i.' 


see.IPFV-1MS-ACC.2FS servant_maid-GEN wife-poss.1s 


45 A construction from older Aramaic la “it b- ‘there is not in-’. 
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‘The sister says: “My brother, I wish I would see you [= that 
you would be] the wazir of the [entire] world.” The brother 


says: “My sister, I wish I would see you [=that you would 


299 


be] the servant-maid of my wife. 


Vars.: xdsa g-dmra:' ’ax6ni, xuzi xazydnnox wazira,' / wdzir masa,' 
/ hakém dtnye,' / hakémat qasra,' / hakéma go qasra,'...’axdna 
g-émer:' xdsi,' xuzi xazdnnax gawésa gam bési.' 

‘The sister says: “My brother, I wish I would see you a wazir, / a 
wazir of a town, / the king of the world, / a king of a castle, / a 
king in a castle,...” The brother says: “My sister, I wish I would 


299 


see you a beggar in front of my house. 


?ana-rdba __ g-abdnne 


kullu 


’ax6ni I love my eldest [lit. firstborn] 
bixra,' ee aned brother very much, throughout 
the years [lit. all of the years] 


g-taldbwa ménni g-yawdnwale,' 
u-hdm pare ddmmad g-lazémwa.' 
rohdyi ’ay-xlisa tdle wéla. 
dammad-gurre °uzli tdle u-ta- 
u-hdr 


bdxte mdd_ g-abéwa,' 


g-taldbwa = médnni- ma’indnna 
bdxte bad-stil bésa' ¢tikun-léba 
mndésad gydna ’6za Stla.' bdsar 
kmdé Sanne’ fhamli mad-ndse 
g-amri,| xdsa_ g-amra' °axoni,' 
xuzi xazydnnox wdzir dinye,' 
xasi,' 


?axéna_—_g-émer:' xuzt 


xazdnnax xaddmtad baxti.' 


whatever he asks me I give 
him, also money when he 
needed. My own dear soul [lit. 
sweet spirit/soul] was for him. 
When he married I did for him 
and for his wife whatever they 
wanted, and he always used to 
ask me to help his wife with the 
housework because she cannot 
do [this] work by herself. After 
a few years I understood what 
people say: The sister says ‘My 
brother, I wish I would see you 
[=you would be] the wazir of 
the [entire] world. The brother 


, says: “My sister, I wish I would 


see you [=you would be] the 
servant-maid of my wife.” 
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(4) ?aqutbra Id g-ydal go-ntgba,' g-mdy’al 


mouse.M NEG IND-enter.IPFV.3MS in-hole.M __ IND-insert.IPFV.3MS 


kantsta *amm-e.' 
broom.F with-GEN.3Ms 
‘A mouse does not [=cannot] enter the hole, [but yet it 


tries to] take a broom in with it.’ 
Var.: ’aqubra lébe ya’el go-ntiqba... 
‘A mouse cannot enter the hole...’ 
Cf. proverbs nos (38) and (140) below, which are synonyms. 


xmasi,' qgam-‘azmdlan ta-pasha,' My mother-in-law invited us 
4 ee ... 5... for Passover. I told my friend 
°dna =mérri ta-xurdsti °’dsya she should come with us, I felt 
lit he Patent _, sorry for her [lit. my heart 
’ammeéni,' ldbbi pdsle *dbba Idtla started for her] [since] she 
ve ee a yg a, , does not have anyone [=any 
ci-xa,' géri pqgé'le,' marre-li,' relatives]. My husband was not 
Pa reres : ,,_, pleased [lit. exploded] [about 
?aqubra,' lébe yd’el go-ntiqba,' this], he told me, a mouse, 
: eee [even when] it cannot enter 
g-mdy’al kanusta ’amme. the hole, takes a broom with it. 


(5) al rés yatume' g-lépi gara’e.' 
on head.m.GEN orphan. IND-learn.IPFV.3PL_ barber.MPL 


‘On the head of the orphan do the barbers learn.’ 
Var.: ’al ré§ yattima' g-lépi 7dlle grda’a.' 


‘On the head of the orphan they learn to cut hair over it.’ 


dammad-skélli lépan mbdslan,' When I started learning to 
M6 ay cook, I used to cook matfu- 

niyye*© and xamusta,*” and I 
u-ktilla | qazdne used to take the whole pot to 


Sf Aine he an. our neighbours who were poor 
k-Saqldnwala ta-jirdne déni dad- ang had many children [lit. a 


g-ambasldnwa_ matfuniyye 


xamusta,'*” 


*© A tomato soup with meat dumplings. 
4” A sour soup with meat dumplings. 
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fiiie > Gell “w2seumla> oe: large family/household of chil- 
q dren]. My mother-in-law said, 
kaflitad yalinke.' xmdsi marra,' “This is how the world is, on 
foo ates Sah ~~ _...., the head of the orphan they 
°6to-hila dunye,’ °al rés yattima’ jearn to cut hair, but you have 
g-lépi grva.' bdle’dhat *uzlax also done a mitzvah [=a good 
deed].” 
maswa-sik.' 
(6) be-kdlo $38-lu,' be-xdtna Id r’ds-lu.'*® 


house.GEN-bride shake.prv-3PL house.GEN-bridegroom NEG feel.PFV-3PL 
‘[In] the house of the bride they are [already] rejoicing, 
[but in] the house of the bridegroom they have not [yet] 


felt*® [anything].’ 

jiran déni séla méarra ta-ydmmi 
satina,' mbdraxli,' g-dbi_ msddri 
géri hdwe "kénsul" go-’ameérika.' 
ysmmi mbogéra,' mdni_ marre- 
lax?! marra,' éti-xa bdle k-ian' 
ciikun "kénsul" hile sawona,' u- 
lés  éti-xa = mux-gori.' yammi 
Staqla.' xarde mérra ta-babi,' be- 
kdlo £3Slu,' be-xdtna 1d r’dslu.' 
bdsar kmd sabasa,' jiran mérra 
la-mSodérru gori,| msodédrru gér 


x, | 


ndsa. 


Our neighbour came [and] said 
to my mother, “Satuna, bless 
me, they want to send my hus- 
band to be a consul in Amer- 
ica.” My mother asked, “Who 
told you?” She said, “No one, 
but I know because the consul 
is an old man, and there is no 
one [suitable] like my hus- 
band.” My mother remained si- 
lent. Afterwards she said to my 
father, “[{In] the house of the 
bride they are [already] rejoic- 
ing, [but in] the house of the 
bridegroom they have not [yet] 
felt [anything].” After a few 
weeks, the neighbour said, 
“They did not send my hus- 
band, they sent another per- 
son.” 


*8 According to Sabar (2002a, 286), the meaning of this verb is ‘to no- 
tice, wake up (as a result of noise, etc.)’. For NENA speakers in Israel, 
though, the fundamental meaning of r’s is ‘to feel’. This is possibly due 
to the influence of the Modern Hebrew cognate rgs. 


(7) 
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brén-i__—su-bar-br6n-i u-t€’n-i °All-i.' 
son-poss.1s and-son-GEN-son-poss.1s and-load.m-poss.1s on-1s 
‘[Behold, here are] my son and my son’s son, [but yet] my 
load is upon me.’ 

Or: ‘My son and my son’s son and my load are upon me.’ 
Vars.: ktiri u-kurasti,' u-té’ni “alli.' / ras-xdsi.' 

‘[Behold, here are] my young goat, and my young she-goat, [but 


yet] my load is upon me / on my back.’ 


Or: ‘My young goat and my young she-goat and my load are upon 
me / on my back.’ 


Cf. proverb no. (180) below. 


(8) 


ktilla diinye hila 1-rési.' bréni u- “The entire world is on my 
head. My son and the son of my 
bar-broni u-t@ni “alli.' son—and my load is on me.’ 


suléza_kille-ile *lli,'|_ hdm ‘The work of the holiday 
[ =Passover] is on me. My sib- 

-axwdsi u-hdm yaltinke didi b-dse ane as well as my children 
will come to spend Passover 

pdshi ’3mmi.' ktiri u-kurdsti,! u- with me. My young goat, and 
my young she-goat, [but yet] 

t@ni alli.' gilli mgombélli go- my load is upon me. I am com- 
pletely immersed in work [lit. I 

Sula.' am mixed and shaped into balls 
in work].’ 


gwara' stara.' 
marriage [= marry.INF] cover.INF 
‘Marriage is a shelter.’ 
Var.: gwara' stdra-le.' 


‘Marriage is a shelter.’ 


Cf. R:81, a synonym. 


ddde har g-amrdwa taléni,' brdti Dade always used to tell us: 


bndsa ldzam gori,' gwara' stara- “My daughter, girls should get 


le. married, marriage is a shelter.” 
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dolamand'— brixa hdwe *gl-lox,' faqqir'— 

rich.M blessed.ms be.IPFV.3MS on-2MS_ poor.MS 

m-éka __ wéle-lox.' 

from-where be.PFV.3MS-DAT.2MS 

‘[To the] rich [they say] may it be a blessing [lit. blessed] 
for you, [to the] poor [they say] where did you get it from 


[lit. from where is it to you]?’ 
Vars.: “asir'—brixa hdwe *sllox,' ‘ani'—méka wéle-lox.' 


‘Rich—may it be blessed for you, poor—where did you get 
it from?’ 


faqgir' méka-lox,' dolamand' brixa *Allox.' 


‘Poor—where is it from? Rich—blessed upon you.’ 


Cf. R:94, SE:98, SE:99, SE:100. 


(10) 


Slo lisle bddle xdsta u-zdlle I- Salo wore a new suit and went 
to synagogue. Everyone asked 
him: ‘This suit where is it 
from?’ He became angry and 
qam-zondénna_ dtksat ndhum said: ‘I bought it where Nahum 
the rich had bought his suit.’ 
That is, poor—where did you 
get it from, rich—[may it be] a 
*gllox.' blessing [lit. blessed] for you.’ 


knasta.' kullu qam-baqrile ’e- 


bddle méka-ila?' krdble u-médrre 


zangin ztinne bddle dide.' ’dya- 


ila,' ‘ani’ méka-lox,' ‘asir' brixa 


darmdn Sazdne ’iz,, darmdn_ srie lés.' 
cure.M.GEN mad.pL there_is cure.M.GEN crazed.PL there_is_not 
‘There is a cure for the mad, [but] there is no cure for the 


crazed.’ 


(11) 
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-e-bdxta léwa ndsa,' Cti-xa lébe 
-dwaz ’amma,' Sazanta-la,' gimla 
*izdmsa morra,' léwa Sazdnta,' 
xuizi l-Sizanisa,' darmdn Sazdne 
iz,' darmdn sri‘e lés.' 


dinye' Id-k-pesa 
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That woman is not human, no 
one can get along [lit. do] with 
her, she is crazy. Her sister-in- 
law said [lit. rose and said], 
‘She is not mad, I wish she were 
mad [lit. may it be on mad- 
ness]. There is a cure for the 
mad, but not for the crazed.’ 


ta ¢cu-xa.' 


world.F NEG-IND-remain.IPFV.3FS for no_one 


‘The world will remain for no one.’ 


Var.: dtinye la-péSa ta-cu-xa.' 


‘The world will remain for no one.’ 


Cf. SA:45. 


(12) 


murdax bar-yona 7tuzle rdba bad- 
xdye dide,' ztinne u-mzobbéne be- 
sawasa,' 


raba,' 


bnéle go-yerusaldyim 
u-palgsd "kvisim™  go- 
yerusaldyim ’awa bnéle,' u-‘dla 
gdfle ndxle.' kiillu ndse bhatlu,' xd 
mérre ta-daw-xét,' dtinye' Id- 
k-peSa ta éti-xa.' ’afdllu ta-mdse 
rabénu.' 
hdkan soté-ni 
if 
b-sarx-dx-wa-la 


hawé-wa-la 
grandmother-Poss.1PL be.IPFV-PAST-DAT.3FS testicle.FPL 


Murdakh the son of Yona did a 
lot in his life. He bought and 
sold houses, he built a lot in Je- 
rusalem, and half of the roads 
in Jerusalem it was he who 
built, and he passed away [lit. 
rested] suddenly. All the peo- 
ple were shocked, one said to 
the other, “The world does not 
remain to anyone”, not even to 
Moses our Master. 


-9Skdsa, | 


mamo.'” 


FUT-Call. IPFV-1PL-PAST-ACC.3FS uncle.M 


*° Sabar (2002a, 210) on mdmo: “used by young people addressing a 
paternal uncle or any old person.” 
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(13) 


(14) 
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‘If our grandmother had had testicles, we would have called 


her uncle.”*? 

-améyi méarre,' hdkan ’ozsnwa 
?0to,' kazbénwa raba.' bdxte qam- 
jobdle,' Smé’lan' smé’lan,' hdkan 
-9Skdsa, | 


soti hawéwala 


b-sarxdxwala mdmo.' 


My uncle said: “If I had done 
such and such [lit. like that], I 
would have profited a lot.” His 
wife answered him: “So we 
heard, so we heard, if my 
grandmother had had testicles, 
we would have called her un- 
cle.” 


hdkan u-bdalkid' hawwal-bdla.' 


if and-maybe trouble.F 

‘Maybes cause only trouble.’ 
wan-mfakore hdkan ’ozdnwa 
6to,' bdlkid bds-tov hoya,' u- 
hdkan °6to,' bdlkid...' ydémmi 
méarra’ hdakan u-balkid' héwwel- 
bdla.' Id-lazam xdSwat hdkan 
6to' u-hakan °oto.' 
huzdya g-ndpaq 


jew.M 


‘aqale 


k-ése 


I was thinking if I had done so 
[lit. like this], maybe it would 
have been better, and if [I had 
done] so ([lit. like this], 
maybe... My mother said: “If 
and maybe [cause only] trou- 
ble, you should not think if so 
and if so.” 


man mdahkame,' 


IND-exit.IPFV.3Ms from court.F 


b-rés-e.' 


mind/intelligence.M-Poss.3MS IND-come.IPFV.3MS in-head.M-POss.3Ms 


‘[Only when] the Jew comes out of the court, does he gain 


back his wit.’ 
zalli t@yan Stila ta-‘éSan.' séli,' 
gam-bagqrili kma-So°dle.' man- 
Sétan' pdmmi gldqle' Id y’éli ma- 
mpéqli 

mjobdanwa.' 


u-mtoxmédnni 
9h! 


huzdya g-ndpaq man-mdhkame,' 


-amran.' 


md-lazam 


‘agélle k-ése b-rése.' 


I went to look for a job [in or- 
der] to support myself. I came, 
they asked me a few questions. 
From Satan [=Satan made it 
so that], my mouth closed, I 
did not know what to say. I 
went out and thought about 
what I should have answered. 
Ah! The Jew goes out of the 
courthouse [and] his mind 
comes [back] to his head. 
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(15) téra g-napel,' sakine g-zahf-i.' 
ox.M IND-fall.iprv.3Ms knife.PL IND-proliferate.IPFV-3PL 


‘The ox falls down, [and] the knives become abundant.’ 
Var.: téra mpalle,' sakine zhdflu.' 
‘The ox fell, knives became abundant.’ 


See: xpa0o TIn xn 5D: ‘The ox fell—sharpen the knife’ (BT®° 
Shabbat 32a)°! 


mpélle gandwa go-bes-sdleh °dga,' A thief entered [lit. fell into] 
the house of Saleh Aga, he 
‘cleaned out’ his house. Now, 
xd k-ési ndse,' g-dbbi pdre dad- one by one people come, they 
doysnnule.' la-wéllule mohldta.' want the money they had lent 
him. They did not allow him a 
respite. That’s it, the ox falls, 
g-zahfi.' the knives increase. 


bése gam-saraqle.' atta,' xd bdsar 


-dya-la,' téra g-ndpel,' sakine 


(16) ydma gné-le, qdza u-bdla — 1d-gne-lu.' 
day.m set.PFv-3ms trouble and-trouble NEG-set.PFV-3PL 


‘The day ended, [but its] troubles did not end.’ 
Var.: yéma g-gane,' qdza u-bdla la g-gdne.' 
‘The day ends, [but its] troubles do not end.’ 


Cf. SA:147. See also Sabar (2002a, 123), under g-n-y. 


*gdyo smé’li kma-dardubald sélu Today I have heard how many 

ailments came upon Nahum 

’al-ndhum ‘drja,' yéma g-gdne,' the lame, the day ended [lit. 

; pie nat set], [but] the troubles did not 
qdza u-bdla Id g-gane. end [lit. set]. 


(17) képa_ ’al-dtik-e yaqura. ' 


stone.M on-place-poss.3mMs heavy.M 


°° BT = Babylonian Talmud, Vilna edition. 
51 T thank Prof. Yoel Elitzur for this reference. 
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‘A stone is heavy [when it is] in its place.’ 
Cf. SE:34, SA:77. 


sdmra mérra ta-gora,' sa-Soqdxla 
zaxo,' dx ’al-dohok' bdlkid ildha 
izéni martxla,' k-?an hdm go- 
dohok' jamd‘a b-déqi qddrox.' 
marra-la| ’dna Id g-soqénna 
zaxo,' Id g-sédqan jamd‘a didi,' 
képa ’al-dtike yaqura.' 
kuid k-’e 


raba' k-éxal 


Samra said to her husband: 
Let’s leave Zakho, [and] go to 
Dohok, maybe God will 
broaden our hands [=will 
make us prosper], I know that 
also in Dohok the community 
will respect you [lit. hold your 
honour]. He told her: I do not 
leave Zakho, I do not leave my 
community, a stone in its place 
is heavy. 


cuca. 


whoever.GEN IND-know.IPFV.3MS much IND-eat.IPFV little 


‘He who knows much eats little.’ 


brat-iyo,' sqélta u-ma‘aqul ila,' 
ktid séle talabla,' 1d °béla.' ‘aqélla 
la qté&le ’al-Ci-xa.' Id giirra,' 
pdsla go-bés be-bdba,' ktid k-i’e 
raba' k-éxal ciéa.' 


kud gal 


man kis 


The daughter of *Iyo is beauti- 
ful and noble, whoever came to 
ask for her hand, she did not 
want [him]. Her mind was not 
cut on anyone [=She was not 
satisfied with anyone]. She did 
not get married. She remained 
in the house of her father; who- 
ever knows much eats little. 


gyan-e g-él.' 


whoever.GEN IND-go.IPFV.3MsS from pocket.M REFL-3MS IND-go.IPFV.3MS 


‘He who passes away, it is from his own pocket that he 


loses.’ 

dad-dé dakkdna 
ndxle.' yaltinke dide qam-zabnila 
dakkdna' 
mdxxa.' ¢ti-xa Id k-taxédrre u-ld 
ktid 
gel! 


mzabndna 


u-msofarru. — man- 
g-matxérre °o-papptka.' ’dh!' 


g-él,| man-kis  gydne 
mégabine ’alle.' éti-xa man-gébe Id 


xsarre,' >dwwa xsarre.' 


The shopkeeper of that shop 
passed away [lit. rested]. His 
children sold the shop and 
travelled away from here. No 
one remembers nor mentions 
that poor soul. Ah! Whoever 
goes [=dies], goes at his own 
expense [lit. from his own 
pocket]. What a pity! [lit. 
pity/deprivation on him!] No 
one apart from him lost [or: 
lacked] anything, [it is only] 
he [who] lost [or: lacked]. 
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(20) kud la zal-le al °iz-e' 
whoever.GEN NEG walk/go.pFv-3ms on hand.F-poss.3Ms 
ld-k-i’e ld -aql-e.' 


NEG-IND-know.IPFV.3MS_ in-honour.M leg-Poss.3Ms 

‘He who never walked on his hands does not understand 
how important his legs are.’ 

Vars.: ktid g-él ’al ’izdse,' k-i’e b-qddar ’aqlase.' 


‘He who walks on his hands, knows how important his legs 


> 


are. 
ktid g-él al ize,' ke b-qddar °aqlase.' 


‘He who walks on his hands, knows how important his legs 


> 


are. 


Cf. SE:18. 


farrdn déni wéale ‘ayan,' tlahd 


Sabdsa qam-se’dxla mabose 
rdba 


dammad-zdllan 


L-bésa,' m‘ol9llan.' 


bdsar _ tlahd 


Sabdsa__kaz-farrdn,'  ydmmi 


morra-le, "bartix  ha-sém®™ 
traslox,' u--dtta Id g-am‘azbax,' 
u-k-’dx qdadrox.' ’dwa mjoyable,' 
ktid Id alle Id-k-Ve 


b-qddar °aqle.' 


-al-’ize! 


Our baker was sick. For three 
Shabbats [or: weeks] we pre- 
pared [lit. whitewash/plas- 
tered®”] the Shabbat food®? at 
home, it was a nuisance [lit. we 
were very pestered]. When we 
went after three weeks to the 
baker, my mother told him, 
‘Thank God you _ became 
healthy, and now we shall not 
suffer, and we [now] know 
your worth [lit. honour].’ He 
replied, ‘Whoever [never] 
walked on his hands, does not 
know the honour [=im- 
portance] of his legs.’ 


°? Whitewash or plaster was presumably used to insulate the pot in or- 
der to keep it hot. 

°3 Jewish law forbids cooking on the Sabbath. The food for the Sabbath 
is cooked on Friday and left hot, using insulation or a small source of 
heat, for twenty-four hours. 
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ktid g-dbe 


sdker, 


whoever.GEN IND-want.IPVF.3Ms be_drunk.IPFV 


Id-g-mane-lu 


NEG-IND-count.IPFV-ACC.3PL cup.PL 


kasiye. 


‘Whoever wants to get drunk does not count the cups.’ 


Cf. SE:9, SE:11, which are synonyms. 


(22) 


g-dban rdba lépen tdran tiydra,' 


morri ta-yammi, hdkan 


k-tardnna tiydra -ammed- 
ma‘dlam didi sa‘d-u-pdlge,' ldzam 
yawédnne xamsi rupiyye.' hdkan 
k-tardnna_palgad-sa‘a,'_ ldzam 
yawénne arbi rupiyye.' bd5-tov 
tdli ktid-yom lépen palgad-sa‘a,' 
bdle,' rdba pdre Ildzem daf‘an,' 
ydémmi marra-li,' broni,' ktid g-dbe 
saker,' ld-g-manelu kasiye.' 


xmdra_ g-yasr-i-le 


I would very much like to learn 
to fly aeroplanes. If I fly the 
aeroplane with my teacher 
[for] one and a half hour[s], I 
must pay [lit. give] him fifty 
rupees. If I fly it [for] half an 
hour, I must pay [lit. give] him 
forty rupees. It is better for me 
to learn each day [for] half an 
hour, but I must pay a lot of 
money. My mother said to me, 
“My son, whoever wishes to get 
drunk does not count the 
cups.” 


kaz-xmara,' g-Idep 


donkey.M IND-tie.IPFV-3PL-Acc.3Ms_ chez-donkey.M IND-learn.IPFV.3MS 


mann-e. | 


from-3Ms 


‘[When] you [lit. they] tie a donkey near a[nother] donkey, 


it learns from it.’ 


Vars.: xmdra g-yasrile kaz-xmara,' g-ldep médnne fu‘ale.' 


‘[When] you [lit. they] tie a donkey near a[nother] don- 


key, it learns its ill deeds.’ 


xmara g-yasrile kaz-xmdra,' ga-m‘arat.' 
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‘[When] you [lit. they] tie a donkey near a[nother] don- 


key, it farts.’ 


xmdra g-yasrile kaz-xmdra,' g-ldep m‘drat muxwase.' 


‘(When] you [lit. they] tie a donkey near a[nother] don- 


key, it learns to fart like him.’ 


Cf. R:99, SA:68, SA:99. 


(23) 


and tré yalonke,' man-yém ilu 
magzaz,' g-6zi rdba pa‘allés.' ’aw- 
zora moldple °aw-riwwa *dwaz 
hublotiyye.' g-nddi ?dxxa' u-g-tori 
?axxa.'_ gam-mapqila_ rohayan.' 
xmdra_ g-yasrile — kaz-xmara,' 
g-ldep manne. 


ktid gdwar 


These two children, since the 
day they are together, they 
make many mischievous ac- 
tions. The little one taught the 
big [=older] one naughtiness. 
They jump here and break 
[things] there [lit. here]. And 
they took our soul out [=gave 
us a hard time]. [If] you tie a 
donkey near [another] donkey, 
it learns from it. 


yamm-an, ' 


whoever.GEN marry.IPFV.3Ms mother-Poss.1PL 


b-sarx-dx-le 


sot-an,' 


bdbo.' ktid 
FuT-call/scream.IPFV-1PL-ACc.3Ms dad 


b-amr-dx-le 


gdwar 
whoever.GEN marry.IPFV.3MS 


mamo. '*4 


grandmother-poss.1PL FuT-call/say.IPFV-1PL-Acc.3Ms uncle 


‘Whoever marries our mother, we shall call him father. 
Whoever marries our grandmother, we shall call him un- 


cle.” 


Cf. SE:115. Note that each of the two sentences of this proverb 


can also be used separately. 


@érri ’al-Stila bdsar tlahd ydrxe I returned to work after spend- 
ing three months in America 


dod-wéwali [lit. three months that I have 


go-’amérika. 


54 See fn. 49 above. 
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marruli,' gam-maxalpile 
"menahél" déni ’aw-bas.' marri,' 
kullu ktid 


xda-ilu.' gdwar 


yamman,' b-sarxdxle babo.' 


sélelan hdzzan xdsa_ ta-knasta,' 
léwe man-malldta déni,' bdle-rdba 
bas hile.' frdhlan u-méarran xd ta- 
daw-xat,,  Sud-ld-hawe —_men- 
malldta déni,' ktid gdéwar sotan,' 
b-amrdxle mamo.' 


xd dédqn-e q-qéza,' 


been in America]. They told 
me [that] they replaced our 
good manager. I said: ‘They are 
all the same [lit. one]. Who- 
ever marries our mother we 
shall call father.’ 


A new hazzan came [lit. came 
for us] to the synagogue, he is 
not from our people [=Kurdi- 
stani Jews], but he is very 
good. We were happy and we 
said one to the other, ‘[It is 
good even if] he should not be 
from our people, whoever mar- 
ries our grandmother, we shall 
call uncle.’ 


-aw-xét ~— g-Emer' 


one beard.F-poss.3Ms IND-burn.IPFV.3FS DEM.MS-other IND-say.IPFV.3MS 


hdl-li gaqwdadn-i 


mtaw-an-na. ' 


give.IMP-DAT.1s partridge-poss.1s roast.IPFV-1MS-ACC.35S 


‘The beard of one is on fire, the other says: “Let me roast 


my partridge [over it].”” 


Var.: xd g-bdxe ddqne ila ba-qydza,' x6re g-émer hdlli cigari 


ma‘alqanna.' 


‘One is crying his beard is on fire, his friend says, “Let me 


light my cigarette [with it].”’ 


Cf. SA:20, a variant; proverb no. (25) below, a synonym. 


(25) 
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wan-gulta mgumbdlta go-suli.' 
ldtli wd‘ada xékan rési.' marjdne 
k-xdzya hali,' g-amrali,' 
kapparax,' dré ’endx al-brati' hil 
?an 


-al-hdmmam — u-da’rdn.' 


mérrila marjdne,' qdstad ’dw 
diqne qéza,' ’aw-xét g-emarre' 
hdlli qaqwdni mtawanna.' 


xd weél-e 
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I am completely immersed and 
troubled [lit. mixed up and 
shaped into a ball] in my work. 
I have no time to scratch my 
head. Marjane sees my situa- 
tion, she tells me: “[I am] your 
expiation,°> watch ([lit. put 
your eye on] my daughter 
while [lit. until] I go to the 
bath and return.” I told her: 
“Marjane, [this is] the story of 
that one who [when] his beard 
is on fire, the other tells him, 
give me my partridge [and] I 
shall roast it.” 


gam-snaqa, | 


one cop-3ms[ = be.pPFv.3Ms] in_front_of-hanging.VERB_N[ = hang.INF] 


bdxt-e g-amra, ' 


wife-poss.3MS —_ IND-Say.IPFV.3FS 


pare, ' dn 


hdl-li 


give.IMP-DAT.1s 


-al-hdmmam. ' 


money[=coin.MPL] go.IPFV.1s to-bath.m 


‘One is about to be hanged, his wife says, “Give me money, 
I shall go to the bathhouse.””° 


Var.: xd wélu ba-sndga dide,' bdxte g-amra,' hdlli pdre ta- 


hadmmam.' 


‘One is about to be hanged [lit. they are hanging him], his 


wife says, “Give me money for the bathhouse. 


299 


°° A form of address expressing affection. 


°° The reference is to the miqve ‘ritual bath’, where the wife bathes after 
her menstrual period in preparation for marital relations. The woman 
in the proverb does not understand the severity of the situation of her 
husband, and intends to prepare herself for him. 
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Cf. proverb no. (24) above. 


(26) 


yammi g-dba S€a mabdse tré My mother wants [=is just 
: Soo Bis Gedgh wos , about] to prepare [lit. white- 
daqige qdbal sdbsa,' séla brat wash/plaster®®] the Shabbat 
tS . ; _,, food, two minutes before Shab- 
jirdne tlébla manna,’ maxwéli pat [starts], the daughter of the 
, neighbours came and asked 
her, ee how you ee 
Bi So Se ogRs | ze, into balls?’ the meat dump- 
yemmi merra, “atta?! sdet lings.” My mother said, “Now?! 
At the time [of] the choking 
ee is ie 
“naqa.' bd us ' héli nare.| [goat’s] kid? One is about to be 
I DERE Sore nal Pore hanged, his wife says, give me 


mdto  g-amgdmbeli”’ _kutéle. 


xndgat gasdksa?' xd wéle qam- 


Gn -al-hammam.'! money, [so that] I shall go to 
: the bathhouse.” 
xd daqn-e k-td’an, | -aw-xét 


one BEARD.F-POSS.3MS IND-carry.IPFV.3ms DEM.MS-other 

k-Cahe.' 

IND-become_weary.IPFV.3MS 

‘One carries his own beard, [but] the other gets tired.’ 
Var.: xd diqne k-ta’anna [acc.3F],' aw-xét k-Gdhe manna.' 


> 


‘One carries his own beard, [but] the other gets tired of it. 


Cf. proverb no. (180) below. 


°” See Sabar (2002a, 122), under g-m-b-l. 
58 See fns 52-53 above. 


(27) 
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maryam,' g-md@ina yaltinke dida 
rdbat rdba.' g-6za mdd k-tdlbi.' 
z@o g-amrala,' qdy k-édhyat ’6to 
raba?' yaltinke didax ritwwe-lu,' 
ktid-xa = Sud-’*dwaz ___ta-bése.' 
mjoydbla maryam,' hdwwa kassi 
wélax!' °dhat md-wajax?' xd 
daqne k-td’an,' ?aw-xét k-éche.' 


xdbra dad-g-ndpaq 
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Moryam helps her children a 
great deal. She does whatever 
they ask for. Za’o tells her: 
‘Why do you tire yourself that 
way so much? Each one should 
make for his [own] home 
[=each child should take care 
of himself].’ Maryam answered 
her: ‘All right, my dear one you 
are, what’s it to you [lit. you 
what is your concern]? One 
carries his own beard, [but] the 
other becomes tired.’ 


man-tré sappdsa,' 


spoken_word.M REL-IND-go_out.IPFV.3Ms from-two lip.FPL 


g-zdvar-ra 


kull-a mdsa.' 


IND-turn.IPFV.3MS-ACC.3FS all-3Fs village.F 


‘Whatever goes out of the lips will circle the whole village.’ 


Vars.: ...g-zdvar go-ktilla mdsa.' 
‘,..in the whole village.’ 
...g-zdvar go-kullu maswasa.' 


‘,..in all of the villages.’ 


...g-zdvarru [acc.3PL] kullu maswasa.' 


‘,..circle all of the villages.’ 


Cf. R:97, SA:141. 
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bdsso bax-ddrwaS__—marrali,' Basso the daughter of Darwash 
1 told me: “I want to tell you 

something, but a word under 
balé-xdbra xe-pelavax.'”” your slipper.”® I told her: “See, 
marrila,' xzé sappdsi flu glige,' ™y lips are closed, I know that 
a word that goes out of the two 
lips circles in the entire vil- 
sappasa,' g-zdvar go-kulla mdsa.' lage.” 


g-dban ?amrdnnax xa-mandi, 


k-?an xdbra dad-g-ndpaq man-tré 


xmdrta mpédq-lu-la xalawasa. ' 
donkey.F go_out.PFV-3PL-DAT.3FS uncle.PL 


‘[Suddenly] the she-ass found relatives [lit. uncles].’ 


°6 ydla ljple *smmi,' xa mdskin This boy learned [=went to 
ew ; . school] with me, he was such a 
wéle, kuillu g-maxéwale u- poor soul, they used to hit him 
and laugh at him. One day he 
became angry, braced himself 
gémle al-gyane,' mxéle xa-ydla,' [lit. rose on himself], hit one 
child, he killed him with slaps 
qam-qatdlle bad-Sarqi‘e.' kullu [=hit him hard]. Everyone 
ae ae ee . cx, , Was frightened [or: aston- 
bhatlu,’ marru,’ duigle jur‘uta,’ ished], they said, “He became 
courageous [lit. he grabbed 
courage], because his grandfa- 
mpéqlela xalawédsa.' ther came. The she-donkey 
found uncles.” 


gaxkiwa 7alle,' xa-yéme jgarre,' 


Clikiin sawéye séle.' xmdrta 


xmdra_ dad kis-li moann-e,' sétan Sud rdku 
donkey.M REL descend.prv-1s from-3ms Satan let ride.1pFv.3mMs 
*4ll-e.' 

on-3Ms 


‘A donkey from which I have [already] dismounted, let 


[even] the devil ride it.’ 
Var.: xmdra dad kuisli manne,' Sud Sétan rdku 7dlle.' 


‘A donkey from which I have [already] dismounted, the 
devil should ride it!’ 


°° See proverb no. (195) below. 
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Cf. proverb no. (164) below, which is a synonym. 


(30) 


(31) 


xzéli brat-xdham *sshaq go-stiqa.' 1 saw the daughter of Hakham 

>ashaq in the market. I told her: 
méarri-la xazdle k-at mdni “Khazale, do you know who 
works instead of you [=who 
has the job you used to have] 
in the pharmacy?” She told me: 
“A donkey from which I have 
kuisli manne,' Sud-Sétan rdku *dlle, dismounted, let the devil ride 

it, I do not know and I do not 
Id k-Van' u-la-waji.' care.” 


k-pdlex man-gébax go- 


farmasiyye? mérra-li xmdra dad- 


ktid-’at-le hanna,' k-sdwe? zabb-e.' 
all.REL-there_is-DAT.3Ms henna.F IND-dye.IPFV.3MS penis.M-POss.3MS 


‘Whoever has henna, dyes his penis [as well].’ 
Vars.: ...zdbbe 5k k-sawéle.' 
‘,..dyes also his penis.’ 


...5ud sawéle zabbe.' ‘...may he dye his penis!’ 


ya‘aqube ztinne ta-gydne xd Ya‘aqube bought himself 
[such] an overcoat, may its fa- 
ther’s house be destroyed,” 
xarde' xzéle go-ddy dakkana’ how beautiful [it is]! After- 
stidra sqélta ta-kalabsa,' wards he saw in that [same] 
shop a nice shirt for a she-dog, 
[which] resembles that over- 
rdba geran.' gam-zawanna ta- coat. It was very expensive. He 
bought it for his dog. [It is] ob- 
vious, whoever has henna, dyes 
hanna, ' k-sdwe? zabbe.' his penis [as well]. 


pdlto' xdru bés bdba® ma sqalta.' 


g-amsdpya ’al-day-palto.' wéala 


kaldbsa dide.' ma‘aliim,' ktid ’5tle 


ksésa ga-mqoqya,| __kir dikdla g-napal.' 
hen.F IND-cackle.IPFv.3FS penis.GEN rooster IND-fall.IPFV 


‘The hen cackles, [and] the penis of the rooster falls [off].’ 


°° An expression of appreciation. 
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hdbo mérra g-dba msdfra ta-kiille 
-éza.' géra marre' ’dp-ana wen- 
mnékar.' yammi_ g-xdkla_—u- 
marra,| ksésa ga-mqoqya,' kir 
dikdla g-ndpal.' mdto msafrétun 
bad-’ez-zyara?' °éka b-ozétun 
pasha?!' 


kdlba g-hdwe 


Habo said she wants to travel 
[away] for the entire festival 
[of Passover]. Her husband 
said, “I am also eager [to go].” 
My mother laughed and said, 
“The hen cackles, [and] the pe- 
nis of the rooster falls [off]. 
How will you travel during the 
festival of Passover? Where 
will you spend [lit. make, i.e., 
celebrate] Passover?!” 


kucdka.' 


dog.m_ IND-give_birth.1pFv.3Ms puppy.M 


‘A dog sires puppies.’ 
séle-lan xa-jiran ra‘' sardxa u- 


msarana,' u-‘dSaq hasse,' skdllan 


mbdgrax ndse alle,‘ mani-le' 
méka_ séle.' mérru-lan °6 bar- 
yd‘qov _qadaréi-le.'_ mbtirxa 


sdmmed_ xaldgqa,' *dy ratisa u- 
dw srdxa u--dw héds ta-kiitru.' 
kdlba g-hdwe kué3ka.' 


kud tdkel 


One bad neighbour came to 
[live next to] us, a screamer 
and a foul-mouth, and likes- 
his-own-voice. We started to 
ask people about him, who is 
he, where did he come from. 
They told us, “This is the son of 
Ya‘aqov Qadar¢i.” Blessed be 
the name of the Creator! The 
[same] wickedness and _ the 
[same] screaming and_ the 
[same loud] voice to the both 
of them. A dog sires a puppy. 


al jiran-e, 


whoever.GEN rely.IPFV.3Ms on neighbour-Poss.3Ms 


pdyas la ‘asdya.' 


remain.IPFV.3MS NEG dinner.F 


‘He who relies on his neighbour, remains without dinner.’ 


Var.: ktid tdkel ’al xurdse,' b-ddmex Id ‘aSaya.' 


‘He who relies on his friends, will sleep without dinner.’ 


ydmmi har g-amrdli.' lazam-y@at 


ta-gyanax.' ld tdklat ’al-¢ti-xa. 


My mother always tells me: 


, “You should know how to get 


along [lit. know for yourself]. 


(34) xdla_ qté-le,' 
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ktid tdkel °al jirdne,' pdyas la 


‘aSdya.' 


siwe 


103 


Do not count on anyone. Who- 
ever relies on his neighbour, 
stays without dinner.” 


mborbdz-lu. ' 


rope.M cut.PFV-3MS wood.MPL scatter.PFV-3PL 


‘The rope broke, [and] the sticks scattered.’ 


Cf. SA:144. 


zdlli °al-marimée®! kaz-xurasti.' 
bdba u-yémma néxlu bxa ydrxa' 
talbilan xdye.'®* bxéla u-mzo- 
rzaqla,' médrra xéla qté’le,' stwe 
mborbazlu.' *dtta °axawdsi b-dzi 
ktid-xa al-Stile' u-ktid-xa 
b-~-urxe,' kuilleni mbdarbazax.' bés 


bdbi u-yémmi xrille.' 


I went to pay my condolences 
[lit. to the marimoe*'] to [lit. at] 
my friend. Her father and her 
mother passed away  [lit. 
rested] within one month— 
may they ask for life for us.° 
She cried and trembled. She 
said, “The rope snapped, the 
wood has scattered. Now my 
siblings will go each one to his 
work, each one in his way, all 
of us will scatter. The house of 
my father and mother has been 
destroyed.” 


°! The Jewish mourning period of seven days, the shiv‘a. 
2 An expression said after mentioning the deceased. 
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xuzi? ? 


al-ddn yomdsa,' dammad- 
bdbi u-ydmmi wéalu sax,' u-ktid 
Sdbsa,'__ u-ktid 


-éza,'— kuilleni 
k-asydxwa kéaslu.' ktilleni wéalan 
mazgaz.' u-go-palgdd Sdbsa kud- 
g-ezdlwa_ l-Stgqa,' ydn al-xa- 
xalm3ta dide,' k-eséwa be-babi,' 
hdr k-xazydxwa_ xa-’aw-xét.' 


man-yom naxlu,' _ talbiloxun 
xdye.' ktid xd hile-Zgila bad- 
So’dle dide,' xdla qté’le' u-siwe 
mborbézlu.' 


ksésa dad ga-mramda, ' 


I long for those days [lit. I 
wish/would that for those 
days],°° when my father and 
my mother were alive, and 
each Shabbat, and each festi- 
val, we all used to come to their 
home [lit. chez them]. And on 
weekdays [lit. in the middle of 
the week], whoever went to the 
market, or to do some task of 
his, would come to the house of 
my father, [and so] we used to 
always see one another. Since 
the day they passed away [lit. 
rested]—may they ask life for 
you**—each one is busy with 
his own things, the rope 
snapped and the wood has scat- 
tered. 


b-réS§  gyan-a 


hen.F REL IND-spread_dirt_by_digging.1PFv.3Fs® in-head self-poss.3Fs 


ga-mrdmda.' 
IND-spread_dirt_by_digging.IPFV.3Fs 


‘A hen that spreads dirt, does so upon her own head.’ 


*§ €dhla,' ktlle yma g-mdhkya 
-al-ndse.' 26 *6to-ile u-’é *tizla 
hddxa u-hadxa.' ’dtta killu lébu 
da’lila.' ksés ga-mramda,' b-rés 


gydna ga-mrdmda.' 


That bimbo, all day long she 
speaks of people. This one is 
like that, and this one did such 
and such. Now nobody can 
stand her [lit. everybody is not 
able to see her]. A chicken that 
spreads dirt, does so upon her 
own head. 


63 See Sabar (2002a, 193), under *m0. 

°* An expression said after mentioning the deceased. 

5 Apparently from the Arabic root rml ‘to sprinkle with sand’ (definition 
from Wehr and Cowan 1976, 360). 
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(36) kud ré5-e léwe go qarqasyasa, | 
whoever.GEN head.M-Poss.3MS COP.NEG.3MSs in tremor/quarrel.MPL 
al kandala.' 


go.IPFV(.JUS.)3Ms steep_slope.M 
‘Whoever is not engaged with the chaos of this world, is of 


no worth.’ 


Said by Hakham Zekharya, a well-known figure in the Zakho 


community in Jerusalem. 


xdham zaxdya wéale mahkydna Hakham Zekharya was talka- 
F perl : . tive and very joyful, anything 
eine Kees pademonet would light him up like fire, 
g-ma‘aldqwale mux-nira,' u-hdr and he always used to say, 
“Whoever’s head is not [im- 
mersed] in tremors and quar- 
gargasyasa,' °dl kandadla.' u-’dna rels, may he go to [=fall into] 
a steep slope, and I like people 
whose head is [immersed] in 
qargqasyasa.' tremors and quarrels.” 


g-emarwa,' ktid réSe léwe go- 


g-dben ndSe dad-réSu hile go- 


(37) xold kud °’dwaz tarnini,'©° Idzam [var: ’dna] 
is itso all.REL do.IPpFv.3Ms tarnini must/need [I] 
raqz-an.' 
dance.IPFV-1Ms 
‘Tam not obliged to dance for anyone who makes [=sings] 
tarnini’.°° 
Var.: xold kud ’dmar/’dmarri tarnini,' dna b-raqzan.' 
‘Is it so that [for] anyone who tells/tells me tarnini, I will 


dance?!’ 


Cf. proverb no. (137) below. 


66 Sabar (2002a, 313) on tarndna tarnini: “sound imitations of dance.” 
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xurdsti ktid-yoma g-amra-li sa- 
dx kaz-dé qam-‘azmalan' sa-’dx 
kazg-dayd qam-‘azmalan. marri-la 
xold kud-’dmer tarnini,' ldzam 
raqzan.' xold kud-‘azémli ldzam 


an." 


My friend tells me every day, 
“Let’s go to [visit] this [per- 
son], she invited us, let’s go to 
[visit] that [person], she in- 
vited us.” I told her, “Is it so 
that [when] anyone says 
tarnini, I should dance? Is it so 
that [when] any-one invites 
me, I should go?” 


See proverb no. (104) below for an additional relevant context . 


(38) xd léb-e 


L-xd,' g-émer 


tré tré sd-loxun 


one unable-3Ms on-one IND-say.IPFV.3MS two two come.IMP-2PL 


*Oll-i.' 


on-1s 


‘One cannot overcome [even] one, [but] yet he says come 


unto me in pairs.’ 


Cf. the synonymous R:47, SE:7, proverb no. (4) above and no. 
(140) below. 


xazdle brat-xdham_ ~— Salom' 


k-palxdwa kaz-xa-maspdha 
dolaman,' ktid-yom mén_ bénoke 
hil léle k-palxdwa.' bds ydém 
xuséba' Id-k-palxawa.' xd yéma,' 
mérra_ ta-yamma,' jiran dad- 
ma‘alamti' g-dba pdlxan késla 
b-yém_ xuséba,' md g-dmrat 
™ima"?' yimma mjoyabla:' brati,' 
xd lébe I-xd,' g-émer tré tré 
sdloxun alli,| wat-qrdfta man- 
Sula didax  kaz-ma‘aldmtax, 


g-dbat pdlxat xa-xdt duka?! 


Khazale the daughter of 
Hakham Shalom used to work 
for [lit. at] a [certain] rich fam- 
ily. She would work every day 
from morning until evening. 
Only on Sunday[s] did she not 
work. One day, she said to her 
mother, ‘The neighbour of my 
boss wants me to work for [lit. 
at] her on Sunday[s]. What do 
you say, mother?’ Her mother 
answered: ‘My daughter, one is 
not able to overcome one [lit. 
one cannot on one], he says 
come to [fight] me in pairs [lit. 
two two come on me], you are 
wrenched from your work at 
your boss[’s], [and] you want 
to work [at] another place?!’ 
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(39) xd bdba' ga-mddbar *asra yalunke,' *dsra yaltinke 
one father IND-sustain.IpFv.3Ms ten child.pL ten  child.pL 
la-ga-mddbri xd baba.' 
NEG-IND-sustain/support.IPFV.3PL one father 
‘One father can support ten children, [but] ten children 


cannot support one father.’ 


Cf. R:53 (where Rivlin gives a similar proverb in Arabic), SE:17, 
proverb no. (80) below. See 7° 1107 7248 7327 (ANT 7348 RANT ANT 
‘The love of the father is for the sons, the love of the sons is for 
the sons they have’ (BT Sota 49a); 72782 P12 MWy ODA 'S AX 
pnd>w '8 a8 ID) WAAR! DPONAN Xd DIA TAIWy1 NII ‘One father 
provides with love and willingly for ten sons but ten sons do not 
provide with love and willingly for their one father’ (Horowitz 
1649, 64a); o1nad o> opr oa TAWwyi oa AIWwy oD) da The AN 
Tn& ax ‘One father can provide for ten sons but ten sons cannot 


provide for one father’ (Shapiro 1911, 20). 


haminko ile be-hdl,| lés xd Haminko is in bad shape 
. oS ___, [=ill]. There is no one to give 
yawélle xa-kocéksa mardaqa,’ him [even] one spoon of soup, 
that is it [=that is what is re- 
ferred to by], one father [can] 
3sra yaltinke,' *3sra yaliinke la- Support ten children, ten chil- 
dren cannot [lit. do not] sup- 

ga-mddbri xa-baba.' port one father. 


-dya-ila,, xd bdba' ga-mdabér 


2 


(40) kid ga-mtd‘el b-ad--axre,' _—_rix 
whoever.GEN IND-play.IPFV.3MS in-GEN-faeces.PL smell.M.GEN 
*xre  —ik-ése manne. ' 
faeces.PL IND-come.IPFV.3Ms from-3Ms 


‘Whoever plays with faeces, smells like faeces.’ 


Var.: ktid ga-mtd‘el bad-’axre,' k-ése man-izase.' 
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‘Whoever plays with faeces, the smell of faeces comes from 


his hands’. 


Cf. SE:47. 


(41) 


(42) 


xaham-ndhum hdr g-émer,' ’énox 
’al-gydnox!' hdkan-xzélox xurdsa 
ganadwe' duglane' ~— Saxtane,' 
médnnox-sik b-dse rix ganawtisa 
u-dugle.' ktid ga-mtd‘el _bad- 
-axre,' rix ’dxre k-ése manne. ' 


xmdra_ k-ie 


-dxal 


Hakham Nahum always says, 
“Be careful [lit. (keep) your eye 
on yourself]! If you find [lit. 
saw] friends [who are] thieves, 
liars, dirty, also from you the 
smell of theft and lies will 
come. Whoever plays with fae- 
ces, the smell of faeces comes 
from him.” 


nana?! 


donkey.M IND-know.IPFV.3MS eat.IPFV.3MS spearmint.F 


‘Does a donkey know to eat spearmint?!’ 


mboSslli xd xamusta,'’’ xdru bés 
babe’ kma-basssmta_ wéala.' 
séla habtiba jiran didi,| qam- 
tam’dla u-skdlla ma‘bdla,' léba 
malxa,' lazam-héya 
xamuista.' yammi sme’la u-marra 
Hy 6 fig 


xamuista brdti mboSsalla,| xmdra 


kappdarax habtiba,' 


k-’e °dxal nd‘na°?!' frdhli raba.' 


kdls-ox 


bas 


man-stilta 


I cooked such a xamiista®’ soup, 
may the house of its father be 
destroyed,®® how good it was! 
Habuba my neighbour came, 
tasted it, and started to scorn it, 
‘There is no salt in it, it should 
be more sour.’ My mother 
heard and said: ‘[I am] your ex- 
piation”’ Habuba, my daughter 
cooked a wonderful xamiista. 
Does a donkey know [how] to 
eat spearmint?!’ I was very 
happy. 


mési-la, | 


daughter_in_law-poss.2ms from-dunghill.F bring.1mp.2Ms-Acc.3Fs 


°” A sour soup with meat dumplings. 


68 An expression of appreciation. 
°° The Hebrew noun yofi here takes the NENA genitive marker -d. 
70 A form of address expressing affection. 
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duik-ad 


place.F-GEN daughter-poss.2Ms select.IMP-ACC.3FS 


brdt-ox' mbani-la.' 


‘Take you daughter-in-law from the dunghill, [but] the 


place of your [own] daughter [you should] select it well.’ 


mdmo muirdax mérre ta-bdbi,' 
bréni mpdalle basar-brdt hayika 
gard’a,' g-dben ’dn talabdye 
dida,'”’ Id-k-’en médto-hile bés- 
be-baba,'""? *éma_ ndge-lu.' bdbi 


mjoyible' kdlsox man-stilta mési- 


Uncle Murdakh said to my fa- 
ther: “My son fell after the 
daughter of Hayika the barber 
[ =he likes her], I would like to 
go to negotiate the marriage,”! 
I do not know what her family 
is like [lit. how the house of her 
father is],’* what [kind of] peo- 
ple they are.” My father an- 
swered him: “Take your daugh- 
ter-in-law from the dunghill, 


la,| dtikad brdatox' mbani-la.' 


ta-babi,' 


the place of your daughter se- 
lect it well.” He said to my fa- 
ther: “That is true [lit. (this) is 
your word], my teacher.” 


mérre xabrox hile 


-astdzi.' 


(43) Id hdw-at disa' [var.: xadlya'] Id_ mesi-lox,' 


NEG be.IPFV-2Ms honey.M [var.: sweet.M] NEG suck.IPFV.3PL-ACC.3MS 


Id hdw-at dtsa' marira Id_regqi-lox.' 


NEG be.IPFV-2Ms honey. bitter.M NEG spit.IPFV.3PL-ACC.3MS 


sy 


Id hdw-at wisa Id_tori-lox.' 


NEG be.IPFV-2Ms dry.M NEG break.IPFV.3PL-ACC.3MS 


Id hdw-at — rakixa' ld mar¢ci-lox.' 
NEG be.IPFV-2MS soft.M NEG crush.3PL-ACC.3MS 
‘Do not be [too] sweet, so that they will not suck you. 


Do not be [too] bitter, so that they will not spit you [out]. 


”\ For details about the process leading to a Zakho Jewish wedding, see 
Aloni (2014a, 85-101). 

72 The extended family household in Zakho, be- ‘house of, and the 
changes it has undergone in Israel are discussed in Aloni (2014a, 85- 
88). 
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Do not be [too] dry, so that they will not break you. 


Do not be [too] soft, so that they will not crush you.’ 


Cf.: Tiy>2 72 pinn *nn Dx ‘Do not be sweet lest they swallow you’ 
(Arama 1573, 88b; my translation). See also additional refer- 
ences in Zlotnik Avida (1938, 53-54). 


broni’ xzi ma-kstile rambdm,' My son, see what Maimonides 
wrote, one should always go in 
the middle [path]. Do not be 
hdwat rdba xdlya' Id meseilox,' 1d too sweet, so that they do not 
: ace cee |, ,, suck you, do not be bitter so 
hdwet marira’ Id reqilox.' Id that they do not spit you [out], 
hdwat wisa' Id torilox.' Id héwat 10 not be dry so that they do 
not break you, do not be soft so 

rakixa' ld maréilox.' that they do not crush you. 


(44) ld *dw jdjik,' Id *dw Zahhar.' 


lazam-hdr ?dzat go-palga,' Id 


NEG DEM.M jajik.M NEG DEM.M poison.M 

‘Not [of] that jajik,’”* [and] not [of] that poison.’ 

Var.: Id dw jajik' bad d~dw Zahhar.' 

‘Not [of] that jajik with that poison.’ 
Cf. Tupi xdi qwarta xo nyiyd n> onmix ‘They say to the wasp: 
not of your honey and not of your sting’ (Midrash Tanhuma, Pa- 
rashat Balak 6); Jypiy 7a xd Jwart ya xd Ay yd md INE Own ‘A 
proverb: they say to the wasp: not of your honey and not of your 
sting’ (Midrash Tanhuma Buber edition, Parashat Balak 9; my 


translation). This is used as a proverb in Modern Hebrew as well. 


73 A dish made of yogurt or cream cheese with parpaxine ‘purslane’. Sa- 
bar (2002a, 126): “soft herbal cheese.” See Shilo (1986, 49). 
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xurdsti walla-li mahfira riwwa My friend gave me a large and 
beautiful carpet, but how dirty 
it was! My soul went out [=I 
wewale,' rohdyi mpdqla hil gqam- had a hard time] until I 
cleaned it. One week I worked 
on [lit. in] it. Ah! Not [of] that 
gh! 1d °dw jajik,' 1d °dw Zahhar.' jajik, nor [of] that poison. 


u-sqila.'| bale-kmd — Saxtdna 
galwanne.' xd Sdbsa pldxli ’dbbe.' 


(45) ld ’éwa' u-ld — sdxwa.' 
NEG cloud.m and-NEG fine_weather.M 
‘Not [in] cloud and not [in] fine weather.’ 


xurdsti muxssmla”* man-gora.' My friend had a fight with her 
husband and went back to live 
dammad-msoldhlu,' bdsar kma- with her parents for some 
time.”* When they reconciled 
yomasa,' qam-bagqrdle_ gora,' [with each other], after several 
. ; ; .-,..... days, she asked her husband, 
*iman g-dbet *dx be-babi.' médrre “When would you like us to go 
; 5 : , to the house of my father?” He 
xd-yoma la-’éwa u-la sadxwa. said, “On a day [when there is] 
no cloud [and] no _ fine 
weather.” She understood that 
he does not want to go and was 
silent. 


fhdmla Id-g-be ?al' u-staqla.' 


(46) lés mann-i' u-lés mann-i.' 
there_is not from-1s and-there_is not from-1s 


‘There is no one like me, there is no one like me.’ 
Cf. R:91, proverb no. (103) below. 


bax-mdmo _s6tad_ ~— karméla' Bakh-Mamo [=Uncle’s Wife] 
the grandmother of Carmela, 
used to get up every day at 
mbdnoke,' k-kanSdwa  kulla dawn, she would sweep the en- 
tire neighbourhood, and sing, 
“There is no one like me, and 
manni’ u-lés manni.' u-xd-dora there is no one like me.” And 
one time I asked her, “Why do 
you sing this song?” and she 


q-qemdwa_ kid yom,' bdzal 


mahdle,' _u-g-zamrawa,' __lés 


qam-bagqranna' qdy g-zdmrat ’e- 


74 Sabar (2002a, 201) on x-s-m: “to feel alienated (daughter-in-law who 
after a quarrel goes back to live temporarily with her parents).” 
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zamarta,' u-moarra-li' ma-léwa 
6to?' Péli t’éli' b3s-tov man-gydni 
'S mérri-la bax-mdamo' 


ld xzéli. 
ysmmi *dstla hakkésa,' dammad- 
ildha xldqle dtinye,' mérre ta-xa 
mal’ax,' °6 képa hdwe bad-’iz6x,' 
u-ktid k-xdzat dad-‘aqalle ld qate’ 
al-gydne,' mxile ’o-képa ’al-rése.' 
?aw-maVax' hil *ddyo hile hmila' 


u-képa go-’ize.' 


said to me, “What, is it not so? 
I searched [and] searched, 
[and] did not find [anyone] 
better than myself.””° I told 
her, “Bakh-Mamo, my mother 
has a story, when God created 
the world, He said to one angel, 
‘Let this stone be in your hand, 
and whoever you see that is not 
satisfied with himself [lit. that 
his mind is not cut upon him- 
self] strike his head with this 
stone [lit. hit this stone on his 
head].’ This angel until today 
waits [or: stands] and the stone 
[is] in his hand.” 


See an additional context situation at proverb no. (103) below. 


(47) la k-xdrya 


ta la 7dxla.' 


NEG IND-DEFECATE.IPFV.3FS for NEG eat.IPFV.3FS 


‘She does not defecate so that she should not eat.’ 


Var.: la *dxla ta la xarya.' 


‘She does not eat so that she should not defecate.’ 


?0-ndsa' xa-qurus”® la-g-ydwal ta- 
cu-xa.' Cinnika-le.' Id-k-xare td Id 
-axal.' mix yamme-ile' g-nastdwa 
qalma,' ga- 
mzabnawale. Sdsa 


u-galda-dida 
7 u-babe, | 


That person does not give 
[even] one qurus”® to anyone. 
He is a miser. He does not shit 
so that he would not eat. He is 
like his mother, she would skin 


+ a louse and sell its skin.”” And 


his father, [when] he has a 


arbi héya 7alle,' Id g-yawélla ta- forty [degree] fever, he would 
éu-xa.'78 give it to no one.”® 


75 See proverb no. (106) below. 

7° Sabar (2002a, 283): “small Turkish coin.” The reference here is prob- 
ably to the grush, an old Israeli coin. 

77 See proverb no. (102) below. 

78 See proverb no. (91) below. 


(48) mdd 


what-REL collect.PFv-3PL in-GEN spoon.F 


Proverbs 


mjomé‘-lu 


-9trana.' 


ladle.m 


b-ad_ koédksa,' zdl-le 
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b-ad 


gO.PFV-3S in-GEN 


‘What they have saved with a spoon, they wasted with a 


ladle.’ 


Cf. SA:137. 


(49) 


xa-ndsa *uizle gazdda ’al-baxte.' 


g-émer k-pdlxan raba' 


g-amjdm‘an = dinar ___ta-dinar' 
g-ydwan ta-bdxti md‘as_ kud- 
yarxa.' bdsar xa yéma' g-dmra 
latla pdre,' ldtla bad-md msoqa.' 
mdd_ g-amjdm‘en_bad-koédksa,' 


g-él bad-’atrana.' 


ddmmed wéali zurta,' Idswa 


mdya go-yerusdlayim. ' 
g-darydxwa  sdatle,'__ta-ktid 


Cappdksad métra k-koSdwa_ go- 
ddy sdtle.' mdya wéalu rdba 


garan.' xd-yoma_ séle °’axoni' 


mxéle pdhna °al-sdtle' ktillu mdya 
moarra,| mdd 


bazlu.' ydmmi 


mjomé1an bad-koédksa,'  zédllu 


bad-’atrana.' 


One man complained [lit. 
made a complaint] about his 
wife. He says “I work a lot, I 
gather one dinar to the other 
[lit. dinar to dinar], I give my 
wife an allowance each month 
[or: the salary of each month]. 
After [only] one day she says 
she does not have money, she 
does not have with what to 
shop in the market. What I 
gather with a spoon, goes with 
a ladle.’ 


When I was young [lit. small], 
there was no water in Jerusa- 
lem. We used to put a bucket 
[out], so that every drop of 
rain goes down into that 
bucket. Water was very expen- 
sive/valuable. One day my 
brother came, he kicked [lit. 
gave a kick to] the bucket, all 
of the water spilled. My 
mother said, ‘What we gath- 
ered with a _ spoon, 
[away] with a ladle.’ 


went 


man mira dohun' ld g-saxn-ax,' 


from fire.M GEN.3PL NEG IND-become_warm.IPFV-1PL 
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man ténna_ dohun' g-“amy-ax 


| 
. 


from smoke.M GEN.3PL IND-become_blind.1PFv-1PL 


‘Their fire does not warm us, 


xurdsti morra-li,' b-dsyan 
ammed-yalénke didi,' ’dni mtd‘li 
-ammed-bronax, ' u-dxnan 
b-ydpyax kdde’® ta-’éza.' séla 
-dya u-kaflata,| hdram hakan- 
mto%llu,' bdle srdxlu' bxélu' u- 
nsélu xd ’ammed-daw-xét.' ktille 
marri-la 


hé§ qam-Saxtenile.' 


xurdsti,' man-ntira déxun 1d- 
§xannan,| man-ténna ddxun 
‘mélan. ' 

2 4 . I 
mis rdba xepi-le 


but their smoke blinds us.’ 


My friend told me, “I will come 
with my children, they will 
play with your son, and we will 
bake kade’® for the festival.” 
She and her large family came 
[lit. she came, she and her 
large family], they did not play 
at all [lit. it is forbidden if they 
played], but they did scream, 
cry, and fight one with the 
other. They soiled the entire 
courtyard [=entrance room]. I 
told her, “My friend, we did not 
warm from your fire, [but] we 
did become blind from your 
smoke.” 


ga-m‘arat.' 


dead.Ms.GEN much wash. IPFV.PL-ACC.3MS IND-fart.IPFV.3MS 


‘A corpse that you wash too much will break wind.’ 


Vars.: misa dad [REL] rdba xépile' ga-m‘drat.' 


‘A corpse that you wash too much will break wind.’ 


misa dad [REL] xépile rdba' ga-m<‘drat.' 


‘A corpse that you wash too much will break wind.’ 


7° Sabar (2002a, 180) on kada: “baked turnover stuffed with cheese.” It 
is the customary dish for the festival of Shavuot. See Shilo (1986, 162). 


(51) 
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bron-xalto-’dster,' lsple najartsa.' The son of Aunt Esther studied 
carpentry. He said, ‘My 
mother, I am studying car- 
b-ozdnnax xazdne __ sqalta.' pentry, I will make for you a 
beautiful closet.’ But has he in- 
deed finished it? One day he 
xazane.' bdle-xold qam-xaldsla,' says, ‘This door is not good, I 
xd yéma g-émer' °6 ddarga léwe shall replace it’, another [lit. 

one] day he says, ‘The legs of 
bas,' mxalpdnne,' xd yma the closet are crooked, I shall 
g-emer' ’aqlds xazdne hilu plime,' teplace them.’ Each day he 
/ messed with [lit. poked] that 
closet. His mother exploded 
»é xazdne.' ymme pgé’la.' mdrra- [=was exhausted and impa- 
tient]. She told him, ‘My son, a 
dead [person] that is washed 
m‘arat.' k-mdle mba‘basdtta °é [too] much, farts. Enough 
messing with [lit. poking] this 
closet.’ 


marre,' yammi,' g-lépen najarusa,' 


masséle siwe' u-skdlle ’dwez 


mxalpannu.' ktid yom mbobésle 
le bréni,' mis rdba xepile' ga- 


xazane.' 


(ani) misa dodhun gam-gqori-le, al 

they dead.ms GEN.3PL PAST-bury.3PL-ACC.3MS_ go.IPFV.3MS 

gan-‘ézen' al gahannam.' (lé-waj-u).' 
Garden[-of]-Eden go.1prv.3Ms hell NEG-concern-POSSs.3PL 
‘They have buried their dead, they do not care whether he 


goes to heaven or hell.’ 
Var.: misa déhun k-xépile,' dl gan-‘ézen' ?dl gahanam.' 


‘They have washed their dead, [they do not care whether] 
he goes to heaven or hell.’ 


xazdle zédlla 1-Siga,' ztinna rdba Khazale went to the market, 
she bought a lot of vegetables. 
Murdakh sent his worker and 
dide u-broéne sdleh,' manila.’ his son Saleh to help her. They 

came [and] put all of the bas- 
sélu drélu kullu sdllat qam-ddrget ets near the door of the house 


bésa' u-zdllu.' séla xazdle,' éna 2nd went [away]. Khazale 
came, her eyes became dark 


xddra.' mirdax,' modérre Zagil 
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[i.e., she was unpleasantly sur- 
prised by the sight], she saw 
mburbdzta go-hos,' qatwdsa ga- that all of the vegetables were 
scattered in the courtyard, 
where cats play [lit. cats play 
-uzlu silu' misa déhun gam- there]. She said, ‘Ah! They did 

their work, they have washed 
xépile' dl gan-ézen' 7d their dead [person], [if] he 
goes to heaven or to hell—they 
do not care.’ 


xsdqlu,' xzéla killa xddra hila 


mtdli l-tam.' médrra ’ah!' °dni 


gahanndm [é-waju.' 
(52) mbdgar_ kiill-a dinye' ’6z ‘aqél-ox tane.' 
ask.imp.2s all-3rs world.F do.imp.2s mind/intellect-poss.2ms alone 
‘Ask all of the world [=everyone], [but] act only according 
to your own opinion.’ 
Var.: mbdgar killa diinye' ’6z b-xdbrox tane.' 
‘Ask all of the world [=everyone], [but] act only accord- 
ing to your own word.’ 
Cf. prawn xd qwai madi 75 pin pan pmw ‘You should have sixty 
advisors, but do not forsake the advice of yourself’ (Ben Sira 


1544, 15b).°° 


mtoxménni rdba md-ozdn,' 1 though hard [lit. much] 
Ps Matd tibiae eh RS lias _ [about] what I should do, my 

yémmi marra-li,' brati,'| mbdgar mother told me, ‘My daughter, 
: ns eggs , __, ask the entire world, do [what] 

killa dtinye' ’6z ‘aqdllax tane. your mind [says] alone.’ 

(53) mix yattima at-le zabba.' 
like orphan.m (REL) there_is-DAT.3Ms penis.M 
‘Like an orphan who has a penis.’ 


Or: ‘He has a penis like an orphan.’ 
Var.: muix yattima mdre zabba.' 


‘Like an orphan, owner of a penis.’ 


°° Referred to by Weissberg (1900, 61). 


(54) 


Proverbs 


-dmti ztinna qunddre xdse,' séla 
kasléni,| 5°5sla gydna_ ta-max- 
uydlu taléni,| ydmmi_ mérra 
g-maxuydlan qundare dida,' mix 


yattima *Stle zabba.' 


gela bad-trambel dida mox 


yattima madre zabba.' 


nahagona zal-le 
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My aunt bought new shoes, she 
came to us [=to our house], 
she shook herself [=behaved 
flauntingly] in order to show 
them to us, my mother said, 
“She shows us her shoes, like 
an orphan that has a penis.” 


She was proud of her car like 
an orphan that has a penis. 


-9l-malxa. | 


large_calf/young_person.M go.PFV-3Ms to-salt.M 


‘The calf went to [bring] salt.’ 


dammad-’ax6ni méarre ta-yammi 
dad-xzélele Stila u-p-Sdkal pdlax 
tré Sabdsa xét,' ySmmi_ marra' 
°al- 


hadwwa! nahagona_ zalle 


malxa. xdzyax *ila[ha]-‘ayan.' 
séle x6r ’ax6ni mbogérre °éka-le 
?axoni.' ySmmi marra' nahagéna 


zalle ’al-madlxa. gxakle.' 


When my brother told my 
mother that he had found him- 
self a job and that he would 
begin to work in two weeks, 
my mother said, “All right!®" 
The largish calf went for the 
salt. We shall see with the help 
of God [lit. may God help].” 


My brother’s friend came and 
asked where my brother was. 
My mother said, “The largish 
calf went for the salt.” He 
laughed. 


See the additional context situation at proverb no. (133) below. 


(55) 


nuira xe _qoqa,' 


tanésa xe 


ndsa. 


fire.r under clay_pot.m word.F under person.M 


‘[Like] fire under a clay pot, a word under a person.’ 


brat-‘dqgo mpdlla go-pdmmed 
ndse.' ktilla mahdle mahkéla 


élla.'_ qam-sSa‘watila bad-xdbre 


8! Said dismissively. 


The daughter of ‘Aqo fell into 
the mouth of people [= people 
started gossiping about her]. 
The entire neighbourhood 
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dohun.' ’6 mérre zdlla °ammad- spoke about her. They burnt 
er with their words. This 


doha,' u-°6 mdrre dmdxla 5mmad [one] said she went with that 


dawdha.' u-’dya pappiike,' bdxta s 


bas wéla,' mahkdéyad ndse qam- 
makémla_ b-en-kullu. ntra xe 
qoqa,' tanésa xe ndSa.' 
nunisa' man rés-a 

fish.F 


ipenson] and this [one] says 
e slept with that [person]. 
And she, poor thing, she was a 
good woman, the speech 
|[=gossiping] of people made 
her black in the eyes of every- 
one. Fire under the clay pot [is 
like] word[s] under a person. 


k-xdrw-a.' 


from head-poss.3Fs IND-become_spoil.IPFV-3Fs 


‘A fish [starts to] rot from its head.’ 


Cf. BA:4, SA:100. 


(57) 


2 
vi 


tiga Id-zonat go-dé dakkdna.' 
mdre-dakkdna  dugldna = u- 


gandawa-le.' yaltinke dide' u- 
Zagile dide' kullu muxwase,' ldplu 
manne.’ °Oto-ila,| nunisa' man- 
réSa k-xdrwa.' 

si xmar-i' *ildha 
go.IMp.2Ms donkey-poss.1s God 
hdwe 


be.IPFV.3MSs with-1s God 


*gmm-i,' *ildha p-dwe 


Never buy in that shop. The 
owner of the shop is a liar and 
a thief. His children and his 
workers are all like him, they 
learned from him. This is how 
it is, the fish spoils from its 
head. 


>3mm-ox.' hdkan mar-i 
with-2ms if 


master-Poss.1S 


-5mmi. | 


FUT-be.IPFV.3MS with-1s 


‘Go, my donkey, may God be with you. If my master is with 


me, God will [also] be with me.’ 


bino masséle xa-2dgil ta-frna 
dide.' hedi-hédi' °o-Zdgil °tizle 
kille médndi.' bino walle go-ize 
killa farna.' bdsar kma-wa‘da,' 
bino xzéle férna 1a-k-kazba,' 


bdxte marra-le,' bano mérrox go- 


Bono brought a worker to his 
bakery. Gradually this worker 
did everything [in the bakery]. 
Bano gave the entire bakery 
into his hand [=gave the su- 
pervision over to him]. After 
some time, Bano saw that the 
bakery did not produce profit, 
his wife told him, “Bano you 


(58) 


Proverbs 


lsbbox xarxdsi Sréli,' Sli 
b-awézle °6 Zagil,' si xmdri' ’ildha 
>3mmox.' bdle-léwa °oto,' hdkan 
mari hdwe *émmi,' *ilaha p-dwe 
*gmmi.' hdkan hdwat go-ferna,' 
bardxa b-ndpla go-farna.' 


sawona qras-le,' soténta 
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said in your heart [=to your- 
self] ‘I have untied my sash, 
this worker will do my work. 
Go, my donkey, God be with 
you’, but it is not so, if my mas- 
ter is with me, God will [also] 
be with me. If you were at the 
bakery, a blessing will fall into 
the bakery [=it will be pros- 
perous].” 


hné-le-la.' 


old_man pinch.prv-3ms old_woman cause_pleasure.PFV-3MS-DAT.3FS 


‘The old man pinched [and] the old woman enjoyed it.’ 


Cf. R:72, SE:56, SA:139. 


(59) 


yémmad bddre séla,' xzéla néhra 


Swiga u-bésa mtirbala.' séla 
bddre morra-la,' séle  sdleh,' 
mérre-li sa-mpé6q xdpca_ go- 


Sama! b-dx Samel-hawa,'®? xarde 
mdsihax x6ri.' dp-ana Stqli néhri 
u-zalli.' y3mma mérra hdwwa 
brdti,' sawéna qrasle,' soténta 
hnéle-la.' 


qém-le cuka,' bsdm-la 


Badre’s mother came, she saw 
[that] the laundry [was] left 
[unattended] and the house 
was a mess [lit. unorganised, 
cumbersome]. Badre came and 
said, “Saleh came, he said to 
me, ‘Come out to the sun [for] 
a little [while], we shall go for 
a walk. After that we shall visit 
my friend.’ So I left my laundry 
and went.” Her mother said, 
“Very well, my daughter, the 
old man pinched [and] the old 
woman enjoyed [it].” 


duka.' 


get_up.PFV-3Ms Cuka.m become_pleasant.Prv-3Fs place.F 


‘Cuka got up, [and] the place became [more] pleasant.’ 


Var.: qémle cika,' riixla diika.' 


‘Cuka got up, [and] the place became more spacious.’ 


82 Apparently from Arabic nsam al-hawa ‘breath air’. 
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A small change that makes a difference for the better. Cuka was 


the shamash (custodian) of one of the synagogues of the Jewish- 


Kurdish community in Jerusalem. 


(60) 


Cf. SA:41. 


séli mdsihan xdsi' u-’dzan 
gazdnta °al-xmdsi.' jiran dida' 
wéwala késla, | ldswa-bi 
mahkydnwa ’al-xmasi.' démmad 
zdlla xurdsta mérri ta-xdsi' Gh! 
gamle étika,' bsdmla diika.' ?dtta 
*ibi mahkydn u-’amrdnnax md- 
iz °al-labbi.' 


qam-may’dl-an-ne 


gam-mosa, 


I came to visit my sister and to 
complain [lit. make complaint] 
about my mother-in-law. Her 
neighbour was there [lit. at 
her]. I could not speak about 
my mother-in-law. When her 
friend went [away], I said to 
my sister, ‘Ah! Cuka got up, 
[and] the place became more 
pleasant. Now I can speak and 
tell you what is in my heart.’ 


ta ydael 


past-bring in-1ms-Acc.3ms in_front_of-death.m for enter.IPFv.3Ms 


gam Sasa.' 


in_front_of fever.F 


‘I brought him to death so that he will [agree to] enter the 


fever.’ 

séla bax-ndhum u-mérra  ta- 
yammi,' xzé' wan-ba-myasa,' lébi 
?6n xuddni bat-yaltinke didi,' 14- 
g-madwan °6n Stil bési.' médrri ta- 
nahum,' ’iz xa-bdxta m@’indli xd- 
ga b-Sabsd bad-stila yaqura,' bad- 
néhra u-spdnja,' b-yawdxla tre- 
tldha lire.' Id *béle.' ydmmi 
Staqla.' zdllu tré yomdsa,' ysmmi 


xzéla nahum,' marra-le,' nahum,' 


The wife of Nahum came and 
said to my mother, “See, I am 
dying [=having a very hard 
time], I cannot take [lit. make] 
care of my children, I do not 
have enough time to do my 
housework, I said to Nahum, 
there is a woman that would 
help me once a week with the 
hard [lit. heavy] work, with 
laundry, and with washing the 
floor, we shall give [= pay] her 
two [or] three lire. He did not 
agree [lit. want].” My mother 
remained silent. Two days 
passed [lit. went], my mother 
saw Nahum, she told him, 


Proverbs 


3 xzéli 


Smo” la-Sam’st_ xriwa.'® 
baxtox,' rabdd-raba ‘ayydne-la.' 
ldbba pédsle xa-masta,'** ldzam 


Saqléten xa-xdddamta ma’indla 
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“Nahum, hear  [=listen], 
[may] you not hear [anything] 
bad.® I saw your wife, she is 
very-very ill. Her heart turned 
into a [single] hair®* [=her 
heart shrank because of the 
hard work, she became sick], 
you must take [=hire] for her 


x i} 4 xI > 
kud-yom” = hdkan [a “la- » housemaid that will help her 
la-waz...'5 ndhum pédsle xa- every day. If not, God forbid 
, [lit. may God not do (that)]...” 
lappa.'*© = médrri_—_—itta-yammi,' Nahum turned into a [small] 
ee oe lump [=became scared].* I 
sahhatax — bassdmta!’ = qam- told my mother, “[May] your 
mayaldtte gam-mosa,' ta-yd?al health/vigour be well/pleasant 


gam-sasa.' ndhum zélle 1-bése,' 


mérre ta-baxte,' ma‘lés,' Squilla ’e- 


[=well done, bravo]! You 
have brought him into death so 
that he will enter the fever.” 
Nahum went home, he said to 


Be ia ede ee 3 his wife, “All right, take 

jiran, — Sua-maindax —_ X@84 | hire] this neighbour, may 

b-Sabsa.' she help you once a week.” 
(61) qéqa _ g-émer' xés-i déhwa-la,' ’atrdna 


clay_pot.M IND-say.IPFV.3Ms under-1s gold.m-cop.3Fs ladle.M 


[var.: kdfkir] — g-émer' 


-atta mpdq-li ménn-ox.' 


[var.: large_ spoon] IND-say.IPFV.3MS now go_out.PFV-3mMs from-2Ms 


‘The clay pot says, “My bottom is made of gold”; the ladle 


says, “I just came out of there.” 


Cf. R:103. 


83 See proverb no. (129) below. 
84 See proverb no. (136) below. 
85 Contraction of ’ildha Id ’dwaz. 
86 See proverb no. (135) below. 
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brat-ssmsar mposdénna_ gy4ana,' 


kma-bds —_ wéwala -ammed- 
xadamta.' xaddmta g-xdkla_ u- 
marra,| xuzi palgsd  mad- 
mahkélax wéwala,' *dtta mpédqli 


médnnax.' 


habtiba *tizla gazédnta ’al-xmasa,' 
dammad-wdx mahkoye'  séla 
xmdsa u-skalla mpasoéne gydna.' 
lés_  go-killa mdsa xmdsa 
muxwéasi.' kmd g-am‘azezdnna 
kalsi.' habtiba lxdsla,' dna k-Can 
>éma déhwa ’is xésax.' 


qoqa dad k-tord-le 


The daughter of the real estate 
agent praised herself, how kind 
[lit. good] she was to [lit. with] 
her housemaid. The housemaid 
laughed and said, “I wish 
[even] a half of what she said 
were true [lit. has been], I just 
came out of you.” 


Habuba complained [lit. made 
a complaint] about her 
mother-in-law. While we were 
speaking, her mother-in-law 
came and started praising her- 
self. “There is not a mother-in- 
law like myself in the entire 
village. How much I respect/ 
pamper my daughter-in-law.” 
Habuba whispered, “I know 
which gold there is under you.” 


kabaniye,' 


clay_pot.M REL IND-break.IPFV.3FS-ACC.3MS cook.F 


Id-k-ese has 


monn-e. | 


NEG-IND-come.IPFV.3MS sound.m from-3Ms 


‘A clay pot that is broken by the cook does not make a 


sound.’ 
Vars.: ...cli-has ld-k-ese médnne.' 
‘,..no sound comes from it.’ 


...Cappen la-k-ése médnne.' 


‘,..two drops [of sound] do not come from it.’ 


Cf. R:104, SE:121. 


(63) 


(64) 
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msofsrri u-mtéli _°al-dtiksad 1 travelled and arrived to the 
i sare , place I had wanted, I looked 
g-ebanwa, péli diksa ta- for a place to park [lit. make- 


stand] my car, I did not find 
[lit. see] one, after me came a 
policeman with his car, he 
parked it where [lit. in a place 
of] it is forbidden, I said to my- 
self, this policeman does what- 
ever he wants, a clay pot that 
the cook breaks, does not make 
a sound [lit. no sound comes 
from it]. No one tells him [or: 
can tell him] [=the police- 
man] anything. 


mahmeldnne trambél didi,' la- 
xzéli,' bdsri séle polis *ammed- 
dide,' 


dtikad 4mamni“ hila,' mérri ta- 


trambél gqam-mahmialle 


gyani, *6 polis g-dwaz mdd g-dbe,' 
qoqa dad-k-tordle kabaniye,' Id- 
k-ese hds manne.' ¢ctixxa Id 
g-amérre xa-méndi.' 
k-xdre md-d__ g-abe,' g-dbe 
IND-defecate.IPFV.3MS what-REL IND-want.IPFV.3MS IND-want.IPFV.3MS 
wisa,' g-dbe miyadna.' 

dry.M IND-want.IPFv.3Ms liquid.m 

‘He defecates whatever he wants, [if] he wants dry [it is 
dry], [if] he wants liquid [it is liquid].’ 

Vars.: hdkan g-dbe k-xdre wiSa,' hdkan g-4be k-xdre miydna.' 


‘If he wants he defecates dry, if he wants he defecates liq- 
uid.’...rakixa.' ‘...soft.’ 


’o-ndsa lébox mhémenat “lle *41 This person, you cannot be- 
lieve him about anything [lit. 


étii mandi.' mdd g-dbe g-émar.' 
hdkan g-dbe k-xdre wisa' hdkan 
g-dbe k-xdre miyana.' 


qazra dad hawé-b-a 


you cannot believe on him on 
anything]. He says whatever 
he wishes. If he wished he’d 
defecate vat [faeces], if he 
wished he’d defecate liquid 
[faeces]. 


rdba kabaniyat,' 


cooked_food.F REL be.IPFV.3Ms-in-3Fs many cook.FPL 


k-dsya 


IND-come.IPFV.3FS or  salty.Fs 


or 


ydn malixta' ydn pdxta.' 


bland.Fs 
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‘A [pot of] cooked food that many cooks are involved in 


making turns out either [too] salty or [too] bland.’ 


Cf. SE:135. Also compare: 8777 X51 NON Xd -AMIW IT NITP ‘A pot 


of partners is neither hot nor cold’ (BT ‘Eruvin 3a).*” 


(65) 


ta-tefsllin dad-bréni' ktid xd For the bar mitzvah celebration 
Pee 4a y __, Lit. tefillin] of my son, each 
mérre-li ma-’6n.' xa-mérre *Oto' one advised [lit. said] me what 
sox, 1 os 4 todo. One said [you should do] 
xa-mérre oto.’ marri-lu’ q3zra so and the other [lit. one] said 
| [you should do] so. I told them, 
“A ee that many oi Bake 
dir 4 swa' yo-haxrg]q! cooked, put their hand in, an 
SE Caney teeny stirred, turns out either bland 
g-ndpqa ydn paxta ydn malixta.' or [too] salty. Leave us, we 
shall wear [= put on] my son’s 
Stqu-lan,| malusdxle _ bréni tefillin [=celebrate my son’s 
bar mitzvah] however he 
tefdllin mdtod g-dbe.' wishes.” 


dad-rdba kabaniyat g-ambaslila, 


pdra xwara' ta yoma k6oma.' 
coin.M white.m for day.m black.m 


‘A white coin for a black day.’ 


Cf. BA:2, SA:102. 


(66) 


?axni g-émer ta-brate,' hfdzlu My brother [always] tells his 
, daughter, “Save the money so 

that you will have one white 
ta-yéma koma. coin for a black day.” 


pare' ta-hawélax xa-pdra xwdra 


parté’na mar-re,' —_Id-k-i’en ma_ b-6zan 
flea.M say.PFV-3MS NEG-IND-know.1Ms what FUT-do.IPFV.1Ms 
bad-6 mirdta didi,| xmdra__mar-re' 


in.GEN-this.m unclaimed_inheritance of-1s donkey.M say.PFV-3Ms 


87 | thank my grandfather Hakham Habib ‘Alwan for this reference. 
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ba®®-dna Id g-mahk-an.' 
then®*-I NEG IND-speak.1PFv-1Ms 
‘The flea said: “I do not know what to do with that good- 


for-nothing of mine [=my penis],” the donkey said: “I, 


then, shall not speak.’ 


Var.: parté’na marre,' mirdta didi xdlle lébbi,'... 


‘The flea said: “The good-for-nothing of mine ate my heart 


[=is causing me distress],...”’ 


Cf. SA:103. 


(67) 


sdleh bar-méro mérre ta-’ax6ne 
buxra,' Gh!' 9ézli man-mddrase!' 
ldzam rdba lépan,' Idtli wd‘da 
xdpéa mtd‘lan.' ’axdéne dad- 
g-Idyap pdyas hakim' mirre' ba®®- 
-dna md b-dmroan,' ldtli wd‘da 
xékan_ rési.' °dya-ila' partés’na 
moarre,' ld-k-?en ma b-dzan bad-6 
mirdta didi,! xmdra mdrre' ba®®- 
>dna Id g-mahkan.' 


palg-ad bartil,' hanna-le.' 


Saleh the son of Maro said to 
his eldest brother: “Ah! I am 
tired of school! I must study a 
lot, I don’t have time to play a 
little.” His brother, who is 
studying to become a doctor, 
said: “Well, what will I say? I 
do not have time to scratch my 
head.” That is it: The flea said, 
“T do not know what to do with 
that good-for-nothing of 
mine,” the donkey said, “I, 
then, shall not speak.” 


half-cen bride_price.m henna.F-cop.3Ms 


‘One half of the bride-price is henna.’ 


88 Sabar (2002a, 103): “proclitic particle to indicate mild puzzlement, 


wonder, complain.” 
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xurdsti qam-‘azmdlan ’dxlax 
zdlata.' mérra taléni,' *tizli xd 
zdlata,' xdru bés baba ’e-zdlata'. 
sélan,' xdllan,' kuilla zdlata wéala 


xdssa,' mérrila xurdsti,' *tizlax 


My friend invited us to eat a 
salad. She said to us, “I have 
made such a salad [lit. one 
salad], may the house of its fa- 
ther be destroyed,® that 
salad.” We came, we ate, the 
entire salad was [made of] let- 
tuce, I told her, “My friend, 
you have made a salad all of 


zdlata killa tdrpad xdssa,' palgid which is leaves of lettuce, one 


bartil,' hanna-le.' 
(68) palg-dd qahbusa' 


half of the bride price is 
henna.” 


mén naxpusa.' 


half-GeN prostitution/adultery.F from shyness/modesty.F 


‘Half of the lewdness is caused by shyness.’ 


‘aziz bar-jiran déni nahum,' ydla 


yakkdna-le,' ydla bd§ u-naxépa- 


le. 


ménne So°dle,' ?6z °6-mandi' hdili 


>6-mandi.' ‘dziz g-ndxap °dmar 


l@,' latli,' lébi ?dzan.' 


nahum' g-zdde *dlle rdba.' mérre- 
le broni,' dri bdlox,' palgad 


gahbtsa' mén naxptsa.' lép mdr 


la’.' 


(69) Sqédl-la man sarm-a' 


take.pFv-3Fs from anus.F-POSS.3FS 
pds-a.' [var.: pasa.'] 
face-POSS.3F.SG [var.: face.F] 


yalinkad hdra ldplu tdlbi 


‘Aziz the son of our neighbour 
Nahum is an only child, a good 
and shy child. The children of 
the neighbourhood learned to 
ask him for things, do that 
thing, give me that thing. ‘Aziz 
is [too] shy to say, “No, I do 
not have [it], I cannot do [it].” 
His father Nahum is very wor- 
ried [lit. afraid] about him. He 
told him: “My son, pay atten- 
tion, one half of lewdness is 
caused by shyness, learn to say 
no!” 

[var.: Sarma']  dré-la al 


[var.: anus.F] put.PFv-3Fs on 


‘She took from her anus [and] put on her face.’ 


Var.: §qdlla man Sdrma' Sapla ’al pdsa.' 


8° An expression of appreciation. 


Proverbs 
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‘She took from her anus [and] smeared on her face.’ 


See the context situation for proverb no. (111) below. 


(70) 


(71) 


sérm-ad 


anus/buttocks.F-GEN ewe.F 


*iwdnta glée-la.' 


be_exposed.PFV-3Fs 


‘The ewe’s buttocks are exposed.’ 


mad-hila *iwdnta ’alisa dida har 


g-amkdsya Sarma’ u-*szza 
dumdka_ dida_ dagqiga-le_ u- 
g-amgdmbel__[-’él,|' += dammad- 


*iwdnta g-nddya dumédka dida 
g-ydsaq' u-k-xazila s3rma.' xd- 
yoma *iwdnta ndéla °al-jdlal,' 
*glisa dida rimla.' ’5zza hmélla u- 
marra,' é!' S3rmad ’iwdnta gléla!' 
gtimla Id-k-xaze ‘ujjdksa dide.'*° 


Sul -ozi-le 


Because the ewe, tail fat al- 
ways covers her buttocks, and 
the goat, her tail is thin and 
curls upwards, [so] when the 
ewe jumps, her tail goes up and 
her buttocks are visible [lit. 
they see her buttocks]. One 
day the ewe leaped over a 
brook, her tail fat went up. The 
goat stood and said, ‘Huh! The 
buttocks of the ewe are ex- 
posed!’ The camel does not see 
its [own] hump.” 


xurds-i,| 


work.M.GEN do/make.IPFV.PL-ACc.3Ms friend.PL-Poss.1s 


k-édhe ldbb-i 


IND-get_tired.IPpFv.3Ms heart-poss.1s 


u-g-néxi izas-i.' 


and-IND-rest.IPFV.3PL hand.FPL-Poss.1S 


‘Work done [for me] by my friends, my heart gets tired and 


my hands rest.’ 


Var.: Stil ?ozile xurdsi,' k-édhe ldbbi u-la-g-nexi izasi. 


‘Work done [for me] by my friends, my heart gets tired and 


my hands do not rest.’ 


Cf. BA:1, SE:85, SA:127. 


°° See proverb no. (93) below. 
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kdlsi séla ma’indli bed-stl pdsha.' 
ktid daqiqa qam-bagqrdli mdto 
>6zan °6-mandi u-’6-mandi.' kiille 
wd‘da ’éni wéla basra.' ?amrdnna 
md *dza.' bas ¢chéli.' mérri ta- 
gyani,' Stil ’ozile xurdsi,' k-Cdhe 


ldbbi u-g-néxi ’izasi.' 


(72) Saqfa' la msdpya 
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My daughter-in-law came to 

elp me with [lit. in] the 
[house]work of Passover. 
Every minute she asked me 
how to do [lit. should I do] this 
thing and this thing. The entire 
time my eye was after her [=I 
watched over her]. [In order 
to] tell her what to do. I be- 
came more tired [than I would 
have otherwise]. I said to my- 
self, work done [for me] by my 
friends, my heart gets tired and 
my hands rest. 


al Saqfa,' 


piece.F NEG resemble.IPFV.3Fs to piece.F 

ld-k-tafqa >Sbb-a. ' 
NEG-IND-meet/stumble_upon.IPFV.3FS in-3FS 

‘[If] a piece did not resemble a[nother] piece, it would not 


have met it.’ 
Vars.: wdsla' la mSdpya ’al wasla,' Id-g-‘alqa *dbba.' 


‘{If] a piece would not resemble a piece, it would not stick 
to it.’ 


wasla' la msdpya ’al wasla,' Id-g-‘alqa ’al wasla.' 


‘{If] a piece would not resemble a piece, it would not stick 
to a piece.’ 


Cf. R:72, SA:139. 


Hayika the son of Cuna is very 
stingy, everyone knows. And 
his wife—blessed be the name 
of the Creator—also she is 
stingy like him. [If] a piece did 
not resemble a[nother] piece, 
it wouldn’t meet [that] piece. 


hayika bar-ctina rdba éannika-le,' 


kullu k-vi.' u-bdxte! mbtirxa 
sdmmad xaldgqa' ’dp-aya éannike 
muxwéase.' Sdqfa' Id msdpya al 


Saqfa,' ld-k-tafqa bad-sdqfa.' 
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(73) Stila’ °arya-le,' — g-ndhki *lle,' k-pdyas 
work.mM lion.M-cop.3MS IND-touch.IPFV.3PL on-3MS IND-become.IPFV.3MS 
ruvika. | 
fox.M 


‘Work is a lion. Only touch it [and] it becomes a fox.’ 
Var.: Stila’ mux-arya-le,'... 
‘Work is like a lion...’ 


y’alli l-bésa' rési mborbazle' u-’éni 1 entered home, my head be- 

came scattered [=I became 
x%dklu.' mérri yammi,' *stli raba weary and confused] and m 

eyes were darkened. I said, 
Stila,’ Id-k-?an md ?6n' u-md ld “My mother, I have much 

work, I do not know what I 
*ozan,' *éka Saklan.' brati,' Stila should do and what I should 
a 1g a ye a, , y NOt do, where I should start 
arya-le,' mdnde *izax alle’ pdyas from.” “My daughter, work is a 
lion, throw your hand at it 


> 1 
ruvika. [=commence performing it], 
it becomes a fox.” 
(74) oz hawtsa,' mdndi b-maya.' 


do.imp.2s favour.F throw.IMp.2ms in-water.PL 

‘Do an act of kindness, [and] throw [it] in the water. 

Var.: 76z hawissa,' marpe b-mdya.' 

‘Do an act of kindness, [and] let [it] go in the water.’ 
Cf. SE:54, SA:37, proverbs nos (89) and (90) below. Also com- 
pare: ‘Send your bread upon the water, for after many days you 
shall find it? (Qoh. 11.1).*? 


*! About the Jewish tale-oicotype associated with this verse, see Noy 
(1971). 
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man-ddmmad wéali zurta' yimmi Since I was little, my mother 


gam-malpdli ion hawtsa taught me to do people fa- 
vour[s], and not to ask for any- 


syl 


-ammad-ndse' u-ld_ tdlban 


: thing [in return]. She always 


a ssl 4 . I 
mandi.’ hdr g-amrdli' ’6z hawiisa, told me, do a favour, throw [it] 


mdnde b-maya.' into the water. 
dm6x kpina, qu swi?a.' 


sleep.imp.2s hungry.Ms rise.IMp.2s satiated.ms 


‘Sleep hungry [and] rise full.’ 
Var.: dm6x kpina, qti Samina.' 
‘Sleep hungry [and] rise fat.’ 


habtiba marra-li:' brati,' kullu Habuba said to me: “My 
wéalu fagir go-zdxo,' bx daughter, everyone was poor 
; F 7 in Zakho, with one pile of ashes 
ROEE: “HUBNG:. <emnanwewals they would raise the children,” 


N 192 4 x | 4 4 
yalunke,'"" Id mux-~axxa.' *dswa not like here. There were 


lelawasa,' 1d-g-damxanwa man- nights, I did not sleep out of 

. Bits . ., hunger. My mother told me, 

kspna.' yammi_—_g-emrdwa-li, 

sleep hungry, rise satiated. 

x x i} 4 b>) I Zz 

dmox kpénta, qu swé’ta.’ to this is how she would tempt 

g-zaglawali' ta-damxan.' me to sleep.” 

dtikad = g-jarya' k-parya.' 


place.GEN IND-flow.IPFV.3FS IND-be_abundant/overflow/heal.IPrv.3Fs 


‘Where it flows, it heals.’ 
Var.: dtikad g-jarya' k-pasxa.' 
‘Where it flows, it opens up.’ 


hdle u-‘dziz hay-xamsi-Sanne Hale and ‘Aziz have been mar- 
ried for fifty years. We have 


TEL Gs RETR SIC Ian never heard [lit. it is forbidden 


°2 See proverb no. (114) below. 


(77) 
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xa-Cappén manndhun.' hdle xa- 
baxta-hila,' bé’ta bdla p3mma,' 
u-‘aziz-sik,' léwe mahkydna.' ’é 
Sdbsa,' yom-xuséba_ mbanoke,' 
Smé@lan ¢riqéne man-besohun.' 
nsélu xd nastisa,' ld mhiménnan 
-anya-ndse k-?i ndsi u-sdrxi ’6to.' 
hdle bxéla u-qtdlla gyana.' y3mmi 
marra,' Id y’élan éti-mandi 7al- 
danya-ndse.' Sdhude marre,' ’déna 
194 


taldtta-la. -éna 


-ildha-d-’tizle 


rssli xésa 


wealu-sarr.' e- 
parsdénta psaxla,' dtikad g-jarya' 
k-parya.' 


zéal-le xola' bdsar 
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if we heard] [even] a [single] 
sound [lit. a two-drops] from 
them. Hale is such a woman, 
an egg without a mouth,” and 
also ‘Aziz is not talkative. This 
week, on Sunday morning, we 
heard shrieks from their house. 
They had such a fight, we 
could not believe that these 
people know how to fight and 
scream like that. Hale cried 
and killed herself [=was in 
great sorrow and distress]. My 
mother said, “We did not know 
anything about those people.” 
Shahude said, “I felt that it is 
wet under her.™* Her eyes were 
malicious. [Good that] God 
made [lit. God that made] this 
abscess open up, where it 
flows, it heals.” 


dola.' 


gO.PFV-3MS rope.M after/behind drum/bucket.m 


‘The rope followed the bucket [or: drum®*°].’ 


Cf. SE:79, SA:150. See also: 77 ans Dann 75m ‘The rope followed 
the bucket’ (Midrash Tanhuma, Parashat Migets 10).* 


°3 See proverb no. (100) below. 

°4 See proverb no. (110) below. 

° See Sabar (1978, 231). 

© See also Midrash Tanhuma, Parashet Va-Yyigash 5; Yalqut Sim‘oni, 
Parashat Va-Yyigash 150. 
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bar-améyi ztinne bésa go-"‘en- 
ha‘eméq.""*” ’axdni marre,' ba- 
>dp-ana b-dn ’al-"“en-ha‘eméq!™ 
yémmi marra,' hawwa broni,' si!' 
zélle x6la' bdssar dola.' 

dtinye qzdya-la.' 


world.F prepare.VERB_N-COP.3FS 


The son of my uncle bought a 
house in Eyn Ha-Emek.*”” My 
brother said, “Well, I also 
would go to Eyn Ha-Emek!” 
My mother said, “All right, my 
son, go! The rope went after 
the bucket.” 


‘The world is [only] a preparation. [Therefore everything 


should be taken easily].’” 


Cf. SA:43, SA:44, SA:45. 


krdbli_ man-gori,' zdlli be-bdbi,' 


bxéli u-mérri ta-yammi,' qdy 


Stiqlax bdbi magitirri ta-bar- 
-amoyi?' g-mdzad dlli rdba 
Sénne,' u-‘agdlle lé[w]e mux- 


‘agalli.' ndSa bds-ile,' bdle ’éna 
Id-qgam-goranne man-mahabbe.' 
ydmmi morra,' brati,' ld-karbdt,' 


ndsa_ bds-ile,| ma%slax bds,' u- 


nas-gydna_ déni hile.' dtinye 
qzdaya-la.' atta b-asélax 


yaltinke,' u-mkéfat °dbbu,' ?ildha 


b-ddre ’ahava-Salé6m bendxun.' 


I was angry with my husband, 
I went to the house of my fa- 
ther, I cried and said to my 
mother, ‘Why did you let my 
father marry me to my cousin? 
He is many years older than I 
am [lit. he exceeds me many 
years], and his mind is not like 
my mind. He is a good man, 
but I did not marry him out of 
love.’ My mother said, ‘My 
daughter, do not be angry, he 
is a good man, and he is our 
relative [lit. he is people of 
ourselves]. The world is about 
managing it. Soon you will 
have children [lit. now chil- 
dren will come to you], and 
you will be happy with them, 
God will give [lit. put] love 
[and] peace between you 
[both].’ 


See also the context situation for proverb no. (82) below. 


*” A community settlement in the north of Israel, founded in 1944 by 
immigrants from Kurdistan. 

°8 Several speakers offered the interpretation: ‘The world should be 
managed [smoothly].’ 


(79) 
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bés *ildha ’amira.' 
house.M.GEN God _ be_built.prv_PTcP.M 


‘The house of God is built.’ 


See ch. 2, 87.0, no. (156). 


(80) 


mérri ta-samra,' bone u-bomaxét I said to Samra, “Tomorrow 

on aes , and the following day it will 
p-kdwas talga.’ cuixa l4-g-napeq snow [lit. snow will descend]. 
No one will go out of his house. 
I am going now to the market; 
g-dbat zondnnax xa-médndi?' would you like me to buy you 
anything?” She said to me, “I 
have what I need, I have food, 
the house of God is built, and 
be blessed by God [=may God 
*mira,' u-mburdxtat *ildha hdyat.' bless you].” 


man-bése.' ?dtta g-én ’al-Stiqa,' 


morra-li,, Id brati,' °stli mdd 


g-lazman,' *stli ’ixdla,' bés ’ildha 


bdba g-ydwal ta-yalonke' kutru k-farh-i,' 

father IND-give.IPFV.3Ms to-child.pL both IND-rejoice.IPFV-3PL 
ydlonke g-ydwi ta-bab-ohun' _ ktitru g-baxi.' 

child.PL IND-give.IPFV.3PL to-father-poss.3PL both IND-cry.IPFV.3PL 
‘[When] a father gives to [ = provides for] his children, both 
[sides] are happy, [when] children give to their father, 
both [sides] cry.’ 


Cf. proverb no. (39) above. 


(81) 


haminko bxéle u-mérre,' Id-g-ben Haminko cried and said: “I do 
not want anyone to give me 
money, [when] a father gives 
ta-yalonke' ~—ktitru __ik-farhi,' to his children, both [sides] are 
happy, [when] children give to 
their father, both [sides] cry. 
g-baxi.' Sud-ci-xa la-bdxe.' May no one cry.” 


éui-xa yawalli pare,' bdba g-ydwal 


ydlonke g-ydwi ta-babohun' ktitru 


dré-la  mdya_ b-ad-tré Saqyasa.' 
put.PFVv-3Fs water.PL in-GEN-two water_trough.FPL 


‘She poured water in both troughs.’ 


Cf. proverb no. (98) below, a synonym. 
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ydmmi mérra-li brati' déq rdba 
qddar dina jiran déni' yimmad 
-efrayim' u-qddar xdtun yimmad 
‘aziz.' *ilé[h]a ‘dyan xd man- 
yaltinke déhun pdyas mdzzal 
didax.' ldzam-ddryat mdya _bad- 
tré Saqydsa.' 

marira xtaya,' xdlya_ alaya.' 
bitter.m lower.m sweet.m high.m 

‘Bitter below, sweet above.’ 

zélli masihdnna habuba.' y’éli 
rdba ‘aydne-la. hila mta’6ne.' 


ddmmad y’slli, kéfa séle u-frahla 


raba.'_ morra-li' brati' ildha 
mabhérra -allax,' mdtod 


mobharrax Alli yomi.' médrri go- 
labbi,' °aya-la,'_ marira xtdya,' 
xélya ’aldya.' hdla marira-le' u- 


*dya xlisa-la.' dtinye qzaya-la.'* 


diwan baxtdsa,' bas 
divan!° 

man-diwan gure. 
from-divan'™.M.GEN man.PL 


My mother told me, “My 
daughter, hold much the hon- 
our of [= give much respect to] 
Dina, our neighbour, the 
mother of Ephraim, and the 
honour of Khatun, the mother 
of ‘Aziz. God will help, one of 
their children will be your luck 
[= you will marry]. You should 
pour water in both troughs.” 


I went to visit Habuba. I knew 
that she was very ill. She is dy- 
ing [lit. carrying]. When I en- 
tered, she became very happy. 
She told me, “My daughter, 
may God make it shine/bright 
upon you, like you have bright- 
ened my day upon me.” I said 
in my heart, “That is it, bitter 
below, sweet above. Her situa- 
tion is bitter and she is [=ap- 
pears] sweet. The world is all 
about managing it.”” 


bassima-le' 
.M.GEN woman.PL more pleasant.M-COP.3MS 


‘Sitting with women is better than sitting with men.’ 


Cf. SE:109, an antonym. 


°° See proverb no. (78) above. 


109 Or: drawing room, council, assembly. 


(84) 


(85) 


Proverbs 


dammad-gdrib °6ée _k-eséwa 


kasléni,' Id-g-ya’alwa__ kas-bdbi 
ydtu °ammed-xahamine,' k-eséwa 
go-barbanke,' g-yattiwa ’ammed- 
baxtasa,' g-gaxdkwa_ u-g-émar,' 
diwan baxtdsa,' bas bassima-le' 
gure.' —_u-ldzam 


dammoad-baxtdsa 


man-diwan 
ya’étun, | 


g-mahki' gtire k-Satqi."°' °’dna 


p-satgan' u-g-Sanéwa man-gaxka.' 
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Whenever Garib ?Oée came to 
us, he would not enter to my 
father [=my father’s room] to 
sit with the Hakhamim, he 
used to come in the veranda, 
sit with the women, laugh and 
say, “A divan of women is more 
pleasant than a divan of men. 
And you should know, [that] 
when women speak men 
[should] remain silent.'®' I will 
remain silent and laugh my 
head off [lit. faint from laugh- 
ter].” 


hakan g-ndpel,' -axl-i-wa -9xre,' 
if one_who_regrets.PL eat.IPFV-3PL-PAST faeces.PL 
Id-g-pes-i-wa *xre —-go-diinye.' 


NEG-IND-remain.IPFV-3PL-PAST faeces.PL in-world.F 


‘If those who regret ate faeces, there would be no faeces left 


in the world.’ 
ndémli rdba ’al-paullés dad- 
-Lzli,' u-l-"ma‘asim" dad-la 7tzli.' 
tli u-sfanni.' yammi_ marra-li,’ 


brati' hdkan naddme °axliwa 


*gxre,' Id-g-pesiwa dxre go- 
dunye.' 
vée-li rahuga,' xzé-li 


search.PFv-1s far.M 


I regretted very much over the 
foolish deeds that I had done, 
and the deeds that I had not 
done. I sat and brooded. My 
mother told me: “My daughter, 
if those who regret ate shit, 
there would not remain any 
shit in the world.” 


qariwa. | 


find/see.PFv-1s close.M 


‘I searched far away [but] I found close by.’ 


101 See proverb no. (86) below. 
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?ax6n habuba' t’éle xa-brdt haldl 
ta-g-dwar u-bdne bése,' msofédrre 
Lmésol' ms6farre |-bdgdad,' ¢ti 
brdta Id-mpalla go-labbe.' d’drre 
L-zaxo,' go--urxa' xzéle xa-brdta 
sdmsad__ séhra 


skdlle 


spahin' mux 


g-mabhara. ' mdhke 
*mma,' mpdqla ndsa dide' u-hédm 
rwéla go-mahdle dide.' habtiba 
marra,' ’axoni,' Pélox rahtiga' 
xzélox qariwa.' *ildha mabhérra 
*llox.' 

damm-ad-baxtdsa g-mahk-i,' 


time-GEN-woman.PL 


The brother of Habuba looked 
for a good girl [lit. daughter of 
kosher, i.e., of good family, 
qualities and reputation] to 
marry and build his house 
[with]. He travelled to Mosul, 
he travelled to Baghdad, no girl 
caught his attention [lit. fell in 
his heart]. He returned to 
Zakho, on the way he saw a 
fine girl, shining like the moon- 
light [lit. like the sun of the 
moon]. He started speaking 
with her, it turned out that she 
was [lit. she went out] a rela- 
tive of his [lit. his people], and 
she also grew up in his neigh- 
bourhood. Habuba said: “My 
brother, you searched far 
away, [but] found near. May 
God make [light] shine upon 
you.” 


gurdne k-sdatq-i.' 


IND-speak.IPFV-3PL man.PL IND-be_silent.IPFV-3PL 


‘When women speak, men are silent.’ 


See the context situation for proverb no. (83) above. 


(87) 


ktid Id k-Sdqal 
whoever.GEN NEG IND-take.IPFV.3MS 
g-él b-llat-e.' 


IND-go.IPFV.3MS._ in-illness.F-POss.3MS 


man-mallat-e, | 


from-ethnic_group.F-POSss.3Ms 


‘Whoever does not take [a wife] from his own ethnic group, 


goes [ =dies] in his sickness.’ 


Cf. SE:24. 


(88) 


Proverbs 


bar’amdéyi gurre xd man-nds 


-axxa,' rohdye qam-mapqala.' 
’al-ktid ~méndi_ g-ndsi.' ydmme 
marra-le,' broni,' ktid Id k-Sdgal 
man-mallate,' *ila-ld-waz g-él'°? 
b-llate.' 

kuid 


>éra___plima,' 


all.REL penis.M crooked/twisted.m here 
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The son of my uncle married 
one of the people of here 
[=Ashkenazim], she took his 
soul out of him [=she gave 
him a hard time]. They fight 
about everything. His mother 
told him, “My son, whoever 
does not take [a wife] from his 
own ethnic group, God forbid 
[lit. may God not make it], 
goes [ =dies] in his sickness.” 


-dxxa k-tares.' 


IND-heal. IPFV. 3MS 


‘Every crooked penis finds its cure here.’ 


Var.: ...°>dxxa k-pdyas rast. 


‘,..becomes straight here.’ 


bés xdham wéale qam-Sstiqa.' ktid 


g-ezdlwa_’al-Stiqa,'_ bad-’tirxe 
g-ya’slwa bés be-xadham.' brdte 
marra,' ld doqgétun ’alli,' ktid °éra 
plima,' ’dxxa k-tares.' ’dna ¢chéli 
man-ddnya ‘lige u-flite dad-k-ési 
-axxa.' ktille yoma xd g-yd’al' xd 
g-napaq.' bdsar kma-sanne' 
fhdmla ’éma bésa bas wéle,' mix 
bés ’avrahdm ’avinu wéwale,' 
psixa ’al~arbd 7aldle.' xd g-y@al 


ba-bxaya,' dammad-g-napaq' 


The house of the Hakham was 
near the market. Whoever 
went to the market would, on 
his way, enter the house of the 
Hakham [lit. the house of the 
household/family of the 
Hakham]. His [=the 
Hakham’s] daughter said, “Do 
not hold [this] against me [lit. 
on me], every crooked penis 
finds its cure here. I am tired 
[lit. became tired] of these 
lowly people [lit. caught and 
dissolute]'* who come here. 
All day long one enters [and] 
one goes out.” After several 
years, she understood what a 
good house it was, it was like 
the house of Abraham Our Fa- 
ther, open to its four sides. One 


12 Contraction of ’ildha ld ’dwaz. 
103 A collocation. The first word of the pair may also mean ‘accidentally 
conceived’. 
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pdse hila mpursdqta,' xdham u- 


bdxte k-Sanviwa __ kuid-xa,' 
g-mainiwa kid-xa,' u-ktid y’dlle 
Ltam' mpdqle mabstt.' mardde 
hsile. ' 


hawtsa Id-’oz-at 


would enter crying, when he 
would go out his face [was] 
smoothed, the Hakham and his 
wife used to listen to anyone, 
used to help anyone, and who- 
ever entered there went out 
satisfied. His wishes fulfilled. 


°ammad-huzdya. ' 


favour.F NEG-do.IPFV-2MS with-jew.mMs 


‘Do not do a favour for a Jew.’ 


Cf. proverb no. (74) above. 


(90) 


xzéli xa-Stila bds ta-bar-xalti,' 
mérri-le si' skol' hdm_ p-kdzbat 
pdre bds,' ham-mtdhnat.' rdba 
ndse g-abiwa palxiwa _ go-dé 
diksa.' bar-xdlti zalle,' Skélle 
Stila,' pldxle xd Sabsa' u-marre' ’6 
léwe tali,' sahrane!*-la' bdle léwa 
tali.' qémle u-qam-sawédqla ’e- 
duksa,' gan-‘ézen wéla tdle!' xstli 
ta-gyani,i hawtsa  ld-’ozat 
-ammad-huzdya.' 


mdndi ldxm-ox 


I found a good job for my 
cousin, I told him, “Go, start 
[working there], you will earn 
good money, and enjoy it as 
well. Many people would have 
liked to work in this place.” My 
cousin went, started working 
[lit. started the job], worked 
one week and said: “This is not 
for me, it is a sehrane!™ 
[= pleasant as a spring celebra- 
tion], but it is not for me.” He 
left [lit. he rose and left] that 
place. It was the Garden of 
Eden [=exceptionally good] 
for him! I thought to myself, 
“Do not do a favour for a Jew.” 


res-maya,' bdlkid xa-nunisa 


throw.Imp.2Ms bread.M-poss.2Ms on-water.PL maybe one-fish.F 


b-dogqa-le.'°° 


FUT-catch. IPFV. 3FS-ACC. 3MS 


14 A spring celebration. See ch. 3, fn. 39. 
15 | thank Prof. Yona Sabar for this proverb. 
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‘Throw your bread over the water, maybe a fish will catch 
ie, 90 


Cf. SE:54, SA:37, proverb no. (74) above. See ‘Send your bread 
upon the water, for after many days you shall find it’ (Qoh. 11.1). 


dammad-t’éli_ Sila,’ tldbli_ man- When I was looking for a job, I 


-astdzi m@’snni.' marre-li:' méndi #Sked my teacher to help me. 
a Ee ae He told me: “Throw your bread 
Idxmox res-mdya,' bdlkid xa- ; 

to [lit. on] the water, maybe a 


nunisa b-dogale.' msddar ksdwe ¢ich will grab it. Send letters to 


ta-rdba dukane.' many places.” 

(91) Sdsat -drbi héya *l-le,' ld g-yawél-la 
fever.F.GEN forty be.IPFV.3FS on-3MS NEG IND-give.IPFV.3MS-3FS 
ta-cu-xa.' 
to-any-one 


‘[Even if] he had fever of forty [degrees], he would give it 


to no one.’ 


See the context situation for proverb no. (47) above. 
(92) hdm zyara' hdm tajjara.' 

also visit.F also trade.F 

‘A visit, as well as a trading opportunity.’ 


yémmi marra' b-dn masihdnna My mother said, “I shall go 
visit Basso, she is ill, when I re- 
turn from her, I will go [lit. en- 
d@ran manna,’ b-y@lan_ be- ter] to Hakham Nahum’s 

house, and take from him the 
xdham néhum' u-p-Sdqlan ménne meat grinder, on my way I will 
buy two [or] three things from 
the market, isn’t it [a] good 
tlahd ’awdye man-stga,' bas-ila?' [plan]?” “Of course, mother, 
well done [lit. may your 


basso,’ hila-‘ayyane,'_ dammad- 


tahun pasra,' go-’tirxi z6nan tré 


madlum yammi,' _—_ sahdtax 


106 See above, fn. 91. 
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health/vigour be well/pleas- 
ant], both a visit and a trading 
tajjdra.' opportunity.” 


basssma' hdm = zyara' hdm 


(93) gtimla Id-k-xaze ‘ujjdksa did-e.' 
camel.M NEG-IND-see.IPFV.3MS hump.F  of-3Ms 


‘The camel does not see its [own] hump.’ 


See the context situation for proverb no. (70) above. 
(94) iz-ox mpdl-la_ go-tér *ilaha. 
hand.F-poss.2ms fall.prv-3Fs into-sufficient God 


‘Your hand fell into the sufficient [=abundance] of God.’ 
Cf. proverb no. (112) below. 


‘aziz marreli kmd_ g-abéla ‘Aziz told me how much he 
loves our family. He told Yorel 
the husband of Faruh, the son- 
gor-faruh,' xdtan xaham-hdbib u- in-law of Hakham Habib and 
Satuna, “You do not know 
Sattina,' Id-k-’at *éma “mazzdl" what luck you have that you 
married the daughter of 
Hakham Habib, your hand fell 
habib,' ’izox mpdlla go-tér ’ildha.' into the abundance of God.” 


maspdha déni.' mérre ta-y6rel 


*atlox dad-gtirrox brat-xdham 


(95) rozdna rozana,'iz-i pésa 
earthquake.F earthquake.F hand.F-poss.1s become.IPFV.3FS 
darmana. ' 
cure.M 


‘Earthquake earthquake! My hand shall be the cure!’ 
Said by women after an earthquake, while putting their hands on 
the ground. 
(96) *ixdl-e parta, ‘urtyds-e prozla.' 
food.m-poss.3Ms bran/sawdust.F fart.F.PL-Poss.3Ms iron.M 
‘His food [is of] sawdust [but] his farts [are of] iron.’ 
Var.: ...‘urtise polaz.' 


‘...his fart [is of] steel.’ 


(97) 
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jiran déni,' kmd wad‘da,' Id- 
k-palex,' Idtle Stla.' Idtle xd 
qurus'”’ md‘ek gyane.' mérri-le 
mqdlu hos,' mqdlu jaradokat,' 


x.y 


Sqol tré tldha qrise,| mddbar 
hdlox.' mjoyible,' ’dna Id-gon ’o- 
Stila,' Id-ga-mqalwan bdsar ndse.' 
xdsi mérra-li Stgle,' °6 *ixdle 
parta-le,' Uirtise prazla.' 

*dhat mfasel,' 


you.MS cut_out.IMP.2s we 
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Our neighbour, for some time, 
has not been working, he does 
not have a job. He does not 
have even one qurus'®’ to sup- 
port himself. I told him, clean 
the courtyard, clean the stairs 
[=staircase] take [=earn] two 
[or] three qurus, sustain your 
situation [=earn a living, take 
care of yourself]. He answered: 
“T do not do these things, I do 
not clean after people.” My sis- 
ter told me: “Leave him, his 
food is sawdust [but] his farts 
are iron.” 


-?dxnan b-16§-ax.' 


FUT-Wear.IPFV-1PL 


‘You shall cut it [and] we shall wear it.’ 


Compare Sabar (1974, 330), nursery rhyme no. 3: 


ximydnox mfdsil waht log [...] 


‘May your father-in-law cut out (garments) for you to 


wear.’ 


In that case, however, the expression is used not as a proverb but 


rather literally. 


sdmra mérra ta-jiran dida, §qol 
brat-xdsi ta-brénox,' sqédlta u- 
bas-ila.'_ médrre-la,|_ mad-’dmrat 
-dhat 


bax-’astazi,' mfdsel,' 


->dxnan b-loSax.' 


(98) °dzla did-a g-mzabnd-le 


Samra said to her neighbour, 
“Take the daughter of my sister 
for your son [=marry them], 
she is beautiful and good.” He 
said to her, “Whatever you say, 
wife of my teacher. You will 
cut out, and we shall wear.” 


go-rdba suqa-ne.' 


yarn.M GEN-3FS IND-sell.IPFV.3FS-ACC.3Ms in-many market.M-PL 


107 Sabar (2002a, 283): “small Turkish coin.” The reference here is prob- 
ably to the grush, an old Israeli coin. 
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‘She sells her yarn in many markets.’ 


Cf. proverb no. (81) above, a synonym. 


(99) 


(100) béta bdla 


xdsi mérra b-dsya ma’indli,' u- 
tdlax-sik mérra b-dsya 
ma’indlax,' u-médrra b-dza kaz- 
ydmmi mbasldla,' ’déna k-?an Id- 
g-oza méndi man-mdndi,' bdle 
*gzla dida g-mzabndle go-rdba 
Suqdne.' 


bé’ta ndpla man sarm-a, | 


My sister said that she would 
come [and] help me, and to 
you she also said that she 
would come [and] help you, 
and she said that she would go 
to my mother [and] cook for 
her, I know that she does not 
do a thing from a thing [=she 
won’t do anything], yet she 
sells her yarn in many markets. 


Id-k-tora.' 


egg.F fall.iprv.3Fs from buttocks.F-poss.3FS NEG-IND-break.IPFV.3FS 


‘[If] an egg falls from her buttocks it does not break.’ 


»€ bdxta qémad sita-la,''* bé’ta 
ndpla man Ssarma,' Id-k-tora.' 
bdle-kdsa k-i?a rdba ta-gydna.' 
pamma. | 


egg.F without mouth.m 


‘An egg without a mouth.’ 


Cf. SA:31. 
See the context situations for proverbs nos (76) above and 
(112) below. 


(101) gtir-rax 


gur-rax 


This woman is [of one] span’s 
stature,'°® [If] an egg falls from 
her buttocks, it does not break. 
But her belly knows a lot for 
herself [=she is very cunning, 
her appearance is misleading]. 


barrakyds-ax 


get_married.prv-3Fs get_married.pFv-3Fs kilim_rug.PL-POSS.3FS 


éq-lu.' 


tear.PFV-3PL 


108 See proverb no. (116) below. 


(102) g-ndsti 


(103) g-jdyer 
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‘You got married, you got married, your rugs have torn [be 


cause of the many suitors that stepped on them].’ 


-avro bédtti g-abéwa mzabdnwa 
bése.' rdba ndse sélu u-zallu,' u- 
bésa' Id ztinnu.' mérre ta-gydne,' 
*9-md-pasla?' qdsted xazdle 
pasla,' sélu rdba talabdye tala’ 


sélu u-gdllu u-ld-qam-gorila.' 


ysémma_ man-qahrita  marra,' 
gurrax gurrax barakydsax 
éqlu.' 


qalma' u-gdlda 


Avro Batti wanted to sell his 
house. Many people came and 
went, and did not buy the 
house. He said to himself, 
“What’s happened [lit. what 
did that become]? It is like the 
story of Khazale [lit. it has be- 
come Khazale’s story], many 
suitors came for her, they came 
and went and did not marry 
her. Her mother out of her sor- 
row said, ‘You got married, 
you got married, your rugs 
tore.” 


did-a ga-mzabni-le.' 


IND-skin.IPFV.3PL louse.F and-skin.M of-3Fs IND-sell.1PFV.3PL-ACC.3MS 


‘They skin a louse and sell its 


skin.’ 


Var.: g-ndsti baqqa,' g-amzdbni gdlda dida.' 


‘They skin a frog, [and] sell its skin.’ 


man Surs-e.' 


See the context situation for proverb no. (47) above. 


IND-urinate.IPFV.3MSs from navel.F-POSss.3MS 


‘He urinates through his navel [unlike all others].’ 


Var.: man Surse g-jdyer.' 


‘Through his navel he urinates.’ 


Cf. proverb no. (46) above. 
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’0-ndsa rdba gé’ya-le,' k-xdsu 


gydne raba' k-xdsu és 
manne,°? léwe mtx killu.' 
g-jdyer man Strse.' 
2 ry | 
parra _ b-rés-e 


This person is very haughty, he 
thinks highly of himself [lit. he 
thinks himself (too) much, i.e. 
he is full of himself], he thinks 
there is no one like him [lit. 
there is not of him],!” he is not 
like everyone. He urinates 
from his navel. 


u-éra go-sarma. ' 


put.prv-3mMs feather.m in-head.M-poss.3ms and-penis.M in-anus.M 


‘He put a feather on his head and a penis in his anus.’ 


mo’énni hdzqal bad-sabdgad 


bése.' séle axodne,'  hdzgal 
g-emarre:' xzi ’éma Stila sqila 


izle °6.' ’ana-rohdyi mpéqla 


man-Cahwa,' g-xdkli_—u-marri,' 
hawa,' dri pdrra b-rési.' 
bddre marra-li,' §mo’,' Id-Sam’at 


xriwa,'!° 


qam-‘azmili mdhkyan 
go-diwan gure,' murddi hsallu,' ’é 
déra qamésa ‘zdmlu  bdxta 
?ammad-ruwane.' 


1-"tel-aviv™" 


mdhkya 
msoférri mteéli,' 
gam-matwili go-qurnisad sddde' 
kullu gurdne mahkélu xd-basar 
daw-xét,' hil mtéle dori’ yéma 
gnéle' ndse_ kiillu mborbazlu' 


dimmi bazle.' médrri-la xurasti,' 


109 See proverb no. (46) above. 


1° See proverb no. (129) below. 


I helped Hazqal with painting 
his house. His brother came, 
Hazqal told him: “See what a 
good [lit. beautiful, i.e., of 
good quality] job he made [lit. 
this (person) made].” I, my 
spirit went out [of me] [be- 
cause] of exertion, I laughed 
and said, “Right, put a feather 
on my head.” 


Badre told me, ‘Listen, may 
you not hear evil,'’® they in- 
vited me to speak in a divan 
[=assembly] of men, my 
wishes came true, this is the 
first time that they invite a 
woman to speak with the mag- 
nates. I travelled to Tel-Aviv, I 
arrived, they sat me in the cor- 
ner of the stage, all of the men 
spoke one after the other, until 
my turn arrived, the day 
ended, all of the people scat- 
tered, my blood spilled [=I 
was shamed, humiliated].’ I 
told her, ‘My friend, my 
mother told me a long time 
ago, grab your honour with 
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yémmi mérra-li man-ztina' déq 
qddrax bad-’izax' u-ldp 


gydnax' xold ktid ’amér tarnini' 


ldzam_ rdqzat,''™! 


b-réSax,' drélu pdra b-résax' u- 


-éra go-Sdrmax.' 


(105) hdmmam g-ma‘ldq-le 


xzé ma-séla 


your hand [= have dignity], 
and learn for yourself [= know 
how to take care of yourself, 
protect your interests], must 
you dance for whoever says 
tarnini?!'!' See what has hap- 
pened to you [lit. see what 
came unto your head], they 
put a feather on your head and 
a penis in your anus.’ 


b-ad ‘urtyds-e.' 


bath.m IND-set_fire.IPFV.3MS-ACC.3MS in-GEN fart.F.PL-POSS.3MS 


‘He heated the bath [water] with his farts.’ 


Cf. R:70, SA:58. 


go-mahdle déni,| °*dswa xa- 
sotanta,' papptike ldswa-la md 
-axlawa.' nde g-rahmiwa 7alla,' 
g-yawiwala_ partoxe.' xd-dora,' 
séle nassimo,' xzéle °e-pappike,' 


marre,' °dtta hd? °ahad mdhken 


>3mmad nas-mdhkame 


meinila.' baser-tré tldha Sabdsa,' 
Id Smé@lu médnne ci-mandi,' 
ysmmi marra,' ’o-ndsa_la-tizle 


cu-mandi,| hdmmam g-ma‘lqle 


b-urtydse.' — marwala 


masliah.'"'2 


11 See proverb no. (37) above. 
112 See proverb no. (117) below. 


In our neighbourhood, there 
was one old woman, poor soul, 
she did not have what to eat. 
People use to take pity on her, 
they used to give her crumbs. 
Once, Nassimo came, he saw 
that poor soul, [and] he said, 
“Now right away I will speak 
with the people of the govern- 
ment [=authorities] and they 
will help her.” After two [or] 
three weeks, no one heard [lit. 
they did not hear] anything 
from him, my mother said, 
“That person did not do any- 
thing, he set fire to the bath 
with flatulence. The wife of 
Masliah said so.”1!? 
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(106) vé-li ve-li,' bds-tov man gydni la xzé-li.' 
search.PFV-1s search.pr-1s more-good from self-1s NEG see.PFV-1s 
‘I searched [and] searched [but] did not find [anyone] bet- 


ter than myself.’ 


Cf. SE:80. 
See the context situation for proverb no. (46) above. 
(107) xdre qam-e' xdre basr-e' xd 
defecate.IPFv.3s/PL in_front-3Ms defecate.IPFV.3s/PL behind-3mMs one 
ila.' 
COP.3FS 


‘(Whether] you defecate in front of him [or] behind him, 


it is one [=it is the same for him].’ 
Var.: xdre qame' xdre basre' ld g-mfdreq.' 


‘(Whether] you defecate in front of him [or] behind him, 
he does not distinguish.’ 


’o-ndSa be-‘dsel hile.' ld-g-da’al That person is ill-mannered. 

by ee cst) ee ox .,.. He is not able [or: does not 
mdd g-6zi tale.’ xdre qame' xdre want] to see what [people] do 
for him. You defecate in front 
of him, you defecate behind 
him... 


basre'... 


(108) ktid sab6’ta' xd sané’ta.' 
all.REL finger.F one craft/skill.F 


‘Each finger, a skill.’ 


-e-baxta,' rdba Sater-ila,' xa-’éSet That woman, she is very skil- 
ful/clever/strong, a woman of 
valour. Each finger, a skill. I 
la.' xuzi ’axdni' mgdbe ta-gydne wish, my brother would 
choose for himself one like her. 


hayil.' ktid sabd’ta' xd sané’ta- 


xd muxwasa.' 
(109) xa g-émer' xa ga-mtdrjam.' 


one IND-say.IPFV.3MS one IND-translate.IPFV.3MS 


(110) 
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‘One is talking, the other is translating.’ 


anya-yalinke,' killu sélu °dlli,' 


, 


mdd_ g-6n' ga-m‘dmri °dlli.' xd 
g-émer' xd ga-mtdrjam.' *ildha 
ndtarru.' rawe' u-pargili.' 
talatta. ' 


under-3Ms wet.F 


xés-e 


‘Under him it is wet.’ 


These children, they all came 
upon me. Whatever I do, they 
boss me around. One says 
[and] the other [lit. one] trans- 
lates. May God guard them. 
May they grow and let me be. 


See the context situation for proverb no. (76) above. 


(111) 


(112) mpédl-la_ go-kds 


Id ga-mfdrqa -éra 


man gizdra.' 


NEG IND-distiguish.IPFV.3FS penis.M from carrot.M 


‘She cannot distiguish between a penis and a carrot.’ 


brat-’avro' xd behéma-la,' Id 
k-a ¢ii-mandi,' Id ga-mfdrqa 


mddi man-mandi,| ’éra man 


gizdra,| bdle-y’éla__ta-gydna.' 
syy, | 


pdsla qira,' tpéla bad-mandsse, 
la-nxapla,' Sqdlla man-sdrma,' 


3 


dréla 1-pdsa,'!'* u-qam-jabrdle 


guirre ’3mmaa.' 


The daughter of °Avro, she is 
so stupid/vulgar [lit. one beast 
she is], she does not know any- 
thing, she cannot tell one thing 
apart from the other, a penis 
from a carrot, but she knew for 
herself [=she knew how to 
manage well]. She made her- 
self [as sticky] as tar, she glued 
[herself] to Manasse, with no 
shame [lit. she was not shy], 
she took from her buttocks 
[and] put on her face,'’® and 
she forced him to marry her. 


yamm-a.' 


fall.prv-3Fs in-belly.F.GeN mother-poss.3Fs 


‘She fell into her mother’s belly.’ 


Cf. proverb no. (94) above. 


13 See proverb no. (69) above. 
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Sdnne brat-iyo' kma bds weéla' 
éappén la-k-ése manna,' xa-bé’ta 
bala pamma.'!"4 *ildha mrohdmle 
*glla,'_ mSodédrre-la xa-bar-halal' 
u-gam-gawarra.' yimme u-bdbe 
hdm g-abila rabad rdba' u-ga- 
m‘azazila, | mpédlla _—_go-kds 
yamma.' mbtirxa xaldqa.' 
pahna Al-la.' 


strike.prv-3Fs kick.M on-3Fs 


mxé-la 


‘She struck a kick over her.’ 
Samt’el u-siyon jirdne wéalu,' 
laplu médzgaz,' zdllu I-‘dskar 
médzgaz,' ktid médndi g-oziwa 
mazgaz.' wéalu mux-jamdke.' 


zéllu L'?univérsita” magzaz,' 
bdle-Samti’el wéwale bas mare- 
kdpa,' u-bas ‘dgel.' ldple laple,' 
mxéle péhna al-siyon' pédsle 


hakim.' siyon-hes hile ba-lydpa.' 


in-one pile.m ash. 


Sanne the daughter of °Iyo, 
how good she was! A drop 
does not come from her [= she 
is quiet, does not complain], 
an egg without a mouth.‘ 
God had mercy on her, [and] 
sent her one good boy [lit. a 
son of kosher] and he married 
her. His mother and father also 
like her very very much [lit. 
much of much], and they pam- 
per her, she fell into her 
mother’s belly. Blessed is the 
Creator! 


Samw’el and Siyon were neigh- 
bours, they went to school [lit. 
studied] together, went to the 
army together, they used to do 


everything together. They 
were like twins. They went to 
university together, but 


Samuel was more master-of- 
shoulder [=diligent and suc- 
cessful], and brighter. He stud- 
ied [and] studied, he struck a 
kick over Siyon, he became a 
doctor. Siyon is still studying. 


yaltinke. ' 


IND-raise.IPFV.3PL-PAST-ACC.3PL child.PL 


‘With one pile of ash they used to raise children.’ 


See the context situation for proverb no. (75) above. 


(115) 


Id k-kdwes 


man-sdpya.' 


NEG IND-go_down.IPFv.3Ms from-strainer.M 


14 See proverb no. (100) above. 
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‘He does not go down through the strainer.’ 


°0-ndSa_ lébi da’lanne,' kma- I cannot stand [lit. see] this 
person, how hard [lit. viscous; 
‘aqusa-le!' mdd g-tdlban mdnne,| =stubborn, solemn] he is! 
? ee _ _, Whatever I ask him, he would 
Id g-ewaz, g-dn ld-g-on,' Id not do [it], whatever I do [lit. 
. atc, xv. 7,17, 1 do (and) I do not do], he does 
g-mahsallu muradi,' ‘aqusa-le,' 1d not fulfil my wishes, he is stub- 
sede R , born [lit. viscous], he does not 
k-kdwes man-sdpya. go down through the strainer. 
(116) qémad sita' u-kdsa_k-ia.' 
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stature.M.GEN span'’*.M and-belly.F IND-know.IPFV.3s 


‘He is as tall as a span but [lit. and] his belly knows [=he 


is cunning].’ 
See the context situation for proverb no. (99) above. 
(117) madr-wa-la _ bax-masiiah.' 

say.PFV-PAST-3FS wife.GEN-Masliah 


‘Said the wife of Masliah.’ 


ddmmad_ kurdindye dad-zdxo When the Kurds [=Jews of 
Kurdistan] of Zakho came to 
Israel, there was not [any] 
work [=jobs] in Jerusalem, 
faqire'  b-yom-xuSéba __ ga- they were very poor. On Sun- 
day[s] they used to travel to 
the villages and work in the 
g-palxtwa go-dastdsa.' kud-xa fields. Each one used to take 
k-Saqgslwa °Smme ldxma' u- With him bread and some con- 
diment to eat [lit. live (on)]. 
One day, one man brought 
yoma' xa-ndSa maséle bas' only bread. He did not have 
laxma.' Idswale éti-mandi °sl- anything at home. They 
started eating, the wife of 
Masliah told him, “Do you 


sélu l-asra’al' Idswa Stila go- 


rusalayim,' wé[w]alu rdba 


msafriwa -al-maswdsa u- 


xdpéa pexwdrin ta-‘ayas.' xda- 


bése.' Skdllu °axli,' bax-masliah 


"5 That is, the distance measurement based on the distance between the 
thumb and the small finger of the human hand. 
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g-amrdle bds laxma éstlox?!' 


hmol Id--axlat -dtta 
p-Sadrannox,' xdpéa pexwarin.' 
hmélle Id-xalle zaw@ta dide.' 
hmélle u-hmélle, yéma_ gnéle.' 
xurdse marrule,' yoma gnéle,' sd 
xalsdxle Stila.' mdrrelu,' bdle béx 
mSadrdli 


masliah marrali 


pexwarin.' man-ddw  y6éma 


g-dmri mdrwala bax-masiiah.' 


have only bread?! Wait don’t 
eat, I will send you right away 
[lit. now] some condiment.” 
He waited and waited, the day 
ended. His friends told him, 
“The day ended, come, let’s 
finish work.” He told them, 
“But the wife of Masliah said 
she would send me [some] 
condiment.” From that day 
[on], they say, “Said the wife 
of Masliah.” 


See also the context situation for proverb no. (105) above. 


(118) 


(119) 


-én-a sé-la 


qam-gyan-a. ' 


eye.F-POSS.3FS come.PFV-3FS in_front_of-self-poss.3Fs 


‘Her [own] eye came unto her.’ 


xurdsti médrra b-dsya kédsli u- 
ma@indli xdpéa.' séla mgoldpla 
tré zabdse,' kmd ’éna séla qam- 
gyadna.' 


naxir-a naxir 


bandaqa,' sappds-a 


My friend said she would come 
to me and help me a little. She 
came [and] pilled two water- 
melons, how much her eye 
came to her! [=she was so 
proud of it!] 


sappds 


nose.M-POSS.3FS nose.GEN hazelnut.F lip.PL-poss.3Fs lip.PL.GEN 


wardaga,' mburxa sdmmad xaldqa.' 


paper.F 


‘Her nose is like a hazelnut, 


blessed.Ms name.GEN Creator 


her lips are [thin] as paper, 


blessed be the name of the Creator! 


Var.: ...pdsa pds waraqa,'... 


‘,..her face is [smooth] as paper...’ 


Proverbs 151 


Cf. Sabar (1974, 332), nursery rhyme no. 15, ‘Rhymes of praise 
for baby girls’. 


(120) rdzza k-td’an 


(121) qam-mapqa-la 


sélu talabdye ta-brdt ’ax6ni' u- 


zmoarru-la' naxira naxir 


banddqa,'  sappdsa__sappds 


waraga,, mbtrxa sédmmad 
xaldga.' u-ktilleni mtohnélan.' 

maya. ' 
rice.M IND-Carry.IPFV.3MS water.PL 
‘Rice [can] take up water.’ 

‘erdn tlable médnni mdhkiyan 
-gmmad_ talmida dide_ lisdna 
déni.' mérri ta-talmida 7ase,' 
mdhkiyax lisana déni,' mérre 
g-dban °dsan bdle mésen *smmi 
tré xurdsi' ma‘alés?' marri,' °dse 
go-éni,' tldha °drxe u-xd‘ °drxa 


xd-ila,' rézzi k-té’an mdya.' 


They came to ask for the hand 
of [lit. they came for the ‘ask- 
ing’ of] my niece and they 
sang to her, “Her nose is like 
a hazelnut, her lips are [thin] 
as paper, blessed be the name 
of the Creator!” And all of us 
were happy. 


Eran asked me to speak with 
his student [some] lisana deni. 
I told the student to come, we 
shall speak [some] lisana deni, 
he said, “I want to come but I 
want to bring with me two [of] 
my friends, okay?” I said, 
“They should come upon my 
eyes [=by all means], three 
guests and one guest are the 
same, my rice [can] take up 
water.” 


man-ma ‘ne. | 


PASR-take_out.3Fs-Acc.3Fs from-meaning.F 


‘She took it out of meaning [=she exaggerated, she over- 


did it].’ 


‘gmlu xd zamarta' u-zméra rdba 
raba' u-ld fhdmlan éi-mandi.' 
mérri ta-xa-bdxta dad-wéala tlita 
gami,' gam-mapqdla man-md‘ne 


°e-zamarta.' 


Cf. Sabar (2002a, 222), under ma‘ne. 


They invited one singer, and 
she sang more and more, and 
we didn’t understand any- 
thing. I told a woman who was 
sitting next to me, “she took it 
out of meaning, this singer. 
How much she sings, and how 
much she whines,” no one en- 
joys [it]. 
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man-naxtr-i.' 


PAST-take_out.3FS-ACc.3Fs from-nose.M-POSS.1S 


‘She took it out of my nose.’ 
xurdsti médrra b-dsya Saqldli bad- 
dida,' 
sXomsa,' hmélli hmalli,' séla u- 


trambél la-dn go-dé 
mérrali hdwal b-dx z6nax xa- 
médndi tali' u-xdrae b-dx ’al- 
xalméta didax,' qgam-ma‘atoalali' 
u--é ma‘artif dida qam-mapqdla 


moan-naxiri.' 


wéali |-bésa,' Skdlli ?dxlan u-séla 


xdsi gam-lazlazdli,'. qam- 
mapqdle *ixdla man-naxiri.' 
iz-la —_ Id-’uz-la.' 


do.PFV-3FS NEG-do.PFV-3FS 


My friend said she would come 
and take me in her car, so I 
should not walk in that sun. I 
waited [and] waited, she came 
and told me, “First we shall go 
buy something for me, and af- 
terwards we shall go to your 
task.” She delayed me, and this 
favour of hers, she took it out 
of my nose. 


I was at home, I started eating 
and my sister came [and] hur- 
ried me, she took the food out 
of my nose. 


‘[Whatever] she did [or] did not do.’ 


krsbli = man-xurasti,' gam- 


majgarrdli raba,' xarde séla 


mdhkya -ammi,| ld-qam- 
samhanna,' tizla Id-’uzla,' 1d- 


mahkeli ’3mma.' 
xdsi tldbla ’dn ’5mma al-Stiqa,' 
ld-g-banwa,' *tizla Id-’uzla 1a zéalli 


->3mma.' 


I was angry with my friend, 
she made me very angry, after- 
wards she came to speak with 
me, I did not forgive her, 
[whatever] she did [or] did 
not do, I did not speak to her. 


My sister asked me to go with 
her to the market. I did not 
want to. [Whatever] she did 
[or] did not do, I did not go 
with her. 


gam-mamar’4-la. ' 


belly.F-Poss.3FS PAST-cause_pain.3FS-ACC.3FS 


‘She made her [own] belly hurt.’ 


Proverbs 153 


Cf. proverb no. (128) below. 


tldbli man-bdsso zondli xapéa- I asked Basso to buy some to- 
. 7 ce matoes for me when she is in 
band6éra dammad-héya go-Siqa,' the market. But I have not seen 
a single tomato [lit. it is forbid- 
den if I saw one tomato]! She 
kdsa ga-mamarvala,' lébi tdlban Made her [own] belly hurt [to 
avoid the task], I cannot ask 

ménna ¢t-mandi.' her for anything. 


hardm-hakan xzéli xd-bandora,' 


See also the context situation for proverb no. (128) below. 
(125) nasé-lax mdr’a u-mosa.' 

forget.IPFV-ACC.2FS pain.M and-death.m 

‘May pain and death forget you.’ 


‘wi-nséli  zondnnax  tarpe- ‘OhI forgot to buy you [some] 
mates. 32 __, chards.’""° ‘Your heart should 
sale. lsbbax —_la-pdes,’ not stay [= do not worry], may 
ve gly ee ,,, pain and death forget you, my 
RRSP ana sleminse,. Png daughter bought [some for] 


zunna-li.” me. 
(126) *?améma u-yom-e koma.’ 
scarecrow'!’.m and-day.M-poss.3Ms black 


‘A scarecrow’”’ and his day is black.’ 


?0 qasaba moarute ra‘ile. la- This butcher, his face is bad. 
He does not speak, his teeth 
g-mahke, kake xrite pamme are gnashed, his mouth is 
sealed, a scarecrow™’ and his 
stima, ?amoma u-yome koma.' day is black. 


(127) barbdt-ad nira far-ru _man-’én-e.' 
spark.PL-GEN fire.m fly.pFv-3PL from-eye.PL-POSS.3MS 


‘Sparks of fire flew from his eyes.’ 


Cf. Sabar (2002a, 114), under birbate. 


“6 An important ingredient of the soup known as xamusta; see ch. 2, fns 
36-37. 
"” The translation of ’amoma is according to Khan (2008b, 1215). 
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See the context situation for proverb no. (132) below. 
(128) gdrm-ox la maygar-dt-tu.' 
bone.PL-Poss.2MS NEG make_heavy.IPFV-2MS-ACC.3PL 
‘Do not make your bones heavy.’ 


Var.: gdrm-e yaqure. ' 


bone.PL-Poss.3Ms heavy.PL 


‘His bones are heavy.’ 
Cf. Sabar (2002a, 124), under garma; proverb no. (124) above. 


Shabti the cobbler, his bones 
are so heavy, it’s three weeks 
[that] my shoes are with him, 
didi hilu kasle,'| xa bazmdra he has to knock in them [only] 
the one nail, he made his belly 


Sdbti mSaq‘dna,' gdrme kma- 


yaqure,' hay-tré Sabdsa peldve- 


Idzam ¢dyak = sbbu,' —kdse ache'"® and he did not fix [lit. 
g-mamré’la'!!8 wld gam- do/make] them. 
-awazlu.' 

(129) sm6? la-Sam’st xriwa.' 


hear.ImMp.2s NEG-hear.IPFV.2Ms bad.m 

‘Listen, [may] you not hear [any] evil.’ 
See the context situations for proverbs no. (60) and no. (104) 
above. 
(130) k-taqal-la gydn-e. 

IND-weigh.IPFV.3MS-ACC. 35S self.F-POSS.3MS 


‘He weighs himself.’ 


bdsso marra,' b-dn masihanna 


xmdsi, b-nabldnna  xdpéa 
sorba,'—bénoke qam-xazydnna 


b-izdla_ sax-salim,'—k-’an sax- 


"8 See proverb no. (124) above. 


Basso said, “I shall go visit my 
mother-in-law, I'll take her 
some soup, this morning I saw 
her walking healthy and 
well—I know that she is 
healthy and well, but every 


Proverbs 


salim hila,' bdle ktid-kma Sabdsa 


ld-k-asya_ _kasléni,|__k-taqlala 


gydna,' xdzya kaldsa masihila 
tori-le b-an 


yan-la,|_ *ddyo 


masahanna,' ré¥a marwanne.' 


(131) k-?a tér 
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several weeks she does not 
come to us, she weighs herself, 
[in order to] see whether her 
daughters-in-law visit her or 
not. Today is my turn to go 
visit her, I shall make her head 
grow [=make her feel im- 
portant; flatter her].” 


gyan-a.' 


IND-know.IPFV.3FS sufficient_for self.F-Poss.3Fs 


‘She knows sufficiently for herself.’ 


Var.: “iba tér gyana.' 
‘She is sufficient for herself.’ 
Cf. Sabar (2002a, 308), under ter. 
yaltinkat xdsi mjohadlu xd mad- 
daw-xat.' xd mxéla xdbre bad-d- 
ay-xat.' séla yammu,' u-mérra ta- 
d-ay-ztirta,' qt6’ qalax.' mérri ta- 
xdsi,' °dhat lé-wajax,' ’ay-rdbsa 
k-a tér gydna,' lé[w]la xa- 
méskin,' ?iba ktid tldha xaswdsa 
mayildlu go-jéba.' 


(132) din-i 


The children of my sister quar- 
relled one with the other. One 
struck words in the other 
[=they argued; insulted one 
another]. Their mother came 
and told the little one, “Cut 
your voice [=be silent]!” I 
told my sister, “You should not 
care, the eldest can get along 
[lit. knows sufficiently for her- 
self], she is not poor [=help- 
less], she can put [lit. insert] 
all her three sisters into her 
pocket [=she is strong enough 
to manage them].” 


m-res-i.' 


g-él 
religion/judgement'’’.m-poss.1s IND-go.IPFV.3Ms from-head.m-Poss.1s 
‘I lose my senses. [lit. my religion/judgement goes away 


from my head.]’ 


1° The word din is borrowed into NENA from both Hebrew, where it 
means ‘Jewish law, judgement’, and from Arabic, where it means ‘reli- 
gion’. See Sabar (2002a: 141). 
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’0-ndsa hayya g-jdgar.' papptike 
baxte,' sela m-Sugqa, hes-ld 
muttla sdlle dida,' skdlle sdrax 
*glla,' barbdtad mira férru man- 


1120 


-éna, g-emrd-le hawa-ma 


izli,| médrre k-i’at dammat- 
k-ésan ’al-bésa u-la-k-xazannax, ' 


dini g-él man-rési.' 


u-ld 


This man gets angry quickly. 
[How] poor is his wife! She 
came from the market, she had 
not put down her baskets yet, 
he started yelling at her, sparks 
of fire flew from his eyes,'*° 
she tells him, “But what did I 
do?!” He says, “You know 
[that] when I come home and 
do not see you my judgement 
goes away from my head [=I 
lose my senses].” 


r’3s-li.| 


be_suddenly_happy/lucky.prv-1s and-NEG feel.prv-1s 


‘I was so lucky [but] I didn’t realise it.’ 


Can be used either ironically or not. 


(134) dtik-sox 


kdlsi skdlla pdlxa,' nahagéna 
zélle °al-madlxa,'!2!__—smarra,' 
yalonke masydlu késli >ozdn-bu 
xudani.' gnéli u-la r°4sli.' ’dna la- 
k-saydhli rési xekdnne,' °dtta 
Idzam ’6n xuddni bad-yalénke 
zore.' >dya u-ydmma-sik gnélu.' 
Id mar-a.' 
place.F-Poss.2Ms NEG hurt.IPFV.3Fs 
‘[May] your place not hurt.’ 
hdr-dammad_ g-masihdnna_s6ti 
daldla_ u- 


g-mbarxali,' bréni 


‘aziza dtikox la mdr’a.' 


120 See proverb no. (127) above. 


121 See proverb no. (54) above. 


My daughter-in-law started 
working, the calf went to 
[bring] salt.'?‘ She said she 
would bring the children to 
[stay with] me, [so that] I 
[could] take care of them. I 
was so happy I did not feel it. 
Me, I do not have free time to 
scratch my head, now I have to 
take care of little children. She 
and her mother also are happy! 


Always when I visit my grand- 
mother she used to bless me: 
“My dear and darling son, may 
your place not hurt [=may 
you will not experience pain].” 
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(135) pas-le xd-lappa. ' 

become.Prv-3Ms one-small_lump.m 

‘He became [as small as] a lump [=he became frightened].’ 
Cf. Sabar (2002a, 207), under lappa. See the context situation for 
proverb no. (60) above. 
(136) ldbb-a pas-le xa-masta.' 

heart.M-poss.3Fs become.PFV-3Ms one-hair.F 

‘Her heart became [like] a hair [that is, her heart ‘shrank’ 


because of fear, sorrow, hard work, or illness].’ 


See the context situation for proverb no. (60) above. 


15.0. Appendix: Additional Proverbs (with No 
Glossing or Context Situation) 
(137) °é tarnini'**-la,' terndana' wéla pasta.' 
‘This is tarnini,!?? terndna is still left.’ 
é tarnini-la,' terndna' hes b-dsya.' 
‘This is tarnini, terndna will come.’ 
°é tarnini-la,' terndna' wela basra.' 
‘This is tarnini, terndna is behind it.’ 
Troubles come in bundles. Cf. SA:13 (a synonym), proverb no. 
(37) above. 
(138) ktid-xa gdras ntira xe/qam-qéqa dide.' 
‘Everyone pulls the fire [towards] under/in front of his one 
clay pot.’ 


122 See fn. 66 above. 
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Var.: ktid kabantye gdraSa... 

‘Each cook pulls...’ Cf. SA:85. 
(139) xdtra bad kalba, ' léba znaya.' 

‘[The stroke of a] rod in a dog, there is no prostitution 

[=shame] in it.’ 

Hitting a dog is permissible. Also used metaphorically: insulting 
a bad person is allowed (he who acts like a dog will be treated 
like a dog). Cf. SA:114. 

(140) qti-m-rési,' 14 maréannox.' 

‘Get off me so that I will not crush you.’ 

Cf. SA:108; proverbs no. (4) and no. (38) above (synonyms). 
(141) rdsqet kdlbe al Sazdne.' 

‘The livelihood of dogs is upon [= provided by] the mad.’ 
Dishonest or cunning people (or underdogs) achieve their needs 
at the expense of the naive. Cf. SE:120. 

(142) réSa dad la-mdre’,' Id yasratte.' 

‘A head that does not hurt, do not tie it.’ 

Var.: ré¥ [GEN] la-g-mdre’, Id yasratte.' 

‘A head that does not hurt, do not tie it.’ Cf. SE:14. 

(143) riwi' u-stiga.' 
‘The fox...and the market...’ 
Said in order to emphasise the lack of connection between two 
things. 
(144) rix pasydsa k-ése man mahkéye dide.' 
‘The smell of farts comes from what he says.’ 
(145) turran ’6 jalida,' ta-Sdtyax ’dn maya.' 


‘We broke this ice in order to drink this water.’ 


Proverbs 159 


Said when a great effort is done to achieve something. 
Var.: ...mdya gqarira.' 
‘...cold water.’ 


(146) ‘dgel léwe bad-riiwwa u-zora.!** 


‘Intelligence is not in big and small [=not dependent on 
size or age].’ 
(147) *tyo ile ba-qzaya,' u-kaz-labbe' xdre wéna.' 
“Tyo is preparing, and in his heart [=he thinks that] I am 
his friend [=cooperating].’ 
(148) pasli pire,' timri péva.''** 
‘I became an old woman, my life is from now on.’ 
Cf. [...] nq >) AMA nda INR [...] ‘[...] Now that I am withered, 
am I to have enjoyment [...]’ (Gen. 18.12) 
(149) ydmmi dtiqla tarsi,' hes-ld mtéle.' 
‘My mother prepared pickles, it[s time] has not yet arrived 
[ =it is not ready yet].’ 
Said when someone is delaying a favour which has been asked. 
(150) kpina' k-éxal tina.' 
‘The hungry eat [even] mud.’ 
Anyone who is hungry would eat anything. Cf. the Prov. 27.7. 
(151) ndvyan kdlsa u-xmasa,' zd‘Tu ’éra u-’askdsa.' 
‘Between the daughter-in-law and the mother-in-law 
[=amidst their arguments and struggles], the penis and 


testicles got lost.’ 


3 T thank Ahuva Baruch for this proverb. 
4 T thank Ahuva Baruch for this proverb. 
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Cf. R:55 (a synonymous proverb). 

(152) xdyi ta-gydni!' jtille dad-ktid-yom alli,’ *dyo bas k-Sakli-li.'12 
‘My life is for me!'*° I wear clothes of every day [=normal 
clothes] [lit. clothes of every day are on me], today they 
suit me better.’ 


An expression of good mood, satisfaction. 
(153) qodqad ’ardsa g-rasax' qéqad *izamydsa Id g-rdsax.' 
‘The clay pot of the rival wives’”’ boils, the clay pot of the 


sisters-in-law does not boil.’ 


Rival wives, living in the same home, must find a way to get 
along (in the proverb they cook together), sisters-in-law do not 
get along and they do not have to collaborate. 
(154) dédmmad sdmsa g-ndpqa' *éwa g-él kasla' ’dp-awa g-dbe 
Saxan.' 
‘When the sun comes out [=appears], the cloud goes to 
her, it also wants to warm up.’ 
Var.: ddmmad ?éwa k-xdze S4mSa mpaqla' *éwa g-él k-dsla' dp- 
awa g-dbe Saxan.' 
‘When the cloud sees that the sun came out [=appeared], 
the cloud goes to her, it also wants to warm up.’ 
(155) xréle go zaya.' 
‘He defecated in the issue.’ 


5 Contraction of k-Sdkli ali. 

6 An expression of love, but usually addressed to or about another 
person, predominantly to children: xdyi tdalox! / tdle! ‘My life is for you! 
/ for him!’ 


”7 Tn polygamy. 
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He spoiled the business. 
(156) *iza la g-mdtya al sdrma.' 
‘Her hand does not reach her buttocks.’ 
She is a miser. Also a curse: may she not be able to serve herself. 
(157) 7dl xa €dnga maya, k-tépa. 
‘She [can] float on a handful of water.’ 
She knows how to get along. 
(158) °o misa' la k-tawéle *é ‘azaya.' 
‘This dead is not worth this mourning/lamentation.’ 
Said about an exaggerated response to something. Or saying that 
something is unworthy. 
(159) hiye hiye labaniye.' 
‘This and this [are both] yogurt.’ (Ar.) 
It’s all the same, it’s nothing new. 
(160) zaharéke ddrra la-gwara. ' 
‘Zaharoke returned without getting married.’ 
Said when someone returns without achieving what he or she 
had intended. 
(161) 26’ad zamare.' 
‘A pair of singers.’ 
Said, often dismissively, about inseparable friends or about two 
people who collaborate in something. 
(162) hdle hdle ktid-xa ’al mahalle.' 
‘His situation his situation, everyone [goes] to his neigh- 


bourhood.’ 


At the end of the day everyone should mind their own business. 
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(163) Id trasli’, drdzli,' la ndxli', ntxli.' 
‘T did not heal, I cracked; I did not rest, I barked 
[ =howled].’ 
Life is hard. 
(164) killa dtinye sud-pésa ’éra,' Id ‘dlqa ’abbi.' 
‘May the entire world be a penis [but] do not stumble upon 
/ touch me.’ 
Vars.: ...la ndhqa 7alli.' 
‘,..do no touch me.’ 
...la qarwa 7élli.' 
‘,..do not come close to me.’ 
Cf. proverb no. (29) above which has a synonymous message. 
(165) xmdre g-él b--tirxa.' 
‘His donkey is walking on the road.’ 
Things are going well for him. 
(166) ma-diqnox bad mdyad d6’e qam-maxurétta?''”® 
‘What, did you dye your beard white with a yogurt drink?!’ 
Said to an older man who says something unwise. 
(167) ’eliko b-xd ndsa.' 
°Eliko with one ear.’ 
Used to describe someone or something with some defect, lacking 
something, incompetent. Or said about a task which was per- 
formed only partially. Cf. R:64. 
(168) xd xdbra nura,' xd xdbra barud.' 


‘One word [of] fire, one word [of] gunpowder.’ 


8 T thank Ahuva Baruch for this proverb. 
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Used of someone speaking angrily. 

(169) médndi dad-ld-’dse ’°ammad-kalo,' Id-kese bdsra.'!?° 
‘What does not come with the bride, shall not come after 
her.’ 


Past promises are irrelevant. If one promises something, one 
should deliver now. 
(170) ktid Id sxdnne bad-sdmSad banoke.' la-g-Sdxan bad-sdmsad 
‘asarta. '!°° 
‘He who did not warm up in the morning’s sun, will not 
warm up in the evening’s sun.’ 
Something done too late is useless. Cf. R:11, SE:124 (explained 
with various messages). 
(171) Saldqtad bé’e.' 
‘[She who] boils the eggs.’ 
Said of someone who knows how to get along in life. Also: a fo- 
menter of quarrels. 
(172) xdbrox qté’li bad-sdkar.' 
‘I cut your word[s] with sugar.’ 
Said as an apology when interrupting someone’s speech. 
(173) g-ydla go-’éni.' 
‘She goes into my eye.’ 
She argues with me, contradicts what I say. 
(174) °éna qdt’a qam-gydna.' 


‘Her eye cuts in front of her.’ 


9 T thank Naftali Mizrahi for this proverb. 
130 T thank Mordechai Yona for this proverb. 
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She thinks highly of herself; makes a big deal out of the respect 
she thinks is due to her. 
(175) °dxal réSe pdyas manne.' 
‘May it eat his head, and [still] stay from him.’ 
May the object that he did not agree to give me harm him and 
exist after him. 
(176) pdsra b-axldle,' gérme mtasyalu.''*" 
‘She would eat the meat [and] hide the bones.’ 
She won’t reveal my dirty laundry. 
(177) fdqir zélle l-tdksa,' u-zdngin ’riqdle 1-bddra."!* 
‘The poor went to his belt [=euphemism for intercourse? ] 
and the rich ran to the threshing floor.’ 
The only pastime of the poor is sexual intercourse (?). Cf. proverb 
no. (9) above. 
(178) man-jamda‘a' Id-g-’eqa dtiksa.'!** 
‘From [= because of] the congregation, space does not be- 
come narrow’. 
Var.: man-nase... 
‘From [=because of] people...’ 
They feel the space is sufficient because they love each other. Cf. 
ND POY RPTY XOT ROW Daw NVODOT VNR NPT TIA pan 7D 
3x0 85 “PAN PNW 12 ‘When our love was strong, we could lay 
on the blade of a sword, now our love is not strong, a bed sixty 


ells wide is not enough for us’ (BT Sanhedrin 7a; my translation). 


131 | thank Habuba Messusani for this proverb. 
182 T thank Bo‘az Sando for this proverb. 
183 | thank Naftali Mizrahi for this proverb. 
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(179) ctixxa Idtle kafil u-damdan.'** 

‘No one has a guarantor and protection-tax/bail.’ 
Everyone is mortal. Cf. proverb no. (11) above. 
(180) karti u-té’ni' wélu §-xdsi,' u-x6ri k-édhe ’dbbu.'1°° 

‘My load and my burden are on my back, and [=but] my 

friend is getting tired because of [lit. in] them.’ 
Cf. proverbs no. (7) and no. (26) above. 

(181) ddgan qdsa gam-’ozdle kanasta.' 
‘She made the beard of the priest a broom.’ 


She used something in a disrespectful way. 


‘...she made it a rag.’ 
Synonymous message to that of proverb no. (182) below. 
(182) mxélu tambtir b-’ér babu. ' 
‘They struck the drum with the penis of their father.’ 
Said when someone is showing disrespect while thinking they 
are, or trying to be, respectful. Synonymous message to that of 
proverb no. (181) above. 
(183) ymuit al-dik' u-‘éno ‘ala-naxdla.' 
‘The rooster dies and [=but] his eye is on the waste [or: 
bran].’ (Ar.) 
Desires never die. Cf. Aramaic version in SE:33; proverb no. (191) 


below, a synonym. 


134 T thank Naftali Mizrahi for this proverb. 
'85 T thank Naftali Mizrahi for this proverb. 
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(184) °dw d-Cdyak réSe go-tantira' q-qdyaz bad-nura.''*° 
‘He who sticks his head into the oven gets burnt by the 
fire.’ 
Synonymous message to that of proverb no. (40) above. 
(185) g-yd’al go-xa-u-xdt.' 
‘He enters one into the other.’ 
He is starting to get angry. 
(186) *ildha sqildle manne.' 
‘God has taken it from him.’ 
He lost his senses. He became angry. 
(187) man-qéma ta-‘aqliisa.' 
‘From stature to wit.’ 
May you lose some of your stature and gain it in intelligence. Cf. 
proverb no. (116) above. 
(188) ktid Sqélle ‘agdllax' la mtdhne ’dbbe.' 
‘Whoever took your wits, may he not enjoy it!’ 
Cf. SA:9. 
(189) ktid g-mdxe Sud-mdmre’,' ktid g-mdxal Sud-maswe.' 
‘He who hits should hurt, he who feeds should satiate.’ 
Cf. SE:11. 
(190) kusis ‘dlo' dréle b-érs jallo.' 
‘He put the hat of ‘Alo on the head of Jallo.’ 


He confused two matters. 


186 Sabar (2002a, 131), under ¢-y-k. 
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(191) kdsa kpédnta k-s6’a,' ’éna kpédnta 1a k-s6é’a.'1°” 
‘A hungry belly [can be] satiated, a hungry eye [can]not 
[be] satiated.’ 
Cf. the synonymous proverb no. (183) above. 
(192) °dza qdl‘a qala‘sa' pdrya kdsa béb kulisa.' 
‘[May] she go away [to hell, and may] her belly burst and 
overflow together with her kidney.’ 
A curse. 
(193) Sdma ’dr’a, Id ’amrala.' 
‘[May] the earth hear [it, and] not tell it to her.’ 
Said about a deceased person, when mentioning a negative fact 
about them. 
(194) °dba gydna.' 
‘[May] she love herself.’ 
Said about a deceased person, after saying that she had loved the 
speaker, or that the speaker had loved her, in order that the de- 
ceased person shall not cause the speaker to join her. 
(195) xdbra xé peldvax.' 
‘A word under your slippers.’ 
Keep a secret. See the context situation at proverb no. (27) above. 
(196) pdmmi twira qame. 
‘My mouth is broken in front of Him.’ 
Said to God, when saying something which may be construed as 
resentful towards Him. Cf. Jer. 12.1. 


137 Sabar (2002a, 188), under kpina. 
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(197) ?amorka ?amérra' zamérka zamorra.' 
‘May the sayer say it, may the singer sing it.’ 
Let people say whatever they want. 


CHAPTER 2: ENRICHED BIBLICAL 
NARRATIVES 


1.0. The Enriched Biblical Narrative 


The topic of this chapter is a central genre in the oral culture’ of 
the Jews of Zakho, and indeed of all Kurdistan: the enriched bib- 
lical narrative (EBN). The EBN is the retelling and re-composition 
of a biblical story, usually one of heroic or epic nature. The core, 
skeletal, biblical narrative is enriched with numerous additions 
which are woven into it in an organic manner, producing an 
smooth, even story that does not reveal its composite nature. The 
fact that it draws on elements from various sources which often 
originated in different historical periods and in different cultural 
realms is not evident to the listener, nor is its history of change 
and growth. 

The chapter will consider the EBN through the prism of a 
concept taken from the study of thematology, the motifeme, and 
it will propose a new concept, the transposed motifeme. The chap- 
ter claims that the transposed motifeme is a phenomenon central 
to the EBN and its related genres, and that it is important for their 
understanding and analysis. 

An example of an EBN will be discussed and analysed in 
this chapter. It consists of two related, and consecutive, stories: 
the story of Ruth and Naomi and the story of king David. It was 


told by Samra Zaqen, and recorded in her home on 19 April 


‘On this term see Ong (1982). 


© 2022 Oz Aloni, CC BY-NC 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0263.02 
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2012.* The complete narrative, with a translation, is presented in 
87.0. 


2.0. Related Genres® 


The EBN shares certain characteristics with other prevalent gen- 
res of the oral as well as the written culture of the Jews of Kur- 
distan. These characteristics, predominantly the mechanism of 
transposed motifemes and the mediatory function (both dis- 
cussed below),* may therefore be regarded as meta-generic char- 
acteristics in the culture of the Jews of Kurdistan (that is, char- 
acteristics which encompass several genres).° The genres which 


are related to the EBN may be divided into two categories: 


1. Synchronically related genres: the living genres native to 
the culture of the Jews of Kurdistan. These are epic songs 
(traditionally referred to as tafsir or qasta); oral translations 
of the Hebrew Bible; older NENA translations of the 
Hebrew Bible; NENA Midrashim; expositions of the haftarot 
and of the Megillot; and Jewish NENA piyyut (liturgical 


poetry). 


?Thave published another EBN told by Samra Zaqen, the story of Joseph 
and his brothers, elsewhere; see Aloni (2014a, 26-60). For another re- 
cording of a NENA text recounted by Samra, where she talks about her 
arrival in Israel in 1951 and her first encounter with Modern Hebrew, 
see Aloni (2015). 

3 For a comprehensive overview of the literature of the Jews of Kurdi- 
stan, see Sabar (1982a; 1982c, xxxii—xxxvi). 

‘In §8§4.0 and 2.2.1, respectively. 

° For discussions of the centrality of genre as a category in the study of 
folklore, see Ben-Amos (1969; 1976b); Seitel (1999). 
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2. Diachronically related genres: genres belonging to 
earlier layers of Jewish culture to which the origins of the 
EBN phenomenon may be traced. These genres are the 
Targum in various configurations; the Midrash in various 
configurations; piyyut; and post-antiquity Rewritten Bible 


texts. 


The geographical isolation of the Jewish communities of 
Kurdistan—as well as the social structure and their material cul- 
ture, which greatly resembled those known to us from the rab- 
binic period—enabled the Jewish communities of Kurdistan to 
preserve ancient literary traditions and practices, and thus the 
deep connection between the literary genres of the Jews of Kur- 
distan and the world of classical Midrash: ancient literary and 
exegetical genres were kept alive in the Jewish communities of 


Kurdistan well into modern times.® 


° Rivlin (1942, 183) commented: “It is indeed possible that Midrashim 
otherwise lost, were preserved in the Aggadah of the Jews of Kurdistan” 
(my translation). For examples of that type, see Rivlin (1942, 183-84; 
1959, 106-8). Gerson-Kiwi (1971, 59) similarly stated that “Kurdistan 
is known as a territory... where... archaic languages and... archaic sing- 
ing and playing have survived the vicissitudes of history.... Here we 
seem to have some samples of a living antiquity, doubly interesting in 
that it is to a considerable extent connected with Jewish history of the 
biblical period.” According to Brauer (1947, 12), translated as Brauer 
(1993, 27), “one gains the impression that a great many ancient (Tal- 
mudic) Jewish usages and beliefs, both religious and secular, have been 
preserved and kept alive among the Jews of Kurdistan.” 
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2.1. Synchronically Related Genres 


2.1.1. Epic Songs 


Epic songs recount biblical or Midrashic narratives, rich in heroic 
and dramatic elements. These songs were a popular pastime in 
Kurdistan, and also served as an educational medium for those 
members of the community who did not have access to the writ- 
ten sources (Sabar 1982a, 63). The songs are usually rhymed and 
have a clear strophic structure, and each of the songs was per- 
formed with a unique melody (Gerson-Kiwi 1971). Similar to the 
case of the EBN, as we will see below, motifemes added to the 
skeletal narrative of an epic poem are woven into it in an organic 
manner. 

A term commonly used for these epic songs is tafsir (pl. 
tafsirim). The word is borrowed from Arabic, where it means “elu- 
cidation, interpretation,” or “commentary on the Qur’an” (Wehr 
and Cowan 1976, 713). Another term used interchangeably with 
this is qasta, meaning “story” (Sabar 2002a, 282). Sabar described 
the tafsirim as “the foremost literary product of the haxamim of 
Kurdistan” (Sabar 1982c, xxxvi). 

Rivlin collected many of the epic songs and published them 
with an elaborate introduction (Rivlin 1959). Na‘im Shalom, a 
hazzan ‘cantor’ at Sa‘arey Tora, a synagogue of the Jewish com- 
munity of Zakho in Jerusalem, has recorded and published his 
performance of two of these epic songs: the story of Joseph and 
his brothers and the story of the binding of Isaac (Shalom 1986). 
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Na‘im Shalom’s renditions differ in many details from the equiv- 
alent songs in Rivlin’s book, though they follow the same struc- 
ture. 

Other recordings of NENA epic songs are kept in the Na- 
tional Sound Archive in the National Library of Israel, notably: 
David and Goliath, performed by Hakham Habib ‘Alwan in the 
Zakho dialect, recorded by Johanna Spector (class mark Y 
00039); David and Goliath, performed by Eliyahu Gabbay, 
Nahum ‘Adiga, and Salem Gabbay in the Zakho dialect, recorded 
by Avigdor Herzog (class mark Y 03627); Joseph and Benjamin, 
performed by Eliyahu Gabbay, Nahum ‘Adiqa, and Salem Gabbay 
in the Zakho dialect, recorded by Avigdor Herzog (class mark Y 
03627); the story of Joseph performed by Nehemya Ho€a in the 
Zakho dialect, recorded by Edith Gerson-Kiwi (class mark CD 
04871 F424-425 item 5351-5366); David and Goliath, performed 
by Rahamim Hodeda in the dialect of ‘Amidya, recorded by 
Jacqueline Alon (class mark Y 02719); and the binding of Isaac 
performed by David Salman in the dialect of Halabja, recorded 
by the performer (class mark Y 04514). 


2.1.2. Translations of the Hebrew Bible 


The Jews of Kurdistan kept a living tradition of translations into 
their NENA dialects of the entire Hebrew Bible.’ These transla- 


tions were handed down orally,* and committed to writing at the 


7 With the exception of the book of Psalms. 
8 There are recordings of oral performances in the National Sound Ar- 
chive of the National Library of Israel, for example ‘Alwan (1974), 
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request of scholars only in the 20th century.® The term often used 
by the Jews of Kurdistan to describe these translations is Sarh or 
Sars from Arabic, meaning “expounding, explanation, elucida- 
tion” (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 463). 

These translations of the Hebrew Bible are often very lit- 
eral—“the general tendency is to translate the biblical formula- 
tion word by word as much as possible, and therefore the result 
is a frozen and unnatural language” (Sabar 1983, 27, quoted in 
Avinery 1984, 138; my translation). However, they were “often 
based on the traditional commentaries, such as Rashi and the 
classical Aramaic Targum... [and] in certain cases... a more hom- 
iletic translation or allegorical translation was preferred” (Sabar 
1982c, xxxv). It is precisely in these instances that the transla- 


tions show a family resemblance to the EBN. 


2.1.3. NENA Midrashim 


NENA Midrashim were preserved in manuscripts originating 
from the 17th century, copied in Nerwa and ‘Amidya. It seems 
that these NENA Midrashim, in their edited form, were the prod- 
uct of the school of Hakham Shemw’el Barazani (Sabar 1982a, 


60). They contain homilies and lessons on three portions of the 


which consists of the book of Ruth performed by Hakham Habib ‘Alwan, 
recorded by Jacqueline Alon (class mark Y 01790). 

° See Rivlin (1959, 68-69). Multiple volumes of these translations were 
published by Sabar (1983; 1988; 1990; 1993; 1995a; 2006; 2014). A 
translation of the book of Ruth, as read by Ze’ev (Gurgo) Ariel, was 
published by Goldenberg and Zaken (1990). 
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Torah: Wayhi, BeSallah, and Yitro. They were written with the in- 
tention of being delivered publicly, and therefore have a capti- 
vating, dramatic character (Sabar 1982a, 60). 

A large percentage of the Aggadic material in these Midra- 
shim can be traced back to older, classical Midrashim, but has 
been reworked and given new, elaborate formulation. In many 
instances, however, the Aggadic material cannot be traced back 
to earlier sources and it must be regarded as either original work 
of the Hakhamim of Kurdistan or classical Aggadic material that 
did not survive elsewhere. Whatever the case may be, the rework- 
ing of older material and the incorporation of original material 
are features that unite the Midrashim with the EBN. 

The NENA Midrashim were published by Sabar (1976; 
1985). 


2.1.4. Expositions of the Haftarot and the Megillot 


The NENA expositions of the haftarot (portions taken from the 
books of the biblical prophets, read in synagogue after the read- 
ing of the Torah) are of haftarot for special occasions: the after- 
noon of Yom Kippur (the book of Jonah; Sabar 1982b);'° the eight 
days of Passover (Isa. 10.32-12.6); the second day of Shavuot 
(Hab. 2.20-3.19; Sabar 1966, 381-90); and the Ninth of Ab (Jer. 


’° A recording of the book of Jonah performed in the dialect of ‘Amidya 
by Rahamim Hodeda, recorded by Jacqueline Alon, is kept in the Na- 
tional Sound Archive of the National Library of Israel (class mark Y 
02718). 
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8.13-9.23).'' They follow the Hebrew text more closely than do 
the NENA Midrashim, but also contain Aggadic material aimed 
at interpreting the verses. Similarly to the NENA Midrashim, they 
are preserved in manuscripts in the Nerwa and ‘Amidya dialects, 
except for the haftarah for the Ninth of Ab, which is preserved in 
the Zakho dialect and is still used liturgically today by the Jewish 
community of Zakho in Israel (Sabar 1982a, 61). 

The expositions of the Megillot (the Five Scrolls) are similar 
in character to those of the haftarot, although they tend to follow 
the Hebrew text even more closely. One exception is the exposi- 
tion of the Song of Songs, which is a translation of the book’s 
classical Aramaic Targum, itself an allegorical interpretation of 
the Hebrew text (Sabar 1991). The exposition of the book of Ruth 
is preserved in several manuscripts.'? The exposition of Lamenta- 


tions is preserved in manuscripts in the dialects of Nerwa and 


" National Library of Israel, Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manu- 
scripts no. F74965 copied by Rabbi Shemw’el Baruch from the author, 
his father, Rabbi Yosef Binyamin; Michael Krupp Manuscript Collection 
Ms. 2915 written by Hakham Habib ‘Alwan; the National Library of 
Israel Ms. Heb. 1007 copied by Mordechai Nahum Zakhariko; Ms. Heb. 
494 written by Darwish Ben Shim‘on Shanbiko; Ms. Heb. 695 written 
by Shabbetai Ben Ya‘aqov. Several recorded performances are kept in 
the National Sound Archive of the National Library of Israel (class 
marks Y 00028(8-13), Y 00504(02), Y 00504, YC 02657, CD 05033, CD 
05037). 

” National Library of Israel, Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manu- 
scripts nos F26847, F26945, F44919, F73987, Ms.Heb.1012=28, 
Ms.Heb.7806 = 28, and MSS-D2233. An exposition of the book of Ruth 
from a privately owned manuscript by Shim‘on Ben-Michael written in 
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‘Amidya, but is known to the Jews of Zakho in Israel and is re- 
cited orally on the Ninth of Ab. No exposition of Ecclesiastes sur- 
vives, and it is unclear whether it was ever translated into NENA. 
The exposition of the book of Esther is preserved in a single man- 
uscript.'? Two recordings of the book of Esther, both in the dia- 
lect of ‘Amidya, are kept in the National Sound Archive of the 
National Library of Israel: one is performed by Repha’el Eliyahu, 
and recorded by Nurit Ben-Zvi (class mark Y 05750); the other is 
performed by Rahamim Hodeda, and recorded by Jacqueline 
Alon (class marks Y 02717, Y 02718). 


2.1.5. NENA Piyyut 


Jewish NENA piyyutim (liturgical poems) in various dialects, 
which are recorded in manuscripts, have been published by Sabar 
(2009). Most of these piyyutim are translations, sometimes very 
free translations, of earlier Hebrew piyyutim, but several of them 


are original works.'* A number of the piyyutim recount biblical 


the dialect of Urmi was published by Ben-Rahamim (2006, 192-215). 
It contains elaborate Midrashic narrative expansions. 

'8 National Library of Israel, Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manu- 
scripts no. F44919, pp. 70a—104a. This is a Neo-Aramaic translation of 
the older Aramaic Targum Sheni of the book of Esther. Sabar (1982a, 
61) states that exposition of the book of Esther is preserved only orally. 
* One of these original works is ‘The Binding of Isaac’, from a manu- 
script by Hakham Yishay in the Urmi dialect, which was sung on Rosh 
Hashana and Yom Kippur, published in Sabar (2009, 60-79). Sabar 
(2009, 60, fn. 149) writes about this piyyut: 
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narratives,'® which they elaborate in a manner similar to that of 
the epic songs (see §2.1.1. above). These piyyutim were sung in 


synagogues during certain Jewish festivals. 
2.2. Diachronically Related Genres 


2.2.1. Targum’® 


The tradition of Targum, Jewish translation of the Hebrew Bible 
into Aramaic, dates back to the pre-rabbinic period. It seems that 
the many extant Targumim are related to the ancient liturgical 
practice of public translation of the Torah, whose aim was to 


make scripture accessible to members of the community who 


It seems that the Neo-Aramaic version is not a direct trans- 
lation of a Hebrew piyyut, but is rather drawn, with con- 
siderable elaboration and dramatisation and with a variety 
of additions taken from the local linguistic reality... from 
the rabbinic Midrashim about the binding [of Isaac]. 


There are also four piyyutim about the passing away of Moses, which 
were sung on Simhat Torah after reading the me‘ona Torah portion 
(Deut. 33.27-29): the first without dialect specification, in Sabar (2009, 
299-302); the second in the dialect of Saqqez, in Sabar (2009, 302-6); 
the third from a manuscript by Hakham Sason, son of Rabbi Babba Ba- 
razani of Arbil, in the dialect of Arbil, in Sabar (2009, 306-9); and the 
fourth, taken from Ben-Rahamim (2006, 216-21), from a manuscript 
by Shim‘on Ben-Michael in the dialect of Naghada, republished in Sabar 
(2009, 309-12). 

'S Tn one case, gasttat hanna ‘The story of Hannah’, the piyyut is based 
on a Midrashic narrative. Sabar (2009, 425-43) gives two versions: one 
in the dialect of Zakho and one in the dialect of Dohok, from a manu- 
script by Hakham Eliyahu Avraham Yitzhaq Dahoki. 

’© For a comprehensive overview of this topic, see Kasher (2000). 
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were not able to understand the Hebrew. In antiquity, this sim- 
ultaneous translation was done extemporaneously (or memorised 
in advance) during the public reading of the Torah by a desig- 
nated person, the meturgeman (Elbogen 1972 [1913], 140-41). 
Later in the history of Halakha, the study of Targum side by side 
with the study of the Hebrew text of the Torah became an obli- 
gation, rooted in a Talmudic decree: “Rav Huna son of Judah said 
in the name of Rabbi Ammi: ‘A man should always complete his 
portions [of Torah] together with the congregation [reading] 
twice [the Hebrew] scripture and once [the] Targum” (BT 
Brakhot 8a; translation based on the Soncino English edition). 
According to the rabbis, translating the Hebrew Bible properly is 
a delicate task with sharp borders on both ends of the literal- 
paraphrase axis: “Rabbi Yehudah said: ‘one who translates a 
verse literally, he is a liar; one who adds, he is a blasphemer and 
a libeller’” (BT Qiddushin 49a; Tosefta Megillah 3.41). 

The extant Targumim (Targum Onkelos, Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan, Targum Neofiti, the Genizah Targum, the Fragments 
Targum, and the Tosefta Targum of the Pentateuch; Targum Jon- 
athan Ben ‘Uzzi’el, and the Tosefta Targum of the Prophets; the 
Targumim of the Writings) vary in the degree of literalness and 
the amount of Aggadic material they incorporate into the text. 

The Targum tradition is relevant to the EBN genre in two 
of its aspects. Firstly, in its mediatory function. It serves as a 
bridge between the biblical text and the people. This is a very 
important function in a community where many members could 
not understand the Hebrew in which the Bible is written. The 


EBN fills this mediatory function, and declares it in formulas such 
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as de §mo’un ya kulloxun mhubbe didi, de msitun kullu ‘azize didi 
‘Oh hear all of you my loved ones, oh listen all my dear ones’ 
(Rivlin 1959, 228).'” Secondly, the Targum weaves Aggadic ma- 
terial into the text in a manner that produces a smooth, unified 
text. It does not indicate when it departs from a literal translation 
and incorporates Aggadic additions, and this is very similar to 
the EBN. 

An example of a classical Targum which is particularly 
close to the EBN style is the Tosefta Targum of the Prophets.'® It 
is a Targum especially rich in Aggadic additions incorporated 
into the text. One half of the material of the Tosefta Targum is 
for chapters that are, or were, used as haftarot. Thus it also has 
stylistic ties to the NENA expositions of the haftarot.'° 


2.2.2. Midrash 


Midrashic discourse is a central component of rabbinic literature. 
Its hermeneutical techniques and style are an important founda- 
tion of, and can be found in, all of the works of the relevant lit- 
erature: both those which are classified as Midrash (e.g., Midrash 
Rabbah for various books of the Hebrew Bible), and those which 


are not classified as such (e.g., the two Talmudim). The technique 


17 See also the comments of Sabar (1982a, 63). Kasher (2000, 73) de- 
scribes the Hebrew formula 5x1w" 112 ‘ny ‘my people sons of Israel’ used 
to address the audience, which appears dozens of times in the classical 
Aramaic Targumim for the Torah. Kasher lists this formula as one of the 
proofs that the Targumim were performatively used in the liturgy. 

18 See edition with commentary in Kasher (1996). 

1 See §2.1.4 above. 
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of elaborative hermeneutics of Midrash, which is so central to 
Jewish culture, is the direct ancestor of the EBN. 

Nonetheless, one point of dissimilarity between the two 
must be noted: the Midrashic text, in most cases, quotes the orig- 
inal biblical text dealt with within the Midrashic discourse. By 
doing that it poses a differentiation between the written text, and 
the oral Aggadic material. Thus an inherent classification system 
exists within the Midrashic text itself.2° The EBN, as we shall see, 
does not do that. In fact, one of the core features of the genre is 
the unity of the narrative: the teller and the audience are not 
necessarily aware, nor are they expected to be aware, of the var- 
ious ingredients—many of them dating back to entirely different 


periods and cultural realms—that make up the unified EBN text. 


2.2.3. Post-antiquity Rewritten Bible Texts 


The term ‘Rewritten Bible’ usually refers to a genre prevalent in 
Second Temple literature, particularly in the Qumran literature. 
Here it is intended to describe several medieval works (e.g., Sefer 
ha-Yasar; Dan 1986) as well as several modern works (e.g., Toqpo 
Sel Yosef and some of the stories in ‘Ose Fele, both by Rabbi Yosef 
Shabbetai Farhi?! [1867 and 1864-1870,” respectively]). These 


?° In the Talmud, one of the ways this is achieved is by linguistic differ- 
entiation: the biblical text is in Hebrew and the Midrashic interpretation 
is often in Aramaic. 

1 On Farhi, his books, and his influence, see Yassif (1982). 

?2 On the uncertainty regarding the year of publication, see Yassif (1982, 
48, fn. 7). 
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works are similar in their programme to their better-known Sec- 
ond Temple namesake: they rewrite narratives taken from the 
Hebrew Bible while adding Aggadic material into the stream of 
narration. What is common to Rewritten Bible texts and the EBN 
is that both produce a continuous narrative whose added themes 
become integral parts of the whole and are not marked as being 
added material. 

Not only is there this theoretical overlap between Rewrit- 
ten Bible texts and the EBN, one of these works, Toqpo Sel Yosef, 
published in 1867 in Livorno, surprisingly shares much of its Ag- 
gadic material with a Zakho EBN, the story of Joseph and his 
brothers (Aloni 2014a, 27-30; 2014b, 339). 


2.3. The Christian Durekta 


Another related Neo-Aramaic genre that should be mentioned in 
this context is the Christian durekta (Mengozzi 2012). This is a 
genre of rhymed and metred poetry on religious themes sung at 
public gatherings. The genre has its roots in the Classical Syriac 
genre of memra. Many durekyata are based on biblical narratives 
with added material. 

Comparing the Jewish Targum and the Christian durekta, 
Mengozzi writes that both are “presented as bridge-genres from 
written to oral tradition” (Mengozzi 2012, 335). This bridging 
function is also shared by Jewish tafsirim ‘epic songs’ (see 82.1.1 
above), and indeed the tafsirim and the durekyata have additional 
characteristics in common: the tafsirim and the durekyata both 
contain religious themes and narratives, but are both performed 


publicly in non-liturgical circumstances (Mengozzi 2012, 338- 
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39); they both contain within their verses expressions directed to 
attract the audience’s attention and meta-poetic statements about 
the act of performing the song and recounting its narrative (Men- 
gozzi 2012, 335); neither is anonymous,”’ as the names of their 
authors are recorded (Mengozzi 2012, 337). In addition, some 
tafsirim and durekyata are based on the same biblical narratives, 
and in these cases some of the themes of the additional material 
are shared. A comparative study of the themes in these cases— 
for example, comparing those of the Jewish tafsir of Joseph and 
his brothers (Aloni 2014a, 26-60; 2014b) with those in the du- 
rekyata (see, for example, Mengozzi 1999, 477-78, 482 no. 16; 
Rodrigues Pereira 1989-1990) about the same biblical narra- 


tive—would certainly prove fruitful. 


3.0. Thematology 


Following a discussion of the motif in the analysis of folklore, this 
section considers the most important concepts of thematology, 
the methodological approach which will be used in the analysis 
of the EBN below. The following section then proposes a new 


concept, the transposed motifeme. 


*8 This is not always the case for Jewish epic songs. Rivlin (1959) gives 
traditions about the names of the authors for only some of the songs. 
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3.1. The Motif as a Fundamental Concept in 


Folkloristics 


The concept of motif, which is defined as a small meaning-bear- 
ing element of a text”* that may recur in other texts, is central to, 
some say distinctive of (Ben-Amos 1980, 17), the study of folk- 
lore. The standard reference work most closely associated with 
the concept of motif in folklore is the Thompson motif index 
(Thompson 1955-1958). It offers a systematic classification of 
motifs—recurring elements—in folk-literature. The ability to use 
this index has been described as “a skill which is indispensable 
to the folklorist, and the defining trait that separates him from 
all other student of culture” (Dorson 1972, 6, quoted in Ben- 
Amos 1980, 17). However, over the years, many theoretical cri- 
tiques have been made of both the motif index and the concept 
of the motif itself. 

One such critique is found in Alan Dundes’s (1962) article 
‘From Etic to Emic Units in the Structural Study of Folktales’. 
Dundes criticises the choice of the motif as a basic unit in the 


study of folklore. While not denying the value of the motif index 


4 In the context of this chapter, a small meaning-bearing element of a 
narrative. But the concept of motif is relevant to other art forms as well: 
music, dance, visual art, textile, and more. 

5 For a thorough overview, see Ben-Amos (1980). See also Ben-Amos 
(1995, 71): “as much as motif-analysis has become the hallmark of folk- 
lore research in the first half of the twentieth century, it has failed to 
yield substantive interpretive insights into the nature of oral literature 
and the dynamics of tradition.” Although Thompson’s motif index is the 
most well-known, it is not the only one—for a list of motif indexes, see 
Uther (1996). For an annotated bibliography, see Azzolina (1987). 
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(or that of the Aarne-Thompson tale type index [Aarne and 
Thompson 1961; Uther 2004), noting that these indexes are “use- 
ful... [as] bibliographical aids or as means of symbol shorthand” 
(Dundes 1962, 96), he deems that the motif unit is inadequate. 
The root of Dundes’s criticism is that the motif is, according to 
him, not a structural unit. 

To explain his argument Dundes uses a pair of concepts 
coined by the American linguist and anthropologist Kenneth Pike 
(1967): etic and emic (see ch. 1, 87.0, fn. 25 above). Pike’s binary 
distinction—which originates from the modes of thought of the- 
oretical linguistics and is etymologically derived from the suffixes 
of the terms ‘phonetic’ and ‘phonemic’—refers to two approaches 
to the analytical study of any cultural item: language, narrative, 
literary works, items of art, or folklore. ‘Etic’ denotes a systematic 
approach where the concepts and analytical units are external to 
the object of study and to its cultural context, and do not account 
for the internal functional relations between the elements of that 
object. Etic units are objective, predetermined, and measurable 
independent of the particular context. ‘Emic’, on the other hand, 
denotes an approach whose concepts and units are conceived 
with attention to the internal function and reciprocal relations 
between the elements of the object. It emphasises the structure 
that these elements constitute, as well as the cultural context of 


the object at hand. One may add that such an approach takes into 
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consideration two contexts, the internal one which is formed be- 
tween the constituents of the cultural item, and the external one 
which exists between that item and its culture.”° 

According to Dundes, the motif (as well as the tale type)— 
at least in the way it is used in folklore studies—is an etic unit, 
in that it pays no attention to the function of the motif in the 
context in which it appears. Dundes stresses the need for a new 
emic structural unit to serve as the fundamental point of reference 
for folklore studies. As a possibility, he (Dundes 1962, 100) 
quotes what he describes as “one of the most revolutionary and 
important contributions to folklore theory in decades”: Vladimir 
Propp’s (1962, 100) definition of the function, the structural unit 
proposed by him in his famous work about Russian fairy tales, 
Morphology of the Folktale,” where he states that “an action can- 
not be defined apart from its place in the process of narration” 
(Propp 1958, 19, quoted in Dundes 1962, 100). 


?6 Another example for the various possible contexts is the acceptance 
of the item in its culture as an item—i.e., as a ‘type’—as well as the 
relation item-audience in a particular performance—i.e., as a ‘token’. 

?7 In this work (which first appeared in Russian in 1928), Propp analyses 
a corpus of 115 Russian folktales. He defines 31 plot events, which he 
terms ‘functions’, which may appear in each of the folktales. The func- 
tions are generalised and formulated in a reductive manner. In the ac- 
tual texts, they may take up various different surface realisations. What 
is striking is that, though any given folktale may have any number of 
Propp’s functions, their order of appearance is fixed and invariable. 
Propp also defines seven types of characters which undergo the 31-one 
functions. Thus, the product of Propp’s work, which is considered one 
of the first demonstrations of a structuralist approach towards texts, is 
a grammar of Russian folktales. For more detail, see Toolan (2005, 167), 
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The methodological approach known as thematology is an 
attempt to create tools which overcome these shortcomings of 


the concept of the motif. 


3.2. Thematology: The Concepts 


Thematology is a branch of the study of literature whose founda- 
tions were laid by scholars such as Trousson (1965) and Weis- 
stein (1988).”* The basis for the thematological study of Jewish 
literature, together with a new methodology, was proposed by 
Elstein and Lipsker (2004). Its central accomplishment is the 
multi-volume Encyclopedia of the Jewish Story, which presents en- 
tries on Jewish ‘themes’ (see 83.2.1 below). 

At the core of the thematological study of Jewish narratives 
stands a system of concepts developed by Elstein and Lipsker. 
These concepts differ from the parallel concepts used in general 
thematology and the study of folklore, and aim to meet the re- 
quirements that the special characteristics of Jewish literature 
pose.”? Some of the concepts were introduced specifically for the- 
matology of Jewish narratives to accommodate their unique fea- 
tures—in particular, the tendency of Jewish narratives to be told 


and retold in numerous versions over long periods of time and 


where he writes that “reactions to the Morphology [of the Folktale] pro- 
vide striking parallels to some of the critical reception given to trans- 
formational-generative grammar in the 1960s.”. 

78 In the context of Jewish culture, see also the numerous studies of 
Christoph Daxelmiiller referred to in Elstein, Lipsker, and Kushelevsky 
(2004, 20-21). 

° On the problem of terminology, see Elstein amd Lipsker (2004, 34). 
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wide geographical and cultural spaces, and to leave written doc- 
umentation of many of these versions over these vast time and 
space scopes. For example, we find about forty distinct written 
versions of the famous story of Honi the Circle Maker who prayed 
for rain,*° and these are almost evenly distributed over a period 
of thirteen centuries (Tohar 2013). These different versions, 
though showing immense variation, all tell the same story: they 
are constructed on the same structural skeleton, the same chain 
of motifemes (the same ‘constant’, see §3.2.2 below). To describe 
this phenomenon of a series of varied versions of the same nar- 
rative, which unfolds over a long period of time and wide geo- 
graphical areas, the term ‘homogenous series’ was coined. In 
what follows, a description of the fundamental concepts of the 
methodology of thematology of Jewish narratives is given (based 
on Elstein, Lipsker, and Kushelevsky 2004, 9-21 and Elstein and 
Lipsker 2004). 


3.2.1. The Homogenous Series 


As mentioned, a striking feature of the literature of the Jews, 
which sets it apart from other literatures, is the tendency of Jew- 
ish narratives, often first found in the Hebrew Bible or in other 
classical Jewish sources, to be told and retold over and over again 
in varying versions, many of which have come down to us in 
written form. A single story may exhibit several dozens of ver- 
sions, each of which differs from the rest, but all nevertheless 


telling the same recognisable story. Each individual version of 


30 The most famous of which is in the Mishna, tractate Ta‘anit 3.8. 
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the series may originate from anywhere across a vast geograph- 
ical and cultural space—from anywhere inhabited by Jews. It 
may be told in any of the Jewish languages and come from any 
period of Jewish history. 

In the thematological methodology, it is the series itself— 
rather than any single version of the story—that becomes the ob- 
ject of investigation. Trends in the development of the series as a 
whole are discovered, and its trajectory may be contextualised in 
extra-textual observations. The homogenous series, also some- 
times simply referred to as a ‘theme’, is the central object of study 
in the methodology proposed by Elstein and Lipsker. It is differ- 
ent from what is in many instances the object of other themato- 
logical studies, the heterogeneous series, where texts are grouped 
and studied together based on a looser resemblance, for instance, 


the use of the same set of motifs. 


3.2.2. Levels of Text 


In the methodology proposed by Elstein and Lipsker, six levels of 
text are analysed. The levels are hierarchical: each level contains 
the previous. In addition, each level is paired with a correspond- 
ing concept that describes the elements of which that layer is 


composed. 


1. The level of material (Stoff)—the concept of motif: the 
motif (see 83.1 above) is a small unit of narrative syntax. It 
belongs to the level of the textual material. A motif may be 
a narrative element, such as a ring, a wedding, rain, or a 
dance. The motif, when treated as an independent unit, is 


an abstraction detached from context, and is not sufficient 
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for the study of its original literary environment. In reality, 
motifs always appear within given textual contexts, and 
therefore they perform a function, or participate in 
performing a function, of narrative syntax. Only when it is 
looked upon as an organic part of its original context can a 
motif lend itself to hermeneutic deciphering. 

2. The level of function—the concept of motifeme: the 
motifeme*! is the smallest functional unit of a narrative. As 
opposed to the motif, which is accounted for outside of the 
texts it originated from, the motifeme cannot be considered 
an abstraction detached from its place in the narrative—it 
is always a part of that context. Its functional value is 
manifested in that it is the binding principle of motifs. The 
motifeme is the element that forms meaningful connections 
between individual, abstract, meaningless motifs and 
anchors them in a meaningful narrative sequence. 
Therefore, it is the prime unit of the narrative. It constitutes 
the link between the units of the material and their role in 
the text and gives meaning to both—to the motifs and to 
the textual sequence. It is the central building block in 
thematological methodology, and is what replaces the 
motif (which was given this fundamental role in some other 
schools of folkloristics and literary study) as the smallest 
meaningful—that is, meaning-carrying—unit of the text. In 


a narrative sequence, the motifeme may be either an 


3! The term was coined by Pike (1954, 75). Elstein and Lipsker (2004, 
38) and Elstein, Lipsker, and Kushelevsky (2004, 11) erroneously as- 
cribe its coining to Dundes (1962). 
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element of the storyline or an element of poetic function 
(introduction, epilogue, scenery, description of the non- 
storyline elements, and so on). 

3. The level of structure—the concept of constant: the 
constant is the chain of motifemes which recur in all 
versions of a particular narrative. It is formed by the 
homogenous series, and is what is common to all of its 
incarnations. Different versions may give more or less 
emphasis to particular motifemes of the constant. The 
variation in emphasis given to each motifeme in a 
particular token of the constant enables the researcher to 
infer conclusions about the telos (see below). The variety 
in the ways in which a constant materialises in different 
versions of a narrative raises the question of the borders of 
the homogenous series: a version which omits one or two 
of the motifemes will normally be considered a member of 
the series, but what about more remote versions on the 
spectrum of change? Here, the judgement of the researcher 
plays a role. 

4. The level of ideas—the concept of telos: the telos 
represents the quality related to ideals and values of the 
homogenous series as a whole, as well as of each individual 
instantiation of it. Each change from one version to another 
in the chain of versions, each particular emphasis or unique 
expression of a motifeme in a version, may be linked to a 
value or ideal prevalent in the intellectual and social 
atmosphere in which that version was created. The concept 


of telos links literary development and literary entities to 
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social, non-literary, realities. Thus the analysis of a 
complete homogenous series can point to long-term trends 
of change in the extra-literary reality of the community to 
which that series belongs. 

5. The two mediatory levels: in addition to these four main 
levels of the text, there are two mediatory levels, which 
Elstein and Lipsker call ‘teleological mediators’. These are 
the ‘configuration’, which mediates between the motif and 
the motifeme, and the ‘substructure’, which meditates 
between the constant and the telos. 

a. The configuration: a configuration is a set of motifs that 
show a tendency to appear together in the same alignment. 
Examples of this from familiar tales would be a dragon 
which guards gold or a wolf which is in a forest. As such, 
the configuration is still detached from the textual 
connectivity which would give it meaning, and still does 
not lend itself to hermeneutic deciphering. It is a mediatory 
stage which organises the motifs before the motifeme 
grants them their narrative meaning. 

b. The substructure: the substructure is similar to the telos, 
in that it is an extra-literary reality which gives form to the 
literary object. The substructure is, however, not a formal, 
well-structured, system of ideas, beliefs, or moral values 
which are consciously retained by a society, but rather an 
unconscious, implicit, state of mind which is prevalent in 


society at the period when a story version originates.*” The 


? The examples of substructure given by Elstein and Lipsker (2004, 46- 
47) are the implicit norms of the courtly love of the Middle Ages as the 
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substructure is thus a mediatory stage between the constant 


and the telos. 


4.0. Transposed Motifemes 


As we have seen, Elstein and Lipsker propose a methodology 
which has a fixed sequence of motifemes, the constant, at its cen- 
tre. It emphasises the structural similarity between the many ver- 
sions of each narrative, seen collectively as a set—the homoge- 
nous series. This methodological approach relies on a shared 
structural thread of motifemes, on the homogeneity of the series: 
its principal object of study is not the narrative itself nor an indi- 
vidual version of it, but rather the homogenous series as a whole, 
the development of the narrative over time. This approach is par- 
ticularly fruitful when applied to Jewish literature and folk-liter- 
ature due to their striking tendency to tell and retell narratives, 
and to leave traces, i.e., written attestations, of many of the retold 
versions over very long periods. 

What I would like to suggest here is an approach that con- 
siders the matter through an equally important feature of Jewish 
literary folk-traditions, and indeed Jewish literature as a whole, 
a feature which is very much present in the oral heritage of the 
Jews of Kurdistan. This is a feature that represents the opposite 
impulse from the retention of the same motifemic structure that 
produces the homogeneity of the homogenous series. It is the ten- 
dency to mix into a story narrative elements taken from various 


historical periods and cultural realms in a way which bypasses 


platform of the medieval romance and the Heavenly City as portrayed 
in the writings of the 18th century. 
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the chronological development of the series. A reiteration of a 
narrative may unexpectedly contain a motifeme ‘foreign’ to the 
constant of the series, or more accurately what has been the con- 
stant up to this point. In many cases, this newly planted motifeme 
is taken from another, entirely different, and sometimes tracea- 
ble, narrative. It is, so to speak, transposed from its ‘original’ lo- 
cus and incorporated into a new one by the teller or the commu- 
nity that creates the narrative. I call this phenomenon the ‘trans- 


posed motifeme’. 


4.1. Manners of Transposition 


What is interesting in tracing the origin of transposed motifemes 
is that there seem to be few constraints on what these origins may 
be: motifemes may be borrowed intra-culturally from narratives 
originating in the same culture, but of completely different gen- 
res, periods, and content, or they may also be borrowed extra- 
culturally. What is offered here is an analysis that follows the life 
of the motifeme: its migration from one series to the other and 
the changes it undergoes. 

There are several ways in which a motifeme may be trans- 
posed. Here these will be exemplified using the motifemes which 
will be discussed in more detail in the following section. 

A motifeme may be taken from an entirely different narra- 
tive or non-narrative text. This other text may be a Jewish one— 
for example, the motifeme in 85.9, that of the merging of the 
stones, is taken from a non-narrative portion of a Jewish text, the 
Zohar, which may itself have derived the idea from the appear- 


ance of a motifeme of merging stones in relation to the stones of 
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Jacob, attested in many places in classical rabbinic literature. Al- 
ternatively, the originating text might be one of another cul- 
ture—for example, the in motifeme §5.10, that of splitting one’s 
opponent into two without him realising this, is taken from the 
Assyrian folk-epic, Qatine. 

A motifeme can also be taken from the very same narrative, 
but transposed into a new location in it. This may be a result of 
a structural change, or a result of mere stylistic choice of the sto- 
ryteller. Examples of this can be seen with the motifemes in 
§§5.17 and 5.18, where in the biblical narrative the episode of 
Saul and David in the cave appears before the episode of Abigail, 
whereas in Samra’s story the order is reversed. Another example 
is the motifeme §5.5, where speaking to the crowd at a funeral is 
transposed from Boaz’s wife’s funeral to Boaz’s own funeral. 

A special case of transposition within a narrative is a mo- 
tifeme which retains its previous location in the narrative se- 
quence, but where the causality structure is altered: the causality 
nexuses linking the motifeme to previous or subsequent events 
(motifemes) in the narrative are different from those in earlier 
versions of the narrative. This is a very subtle transposition. An 
example of this can be seen in the motifeme in 85.12, where king 
Saul’s illness is explained as resulting from his anger and his re- 
alisation that David will become king instead of him. In the bib- 
lical text, Saul is not said to have an illness, and the explanation 
given for his behaviour is “an evil spirit from God” (1 Sam. 
16.14). 

Naturally, when motifemes are transposed from different 


sources and fused together in the new narrative, new causality 
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structures appear. An example of this can be seen in the motifeme 
in 85.13, where Jonathan’s recommendation of David as the one 
to play music for his father king Saul is explained as resulting 
from Jonathan having seen David playing for the sheep and his 
compassionate care of them. 

A motifeme may be split, and told in portions in non-se- 
quential parts of the narration, as occurs with that in §5.8. 

Two previously independent motifemes may be unified into 
one. An example of this is seen in the motifeme in 85.18, where 
two separate episodes of the biblical narrative, the episode of the 
cave and the episode in Saul’s camp, are united into one in 
Samra’s story. 

The location of a motifeme, or its historical context, may 
be altered. In the motifeme in §5.4, what takes place in the bib- 
lical narrative at the city gate instead takes place in Samra’s story 
at the synagogue; and in the motifeme in §5.8, the biblical loca- 
tion of the Elah Valley is now Jerusalem. Similarly, when it 
comes to the motifeme in 85.17, in the Bible the episode takes 
place in biblical Ma‘on and Carmel, and in Samra’s story it takes 
place near the modern city of Haifa. The modern neighbourhood 
of Gilo in Jerusalem is also mentioned. 

Another type of manipulation of the motifemic structure, 
which is not a transposition in the strict sense but nonetheless 
may be considered in the same category, is what the scholar 


James Kugel termed “narrative expansion” (Kugel 1994, 3-5, 
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276).°° This is the elaboration of a previously existing motifeme 
in the narrative sequence. This elaboration can be so expansive 
that, in the new narrative, what was previously one short mo- 
tifeme has grown into a whole episode, which in and of itself 
contains several subordinate motifemes. An example is the mo- 
tifeme in 85.1, where Naomi’s righteousness—in itself a mo- 
tifeme transposed into the narrative from classical rabbinic liter- 
ature—is described at length, and includes her cooking the Jew- 
ish-Kurdish xamusta soup and giving some to her poor neigh- 


bours.*4 


5.0. Motifemes in Samra’s Story 


In what follows 19 of the motifemes contained in Samra’s story 
are listed. Each subsection begins with a description of the mo- 
tifeme*® as told in Samra’s story, and continues with a discussion 
of the sources of the motifeme. The intention is to demonstrate 


the varied histories and transposition processes of the motifemes. 


5.1. Naomi and Elimelech’s Wealth, the Charity of 
Naomi (14)-(35) 


Naomi and Elimelech are rich. 


3 Kugel (1994, 4), however, defines the narrative expansion as an exe- 
getical device which is “based on something that is in the [original] 
text” (original emphasis). 

34 For further discussion of types of motifeme transposition, see §6.0 
below. 

35 Some of the subsections deal with groups of interconnected mo- 
tifemes, rather than a single one. 
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(19) "aSirim® wélu,' ’aswd-lu "sadé,™ ’aswd-lu... xdtte,' aswd-lu...' 
‘They were rich, they had a field, they had... wheat, they 


had...’ 


Naomi is a charitable woman, taking care of her needy neigh- 
bours and giving them some of the produce that God has given 
her. For example, whenever she cooks xamusta*® soup, she makes 
sure her needy neighbours have some, too. 


(23) "Saxentm" didi ldtlu?!' ‘a[w]on-ile!' (24) g-darydwa xdpéa 


garsa,' g-darydwa xdpéa...' mad-’atla,' xa qdr’a,' ha” 7tzlu,' 
kutéle ta-yaltinke didax,' ld Soqdtte bésax spiqa.' 

‘““My neighbours do not have [any]?! It’s a sin!” She would 
put some cracked wheat, would put some... whatever she 
had [lit. has], a zucchini, “Here,” [she says to the neigh- 
bour,] “make [=cook] [with] these some dumplings*’ for 


your children, don’t leave your home empty [of food].”’ 


3° A sour soup made with meat-filled dumplings. See following footnote. 
3” The dish kutéle ‘meat-filled dumplings’ is very popular in Jewish- 
Kurdish cuisine, particularly in a sour green vegetable soup called xa- 
musta; see Shilo (1986, 80-81, 139, 142-43). The kutéle will appear 
again in the narrative: when they return to Bethlehem, Naomi sends 
Ruth to glean ears of grain. Naomi says she would make dumplings with 
whatever Ruth brings: (49) u-’é6z Sabbélim bdsru,' mése,' deqannu 
garsannu g-ozannu,' b-6zax kiitele' b-axlax.' ‘Make ears of grain behind 
them [=the harvesters, i.e., glean], bring [here what you have 
gleaned], I will crack [lit. knock (in a mortar)], grind them, prepare 
them, we shall make dumplings, we shall eat.’ 
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Her husband, Elimelech, is angry with her for giving away their 
property. In order to prevent her from giving away any more he 
decides to move to the city of Me’ohav (in the Bible, Moab). 


(33) krdble médnna,' g-érra Id g-Soqénnax go-bet-léhem.' g-ydwat 

raba...' killa dawélti b-yd[waJtta.' (34) wadlox' g-zéda 
dwaltox!' ld-g-naqsa!' ’dlla d-hiille hiille tali' yéwan ta-géri Si!' 
Id-q-qabalwa.' (35) qam-naballa' qam-nabdlla_I-...bdgar 
mea’ohay, ' 
‘He got angry with her, he tells her, “I will not let you stay 
[lit. leave you] in Bethlehem. You give a lot... you will give 
[away] all of my property.” “Look now, your property will 
increase! It will not lessen! God, who gave, gave to me [in 
order that] I should give to others [lit. my other=other 
than me] also.” He didn’t accept. He took her. He took her 
to... the city of Me’ohav.’ 


In the Bible, the reason that Naomi and Elimelech and their 
two sons Mahlon and Chilion leave the Judahite city of Bethle- 
hem and move to Moab is famine: “And it came to pass in the 
days when the judges judged, that there was a famine in the land. 
And a certain man of Bethlehem in Judah went to sojourn in the 
field of Moab, he, and his wife, and his two sons” (Ruth 1.1).*® 
There is no direct indication of their wealth in the biblical text, 


nor for Naomi carrying out charitable actions. 


38 All translations of biblical verses into English in this chapter are based 
on JPS (1917) and JPS (1999), with some modifications. 
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Many rabbinic sources describe Elimelech’s family as mem- 
bers of the aristocracy.*® Targum Ruth translates the phrase 
on> nan orntpax (Ruth 1.2), otherwise rendered ‘Ephrathites of 
Bethlehem’, as ‘leaders of Bethlehem’, and mentions that 
Elimelech’s family became ‘royal adjutants’ upon arriving in 
Moab (Levine 1973, 46-47). 

One source of Naomi’s description as a good, charitable 
woman is Midrash Ruth Rabbah 2.5 (Lerner edition): “‘And the 
name of his wife Naomi’ since her deeds were worthy (na’im) and 
pleasant (na‘imim).” (my translation) 

A source for Elimelech’s stinginess as the reason of leaving 
Bethlehem is Midrash Ruth Zuta 1 (Buber edition 1925, 40): 
“Thus he said: ‘Tomorrow the poor gather and I cannot reside 
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among them” (my translation; see also Yalqut Sim‘oni Ruth 598). 
The following passage of the same Midrash states, however, that 
stinginess was common to all the members of the family: “Why 
did scripture mention his wife and his sons? Since they held each 
other back, out of miserliness that they all had. When the hus- 
band wants [to give charity] the wife does not want, or the wife 
wants but the sons do not want” (Midrash Ruth Zuta 2, Buber 


edition 1925, 40).*° 


3° BT Bava Batra 91a; Midrash Tanhuma Shemini 9; Midrash Tanhuma 
BeHar 3; Seder ‘Olam Rabbah 12, Ratner edition (1897, 53-54); Mid- 
rash Ruth Rabbah 1.9; 2.5; Yalqut Sim‘oni Ruth 598. 

“© This Aggadah appears also in Yalqut Sim‘oni Ruth 599, and in Rabbi 
Tobiah Ben Eli‘ezer, Midrash Leqah Tov on Ruth 1.2, Bamberger edition 
(1887, 9). 
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The Jewish ‘Amidya NENA translation of Ruth 1.1 adds 
‘rich man’ (Sabar 2006, 59).*1 The ‘Ephrathites’ in Ruth 1.2 men- 
tioned above are translated as ‘great’ or ‘heroes’ (Sabar 2006, 59, 
fn. 3). A recorded performance by Hakham Habib ‘Alwan of the 
Jewish Zakho NENA translation of Ruth translates ‘Ephrathites’ 
as ma‘aqule ‘noblemen, aristocrats’ (“Alwan 1974). The Jewish 
Urmi NENA translation of the same verse states that they became 
‘high officials’ in Moab, similar to Targum Ruth (Sabar 2006, 59, 
fn. 6). 


5.2. Ruth and Orta are the Daughters of Me’ohav (40) 


Elimelech marries his two sons to Ruth and Orta (in the Bible, 

Orpah), the daughters of Me’ohav (in the Bible, Moab): 

(40) ma’ohdv Si ’dtle tré bndsa:' rut,’ u-?orta.' gam-taldblu ta-ktitru 
bnone dide.' 
‘Me’ohav also has two daughters, Ruth and Orta. He 
[=Elimelech] asked for them [=for their hand] for both 


his sons.’ 


The book of Ruth does not mention any family relationship 
between Ruth and Orpah and the king of Moab. Nor does it indi- 
cate they are sisters. From the biblical text, it seems that 
Elimelech and Naomi’s two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, were mar- 
ried only after the death of Elimelech (Ruth 1.3-4). 

In classical rabbinic literature there is an old, well-estab- 


lished exegetical tradition that Ruth was the daughter, or the 


*! Sabar states that this may be taken from Rashi’s commentary on v. 1. 
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granddaughter, of Eglon king of Moab, who was himself, accord- 
ing to the same tradition, the grandson of Balak king of Moab (BT 
Horayot 10b; BT Nazir 23b; BT Sotah 47a; BT Sanhedrin 105b; 
see Levine 1973, 48, fn. 6). A later source, Midrash Ruth Rabbah 
2.9 (Lerner edition), states that Orpah is a daughter of Eglon as 
well, and therefore Ruth’s sister. 


5.3. Naomi’s House Remains as She Left It (48) 


When Naomi returns with Ruth to her house in Bethlehem, all of 
her wheat-grinding implements are still there, just as she left 


them. 


(48) psdxla ddrgat bet-lehém' tila.' ...°dtla sdtta' u-garlista' u-...' 
muix gamde' bésa wéla malya ’awéde.' 
‘She opened the door of [her house in] Bethlehem, she sat 
[down].... She has a stone mortar and a hand mill and... 


like [it was] before, her house was full of things.’ 


This motifeme does not appear in previous sources. Both 
the Bible and the classical rabbinic literature describe Naomi’s 
return to Bethlehem in a way that may be interpreted as quite 
the opposite: in Ruth 1.21, Naomi says to the people of Bethle- 
hem, “I went out full, and the Lord has brought me back home 
empty.” Midrash Ruth Rabbah on v. 19 gives the following 
speech said by the people of Bethlehem: 


Is it she, whose deeds were good and worthy? Once she 
wore her colourful and woollen clothes and now she is 


” These specific grinding implements reflect the realia in Kurdistan. 
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wearing rags, once her face was red from eating and drink- 

ing and now her face is green from hunger, once she went 

by sedan chair and now she is walking barefoot.” 
The association of Ruth and Naomi’s return with grinding imple- 
ments may be explained by the end of Ruth 1.22, “they came to 
Bethlehem at the beginning of barley harvest,” and by the fact 
that the entire narrative from that point onwards is set within the 
period of harvest. 


5.4. At the Synagogue (56)-(62) 


After Ruth, heeding the advice of Naomi, spends the night at the 
foot of Boaz’s bed, she asks him to marry her in levirate marriage 
(yibbum), since Boaz’s father and Elimelech’s father were broth- 
ers. Boaz tells Ruth to come with Naomi to the synagogue on the 


following day, where they will resolve the matter. 


(56) g-érra sé l-bésa,' "mahd[r]" banne m-bénoke sdloxun al- 
knasta,' masydlax na‘6mi,' u-’dna-sik p-dwan go-knista,' u- 
knista mlisa jama‘a,' b-6zaxni “psara.™" 

‘He tells her, “Go home, tomorrow morning come to the 
synagogue, Naomi will bring you, and I will also be in the 
synagogue, and the synagogue is full of people, we shall 


make a compromise.””’ 


*8 Midrash Ruth Rabbah 3 (Lerner edition); my translation. Original He- 
brew: raywd Comyn ON Mwyn paw xn [IT] OX [AyI mata ANAK] 
ynoayw> ,porwrnoa 'oana x7n way ,n>w pndni pryay 1322 AoDNA AN 
ama raywd .payn non mip mip pwoy snwa nyaxn nan mints m1 
san nadann sn pwayi ,[n>w] nrooapora nadan 
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On the following day, Boaz brings his 89-year-old elder brother 
to the synagogue, and asks him to perform the yibbum and to take 


Ruth as wife. The brother replies: 


(58) ’axoni' talta-’sdr yaltinke ’dtli,' u--dna “mavugdr" lébi mahkan, ' 
lébi ’ammed-baxti mdhkan,' (59) Squilla talox' héya brdxta 
*gllox,' wéla "nd‘al didi ltisla,' ...(61) si-mbdarax-la.' 

‘““My brother, I have thirteen children, and I am old, I can- 
not speak, I cannot [even] speak with my wife. Take her 
[=Ruth] for you, may she be blessed upon you. Here is my 


shoe,** wear it. ...Go wed [lit. bless] her.”’ 


The congregation agrees. On the following day, Boaz and Ruth 
are married in the synagogue by performing the ceremony of the 
seven blessings. 

In the Bible, the yibbum scene is recounted in Ruth 4.1-12. 
It does not take place in the synagogue, but rather at the city 


gate. Ruth and Naomi are not mentioned as being present. The 


“4 Handing over one’s shoe is associated with levirate marriage. In Deut. 
25.5-10, it is stated that if a man does not wish to perform levirate 
marriage with his brother’s widow, the ceremony of halisa ‘loosening of 
the shoe’ must be performed: “Then shall his brother’s wife go up to 
him in the presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off his foot, 
and spit in his face; and she shall answer and say: ‘So shall it be done 
unto the man that does not build up his brother’s house.’” (Deut. 25.9). 
In Ruth 4.7-8, it is stated: “Now this was the custom in former times in 
Israel concerning redeeming and concerning exchanging, to confirm all 
things: a man drew off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbour; and this 
was the attestation in Israel. So the near kinsman said unto Boaz: ‘Ac- 
quire for yourself,’ and he drew off his shoe.” See also BT Gittin 34b- 
37D. 
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legal procedure described in the biblical text is defined (in vv. 4 
and 7) as ge’ula, the re-appropriation of agricultural land by a 
kinsman, and not yibbum, levirate marriage, as it is in Samra’s 
narrative. Indeed, the ge’ula procedure as described in Ruth is not 
identical to the one formulated in Lev. 25.25-34, since the latter 
describes only re-appropriation of property and does not mention 
marriage. The inclusion of marriage to Ruth in the legal proce- 
dure creates a strong association with the yibbum procedure. In 
addition, one procedural component taken from yibbum (or, more 
accurately, from the renouncement of the yibbum obligation), 
namely halisa—taking off the shoe of one party and giving it to 
the other party—does appear in the biblical text. In both the bib- 
lical and Samra’s texts, the refusal of the more closely related 
go’el, or redeemer, is explained by his reluctance to marry an ad- 
ditional wife, Ruth, though in the biblical narrative, he initially 
agrees to acquire the land and withdraws his agreement only 
when he hears of his obligation to marry Ruth as well. The Bible 
does not reveal the familial relation between Boaz and the closer 
go’el, nor does it give any other identifying details, such as his 
name, age, or the number of his children. Boaz’s taking Ruth as 
a wife is discussed in Ruth 4.13, but there is no mention of a 
ceremony of the seven blessings. 

When it comes to the locale, Targum Ruth 4.1 translates 
the ‘gate’ as ‘the gate of the court of the Sanhedrin’ (see Levine 
1973, 98).*° Several classical rabbinic literary sources identify the 


closer redeemer as one of Boaz’s paternal uncles and as a brother 


“© Targum Ruth translates Ruth 3.11 similarly. The Sanhedrin was the 
supreme rabbinical court. 
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of Elimelech (e.g., BT Bava Batra 91a; Midrash Tanhuma BeHar 
3). However, one source maintains that the go’el, whose name is 
Tob, is indeed Boaz’s elder brother (Midrash Ruth Rabbah 6.6 
Lerner edition).*° Boaz is said to have been 80 years old at the 
time of the marriage (Midrash Ruth Rabbah 6.4 Lerner edition; 
Yalqut Sim‘oni Ruth 606), thus an elder brother aged 89 is plau- 
sible. 

Both the recorded performance by Hakham Habib ‘Alwan 
for the Jewish Zakho NENA translation of Ruth (‘Alwan 1974) 
and the Jewish ‘Amidya NENA translation of Ruth 4.1 (Sabar 
2006, 74) name the go’el as Tob, but do not provide details about 
his age, family relationship, or number of children. The recorded 
performance renders the ‘gate’ of Ruth 4.1 as bes din ‘court of law’ 
(‘Alwan 1974). The ‘Amidya translation renders it as darga d-san- 
hedrin ‘the gate of the Sanhedrin’ (Sabar 2006, 74). 


5.5. Boaz’s Death and Elishay’s Birth (64)-(83) 


Boaz dies the day after marrying Ruth. Many people come to the 
funeral and Naomi, being a resourceful woman, publicly declares 
that the marriage took place, that Ruth spent one night with 
Boaz, and that if Ruth is pregnant, the child is Boaz’s: 
(77) 7ild[ha] sdhaz u-ndse sdhzi!' kiillo mérru “baséder."' ?ilé[ha] 
hiille' smaxla,' mdni séle-la?' k-’itun mdni?' 
‘““God shall [bear] witness and people shall [bear] witness!” 


Everyone said, “Okay”. God gave, she became pregnant, 


*© According to this and other sources, the name of the closer redeemer 
was Tob; this is derived from an interpretation of Ruth 3.13. 
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who came to her [=who was the child]? Do you know 

who?’ 

Ruth gives birth to Elishay. 

The biblical text does not say how long Boaz lived after 
marrying Ruth. The name of their child was Obed, who was the 
father of Jesse (Hebrew Yishay), and Jesse was the father of David 
(Ruth 4.17-22). 

Only one source in classical rabbinic literature mentions 
Boaz’s death immediately after his marriage to Ruth, Midrash 
Ruth Zuta:*’ “They said, in the same night that he came unto her 
he died” (Midrash Ruth Zuta on Ruth 4.13, Buber edition 1925, 
49; my translation). The motifeme appears in two later rabbinic 
sources: Yalqut Sim‘oni (Ruth 608) and Midrash Leqah Tov 
(Rabbi Tobiah Ben Eli‘ezer, Midrash Leqah Tov on Ruth 4.17, 
Bamberger edition 1887, 44).** The latter contains a description 
of the actions which Ruth takes to prevent suspicion with regard 
to her fidelity: 

When Boaz came to Ruth, on that same night he died. And 

Ruth held him upon her belly the entire night so that they 

should not say that she was disloyal to him with another 

man. And when all came in the morning, they found him 


dead on her belly and therefore they named him [=the 
child] after Naomi [since she adopted him]. (Rabbi Tobiah 


*” On the problem of dating Ruth Zuta, see Shoshani (2008). Midrash 
Ruth Zuta was first published by Buber in 1894. 

48 Midrash Leqah Tov is a Midrashic collection for the Pentateuch and 
the Megillot composed by Rabbi Tobiah Ben Eli‘ezer in Macedonia dur- 
ing the 11th century. It contains both material derived from ancient 
sources and original material by the author. 
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Ben Eli‘ezer, Midrash Leqah Tov on Ruth 4.17, Bamberger 

edition 1887, 44; my translation)” 

While the strategy to prevent suspicion described in this source 
is not the same as the one in Samra’s story, Naomi plays a role in 
both. 

The motifeme of speaking to the crowd gathered for Boaz’s 
funeral found in Samra’s story may have originated from the Mid- 
rashic description of the funeral for Boaz’s wife: 

And some say that the wife of Boaz died on that day, and 

[the people of] all of the towns congregated in order to pay 

an act of kindness [= participate in the funeral]. Ruth en- 

tered with Naomi, and it came to pass that she [=Boaz’s 

wife] was taken out and she [= Ruth] entered [at the same 

time]. And all the city was astir concerning them. (Midrash 

Ruth Rabbah 3.5-6 Lerner edition; my translation)*° 
In both texts, the gathering of a congregation for a funeral is ex- 
ploited to serve as an event of interaction with the public. How- 
ever, the two similar motifemes are positioned and integrated at 
two different points of the narrative sequence; this is an example 
of the transposition of a motifeme from one point to another 
within the same narrative. 

The Jewish ‘Amidya NENA translation of Ruth 4.14 associ- 
ates the night of Boaz and Ruth’s marriage with the death of 


” Original Hebrew: imxa nm 5x tya xaws 7d iad xdi ny ja Tt 8"T 
IAW ANY wR Pon anit ax? xdw addr bo aoa by nr inwani nn addr 
eoyi ow Sy ime ip qaradi ava dy nn ingyen apiaa ban 

°° Original Hebrew: 52 1029nN ,OVn IMRA ANA Wis SW INwWK OAM Ww 
ANYP AMM yl oy nn noida ton mdvnsa Any 59 ty ,ton mbna noeyn 
dy pyr dbo iam ,noin3 in 
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Boaz’s previous wife: gam do lele matla bax-bo‘az u-mosele ’aya, 
man-ilaha ‘On that night the wife of Boaz died and he brought 
this one [i.e., he took Ruth], [it was] from God’ (Sabar 2006, 76; 
my translation). This association between the two events may 
have opened the door for the transposition of the motifeme of the 
funeral for purposes of providing an opportunity for interaction 
with the public. 


5.6. Elishay Suspects His Wife of Unfaithfulness (85)- 
(89) 


Elishay (in the Bible, Jesse), the father of David, is angry with his 
wife. He chases her out of the house. She stays at her father’s 


house for one month while pregnant with David. 


(85) krdbwale' man-dé bdxta' dammad-wéla smdxta bad-david ha- 
mélex.' ...(86) gam-karddwala' xd yarxa zéalla be-bdba.' 
‘He got angry with this woman [i.e., his wife], while she 
was pregnant with king David.... He chased her out, for one 


month she went to her father’s house.’ 
When she returns, Elishay does not believe that the child is his. 


(86) séla' g-amrda-le' qam-karddtti' u-hdnna' u-’dna bdxta smaxta.' 
g-ér Ia’ la!' léwat smaxta!' 
‘She came, she says to him, “You chased me out, and this 
and I am a pregnant woman.” He says, “No, no! You are 


not pregnant!”’ 


The wife calls God as a witness that she had not been touched by 


other men. 
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(88) rabbond Sel-‘olam' sdhaz °dlla ’e-baxta,' bdni bdsar léwa 
nhédqta,' ydla didox hile.' 
‘““Master of the Universe, bear witness to this woman, she 


has not been touched by humans, it is your child.”’ 


God is angry with Elishay for casting doubts upon the morality 
of his righteous wife and his paternity of the child. 


(89) rabbon6d Sel-olam,' k%sle *dlle.' g-er-ydla didox hile,' md 
g-amratta?!' baxta,' "nakiyd,' u-sadika,™' mani b-ndhagq *Alla?!' 
‘The Master of the Universe got angry with him. He says, 
“Tt is your child, what are you saying to her?! [She is a] 


clean, and righteous, woman, who would touch her?!”’ 


This motifeme has no trace in the biblical text. In classical 
rabbinic literature, the prominent trend is to portray Jesse as a 
person of impeccable behaviour and moral stature. He is men- 
tioned as one of four people who never sinned (BT Shabbat 65b; 
Targum Ruth 4.22 [=Levine 1973, 41]; Rabbi Menahem Ben 
Rabbi Shelomo, Midrash Sekhel Tov on Exod. 6.20, Buber edition 
1901, II:35). It is hard to see how this view is compatible with 
the motifeme in Samra’s story. 

There is, however, a source in which this motifeme does 
appear. Curiously, it is a work that did not have as wide a distri- 
bution in the Jewish world as other late Midrashic works: Yalqut 
ha-Makhiri. This is a compilation of earlier Midrashic material 
that was composed by Rabbi Makhir Ben Abba Mari, apparently 
in 14th-century Spain or Provence. In Yalqut ha-Makhiri on Ps. 


118, we read the following story: 
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Jesse was the head of the Sanhedrin*... He had sixty 
grown sons, and he became celibate with his wife for three 
years. After three years, he had a beautiful female slave 
and he desired her. He told her, “My daughter, prepare 
yourself tonight in order to come to me in exchange for a 
release document.” The slave went and said to her mis- 
tress, “Save yourself and myself and the soul of my master 
from hell.” She said to her, “What is the reason for that?” 
She told her everything. She said to her, “My daughter, 
what can I do? For he has not touched me for three years 
now.” She said to her, “I will give you some advice, go 
prepare yourself and so will I, and this evening when he 
says ‘shut the door’ you shall enter and I shall go out.” And 
thus she did. In the evening, the slave stood and extin- 
guished the candle, she came to shut the door, her mistress 
entered and she went out. She spent the entire night with 
him and was impregnated with David. And out of his love 
for that slave, David turned out redder than his brothers... 
after nine months, her sons wanted to kill her and her son 
David, since they saw he was red. Jesse told them, “Let 
him be and he will be enslaved to us and a shepherd.” This 
was concealed for 28 years, until God said to Samuel, “Go, 
I will send you to the house of Jesse the Bethlehemite.” 
(Rabbi Makhir Ben Abba Mari, Buber edition 1899, 
11:214)*°? 


51 The supreme rabbinical court. 

° Original Hebrew: 77 7AINN 72: TIT WAX TN RAW NTWAN IN Awd... 
xox DIN RNP Ad en patio wrio-w 79D en ARW 72 TIT WX TM 
ann paw 39nK> ow 7a inwee wa) od O12 0 1) Pn NI27 70a NODINA 
swinw 032 x8 voranw ta adn Jaxy cpn ona os .a> ARN ANI anaw 
Any ,oyo nn >"s ,oInanocnTR ewan Jayy xn Ana Ax ANAWwn nadA 
»ppnd jayy D> ins 5's oa yargd Dw 73 OPW AWyR aNnena 5"sx bon nx nd 
any> .anwy 72138 8¥Xi ns oon nda yo tnx ws atyd) ,7D Is ANI TARY 
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Yalqut ha-Makhiri remained in manuscript form until it was pub- 
lished in six volumes by five scholars over four decades, starting 
in 1893. The volume that contains this passage was published by 
Shelomo Buber in 1899. Rabbi Makhir lists his source for each of 
the passages of his book, but the source given for this particular 
passage is simply “a Midrash.” It is not to be found in any earlier 
extant rabbinic work.** However, the story does appear, in a dif- 
ferent formulation, in another work from the same period and 
region, Torat ha-Mminha, by the 14th-century Spanish Rabbi 
Ya‘aqov Ben Hanan’el Sikili (or, of Sicily), which remained in 
manuscript form until 1991 (Sikili 1991, homily no. 23; referred 
to by Azulay 1957, 72). The story is then mentioned in several 
later sources, each giving a different formulation as well as dif- 
ferent reasoning for Jesse’s actions, and citing different biblical 
verses as support. It appears in Keli Yagar (Laniado 1992, 416, 


on 1 Sam. 16.11),°4 a commentary on the books of the prophets, 


AnwyY ,k77 ARWT ANI nol nota nsx woo nRa win nx naa Anawn nTAy 
JPM PAN DITR TIT RY? Maw Anis oy inaas Tin tn mMayni non 59 iy 
man aby naw apywa inwe tao Tinyd inyy owp> 078 PAY DNDN TX TRIN 
ond TAS ,DITR NINW IW PD 717 Aa Xian maa wpa pwn vd ndavn 
O"Rw PD mw nD Ty ov 7aTA AM RY AY Taywa wd mAb Inn ow 
_andaow ma bs todwer 75 oxiaw) n"apn. On the tension between David 
and his siblings in the Bible and in classical rabbinic literature, see 
Grossman (1995). 

°3 Though, as Ginzberg (1909-1938, VI:247, fn. 13) states, BT Pesahim 
119a gives a dialogue between David, Jesse, David’s brothers, and Sam- 
uel, composed of the verses of Ps. 118.21-28. Three of these verses ap- 
pear in the dialogue between David’s mother and brothers in the pas- 
sage in Yalqut Ha-Makhiri. 

4 This is referred to by Ginzberg (1909-1938, VI:246, fn. 11). 
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by Rabbi Shemw’el Ben Avraham Laniado (16th-17th century, 
Aleppo). Rabbi Menahem Azariah da Fano (1548-1620, Man- 
tova, Italy) gives a long version of the story, considerably differ- 
ent from the Yalqut ha-Makhiri version and containing Kabbalistic 
interpretation, in his Ma’amar Hiqqur ha-Din (printed in 1597).°° 
This passage by Fano is quoted in a responsum (printed in 1723) 
by Rabbi Ya‘agov Alfandari (17th century), which deals with a 
Halakhic question concerning the possibility of marriage be- 
tween someone who may perhaps be a mamzer*® and a released 
slave.°’ Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David Azulay (the Hida, 1724-1806) 
has the story in his Sefer Midbar Qedemot (Azulay 1957, 72) and 
in several other places in his writings.°* Rabbi Eliyahu of Vilna 
(known as the Vilna Gaon, 1720-1797) gives a commentary on 
Rabbi Yosef Caro’s Yore De‘a 157:24 (Ginzberg 1909-1938, 
VI:246, fn. 11), where he simply adds the comment ke-‘uvda de- 
yiSay ‘as the deed of Yishay’ to a decree of Rabbi Moshe Isserles 


(the Rema) dealing with a disguised wife. 


58 Part 3, ch. 10. Ma’amar Higqur ha-Ddin was printed as part of Fano’s 
Sefer ‘Asara Ma’amarot (Fano 1649, 60a), referred to by Azulay (1957, 
72). 

°° A child born from forbidden relations between a married woman and 
a man who is not her husband. 

°”? Responsum 68 in Part A of Sefer Musal me-ES, a collection of 
Alfandari’s writings that survived a fire; see Alfandari (1998, 95). This 
responsum was referred to by Azulay (1957, 72). 

°8 For the various other places the story appears in Azulay’s writings, 
see fn. 5 there. Azulay’s version of the story is referred to by Ginzberg 
(1909-1938, VI:246, fn. 11). 
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Shinan (1996) notes that the Yalqut ha-Makhiri passage 
deals with but one case of a series of women in king David’s an- 
cestry who disguised themselves in an intimate situation: Leah 
and Jacob (Gen. 29), Tamar and Judah (Gen. 38), Ruth and Boaz 
(Ruth 3), and the daughters of Lot (Gen. 19). Shinan (1996) also 
claims that although the purposes of this tradition are not en- 
tirely clear, it must have a connection to Ps. 51. 7: “Behold, I was 
brought forth in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 

Curiously, a similar story is told by Josephus in his Antiq- 
uities of the Jews (book 12, ch. 4.6; referred to by Ginzberg 
1909-1938, VI:246, fn. 11); in this case the story is about Joseph 
the son of Tobias who had a son, Hyrcanus, with his niece, who 
had been disguised by her father as an actress and with whom 
Joseph fell in love. 

The fact that Elishay’s wife stays at her father’s house for a 
month in Samra’s story represents the realia of marital life in 
Kurdistan. It was common for a woman, who would be living 
with her husband’s extended family,°° to take shelter at her par- 
ents’ house for a period of time after a quarrel with her husband 
or her mother-in-law—there is a verb to describe this, 


moxsamla.° 


°° On the patrilocal pattern of marriage in the Jewish communities of 
Kurdistan, see Aloni (2014a, 85-101); also Feitelson (1959, 207); Starr 
Sered (1992, 13). 

°° See Sabar (2002a, 201) on x-§-m: “(K[urdish]/P[ersian]) to feel alien- 
ated (daughter-in-law who after a quarrel goes back to live temporarily 
with her parents).” 
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5.7. David’s Anointment (90)-(119) 


God sends the prophet Samuel to anoint a son of Elishay as king. 
Elishay has six sons, and he presents them to Samuel by age. God 
had told Samuel to anoint the son that had a pillar of fire, the 
Shekhinah ‘divine presence’, upon his head. But Samuel does not 


see the pillar of fire upon any of the sons’ heads. 


(109) maséle ’aw-xat' sttin ntira Id xazydle.' (110) smii’al hannavi,' 

mérrele rabbono Sel-colam' dédmmad hmilla,' saxina b-rése,' 
>Oha-le!' 
‘He brought the other one, he didn’t see the pillar of fire. 
Samuel the prophet, the Master of the Universe [had] told 
him, “When the Shekhinah stood [=dwells] upon his head, 
this is he.”’ 


Samuel asks Elishay: 


(111) atléx xd bréna xét?' 


‘Do you have another son?’ 
Elishay says that he has one more son, who is seven years old. 
(111) wéle go-"sadé™ *4mmad ’drba,' 

‘He is in the field with the sheep.’ 


Samuel tells him to fetch that son. He comes from the field wear- 


sy 


ing a dasdasa ‘ankle-length robe’ and a white hat. 


(113)g-ér hmol °dxxa,' mondxle bad-rabbéno Sel-‘olam' saxind 
hmalla. ' 
‘He [=Samuel the prophet] says, “Stand here,” he looked 
towards the Master of the Universe, the Shekhinah stood 
[i.e., dwelt upon the head of that son, David].’ 
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The prophet Samuel anoints David as king of Israel, using oil 
from the Temple. 

The anointment of king David by Samuel is told in 1 Sam. 
16. There God tells Samuel to anoint the son that he points out 
(16.3), Jesse brings forth his sons in order (16.7-10), and Samuel 
asks whether there are more sons and then instructs Jesse to fetch 
David from the field where he was tending the sheep (16.11). 

The anointment is referred to, or retold, in numerous rab- 
binic sources, ranging from early Tannaitic works (e.g., Sifre De- 
varim 17; Midrash Tannaim on Deut. 1.17) to the late Midra- 
shim.° 

The motifs of the pillar of fire and Shekhinah are well- 
known from other places in Jewish literature, but both are absent 
from all sources that recount David’s anointment. The biblical 
text states that “the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon David 
from that day forward” (1 Sam. 16.13), immediately after the 
anointment, but not before.© 

David’s age at the time of his anointment is not mentioned 
in the Bible. He is said to be 28 in Seder ‘Olam Rabbah (Ratner 
edition 1897, 57, ch. 13), an early rabbinic work from the Tan- 
naitic period, as well as in Yalqut ha-Makhiri (see 85.6 above) and 
in Torat ha-Minha (see §5.6 above). 


® For a list of further references, see Ginzberg (1909-1939, VI:247-49, 
fns 13-23). 

62 Midrash Tannaim on Deut. 1.17 does, however, state that David 
prophesied as a young child that he would destroy the cities of the Phil- 
istines, kill Goliath, and build the Temple. 

°3 Ratner notes that although the printed version is ‘29’, the correct ver- 
sion according to manuscripts is ‘28’. 
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5.8. Guri Kunzari (128)-(131), (179)-(181) 


King Saul had Guri Kungzari,™ a suit of armour. Only the one cho- 
sen to be king, David, would be able to wear it. The suit is de- 


scribed as an object able to test the capability to fight Goliath. 


(128) mdd ’iz,' yaltinkad yerusalayim,' sraxle "rdmkol" dse,' hakéme 
g-dbe qatalle golias.' g-emer-’dwd lawéasla ’é bddla' *ibe qatélle.' 
‘All of [lit. whatever there is] the children [i.e., boys] of 
Jerusalem, a loudspeaker called out that they should come, 
[since] the king wished to kill Goliath. He says, whoever 


wears this outfit, he is able to kill him.’ 


But it does not fit anyone. Only one boy has not tried the suit on, 
a seven-year-old boy who was left in the fields. King Saul orders 
him to be fetched. 


(131) qam-malusila ’dlle,' bir 50d sdnne,' yistabbdh semo' rwéle qam- 
malela!' 
‘They dressed him with it [lit. it on him], [only] seven years 
old [i.e., therefore small], may His name be praised, he 
[ =David] grew and filled it!’ 


When king Saul sees this, he is angry, since he feels that this boy, 
David, will become king instead of him. Later in the story, David 
refuses to wear the suit of armour, and insists on wearing his own 


dasdaSsa ‘ankle-length robe’. 


°4 From Kurdish zirih ‘coat of mail’ and kum ‘helmet’; see Sabar (2002a, 
161), where he also refers to occurrences of the word in Rivlin (1959, 
233, 241). 
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syye N 


(180) galalalala léwa bds tali!' lassi qdzla!' "lo 16 16!" makusénna 
médnni' *dna bad-dasddsa didi b-azéna!' 
‘Galalalala it [=the suit] is not good for me! My body has 
been burnt. No no no! I'll take it off me, I shall go in my 


ankle-length robe!’ 


His reason for doing so is that he noticed Saul’s anger, and he 


does not want to draw his animosity. 


(181) g-émer ’éne Id-hoya 7alli,' 
‘He says [=his reasoning was], “His [=Saul’s] eye should 


not be upon me.”’° 


The basis for this motifeme is to be found in 1 Sam. 17.38- 
39, immediately after king Saul agrees to send David to fight Go- 
liath: 


And Saul clad David with his apparel, and he put a helmet 
of brass upon his head, and he clad him with a coat of mail. 
And David girded his sword upon his apparel, and he es- 
sayed to go[, but could not]; for he had not tried it. And 
David said unto Saul: “I cannot go with these; for I have 
not tried them.” And David put them off him.°° 


5 Interestingly, the Hebrew word ‘oyen ‘hostile’ in 1 Sam. 18.9 is de- 
rived from the same root as ‘ayin ‘eye’. The (1917) JPS translation for 
the verse is “And Saul eyed David from that day and forward.” 

°° One more exchange of clothes by David which occurs in the biblical 
narrative is in: “And Jonathan stripped himself of the robe that was 
upon him, and gave it to David, and his apparel, even to his sword, and 
to his bow, and to his girdle” (1 Sam. 18.4). The robe in this verse may 
be the source for the dasddsa ‘ankle-length robe’. 
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This motifeme appears in several rabbinic sources (BT Ye- 
vamot 76b; Midrash Leviticus Rabbah 26.9; Midrash Tanhuma 
Emor, 4; Midrash Shemu’el 21, Buber edition 1925, 64).°’ In all 
these sources, the suit which Saul gives to David miraculously fits 
his size, Saul’s dissatisfaction is visible, and David refuses to wear 
the suit for the battle, saying “I cannot go with these; for I have 
not tried them” (1 Sam. 17.39). In some of these sources, the 
miraculous fitting on David of clothing that belongs to Saul, who 
was previously described as being “from his shoulders and up- 
ward... taller than any of the people” (1 Sam. 9.2), is presented 
as a sign of David’s future kingship:°* for example, “even if a per- 
son is short, once he is appointed king he becomes tall” (Midrash 
Leviticus Rabbah 26.9; my translation) and “that is proof that 
David, may peace be upon him, was worthy for kingship” (Mid- 
rash Aggadah on Lev. 21.15, Buber edition 1894, 54; my transla- 
tion). Nonetheless, in none of the sources is the suit presented as 
a test object, as in Samra’s formulation. 

Saul giving his coat of mail, helmet, and sword to David is 
mentioned in the epic song by Hakham Eliyahu Avraham Dahoki 
Mizrahi of Dohok published by Rivlin (Rivlin 1930, 114; 1959, 
241), but there is no mention of a miraculous change in size in 


the song. 


°” Subsequent references to this tradition include: Midrash Aggadah on 
Lev. 21.15, Buber edition 1894, 53-54); Rashi on 1 Sam. 17.38; Abra- 
vanel on 1 Sam. 17.55. 

°8 Cf. motif H36.2 “Garment fits only true king” in Thompson (1955- 
1958). 
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5.9. The Seven Stones (147)-(150), (162)-(164) 


On his way to the battlefield, David collects seven stones to use 
with his bardaqaniyye ‘slingshot’. As he picks up the stones, he 


proclaims: 


(148) bazxtit ?avraham,' [bazxtit] yitshdk,' [bazxtit] ya‘aqov' 
““For the merit of Abraham, [For the merit of] Isaac, [For 


the merit of] Jacob”’ 


He continues in this manner to name five patriarchal figures. He 
puts the stones in his pocket. Before using these stones in battle, 
David again says: 


sive 


(162) yd *ildhi,' bazxtit ktid xd u-xd,' 56’a ndse,' 
‘““O my God, for the merit of each and every one [of those] 
seven [sic] men”’... 
He then puts his hand in his pocket and discovers that the seven 
stones he collected have become one stone. 
The biblical source of this motifeme is 1 Sam. 17.40: 


And he took his staff in his hand, and chose him five 
smooth stones out of the brook, and put them in the shep- 
herd’s bag which he had, even in his scrip; and his sling 
was in his hand; and he drew near to the Philistine. 


The following extract appears in Midrash Shemu’el:°° 


“And he took his staff in his hand, and chose for himself 
five smooth stones out of the brook,” one for the name 


® Original Hebrew: tnx ,bnan yA D228 *pIdn Awan HANAN THA pA np 
fax jody marx nwow> nwdv1 .mnx Sw inw> Thox1 xin qa wrtpn bw inwd 
atm ad goa n"apn [7x] (5"x) jun pian °y otn Sei NIT 8 8D FAK 
wan prand yp jap 
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[=sake] of the Holy One blessed be He, and one for the 
name [=sake] of Aaron, and three for the three patriarchs. 
Said Aaron, “Is it not me who is the blood-avenger? I must 
take vengeance on him [=Goliath]!” Said the Holy One 
blessed be He, “But it is before me that he had taunted and 
cursed! I must take vengeance on him!” (Midrash Shemv’el 
21, Buber edition 1925, 64; my translation) 


Here, there is no mention of the separate stones becoming one. 
The merging of the stones is reminiscent, though, of a famous 
Aggadah about the stones collected by Jacob, which appears in 
various formulations in several places in classical rabbinic litera- 
ture, for example: 

It is written: “And he took of the stones of the place” (Gen. 

28.11); but it is also written: “And he took the stone” (Gen. 

28.18)! Said Rabbi Yitzhak: “That teaches us that all of 

these stones gathered to one place, while each one of them 

says, ‘Upon me shall this righteous man rest his head,” a 

Tanna taught: “They were all merged into one.” (BT Hullin 

91b, my translation)”° 
The application of the motifeme of the merger of the stones to 
the stones of David appears in the Zohar in several places (Zohar 
III:272a; Tiquney Zohar 62a; Zohar Hadash 66b), for example: 


© Original Hebrew: 735 708 !aNn nx np WN ,DIpAN aKa npr wns 
mp Sy moiaig nnxionns 521 tnx pipad max ymx 52 wapniw tndp :pnyw 
Tnx wai p11 :xin sw nt pty. Also in: Midrash Genesis Rabbah 68; 
Midrash Tanhuma VaYese 1; Midrash Yelammdennu Genesis 128; Mid- 
rash Tehillim 91.6; Rabbi Tobiah Ben Eli‘ezer, Midrash Leqah Tov on 
Gen. 28.11, Buber edition (1880, 140-41); Midrash Genesis Rabbati 
28.11; Rabbi Menahem Ben Rabbi Shelomo, Midrash Sekhel Tov on 
Gen. 30.13, Buber edition (1900, I:140-42); Yalqut Sim‘oni VaYese 118. 
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“They were made one, all of the five” (Zohar III:272a; my trans- 
lation). 

In the epic songs published by Rivlin (1959, 246), the mo- 
tifeme of the merger of the stones appears only in the epic song 
by Hakham Eliyahu Avraham Dahoki Mizrahi of Dohok. 


5.10. The Battle against Goliath (151)-(166) 


David goes to fight Goliath. Goliath is surprised to see a child 
standing in front of him, and disparages him. In the battle, blows 


will be struck in turn. Goliath says: 


(152) mxi darbddox [ = ddrba didox],' 


“Strike your blow.”’ 


David replies that Goliath should strike first, since he is the one 


wearing armour and since David does not know how to strike. 


(152) mxt darba didox' xdzax ma Sdkal-hile.' 
‘““Strike your blow [and] we'll see what sort [of a blow] it 
is.” 
Goliath strikes his blow and destroys half a mountain. He causes 
David to go flying. God saves David, cushioning his landing. 
When David returns to the battlefield, Goliath is surprised that 
he is still alive. 


(156) g-er-md-wat sax?! md?' g-er wan-sdx' “hamdu-l-la.“' bés 


ild[ha] *mira.'7" 


7 See above, ch. 1, §14.0, proverb no. (79). 
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‘He [=Goliath] says, “What, you’re alive?! What?” He 
[ =David] says, “I’m alive, thank God. The house of God is 
built”? [=everything is well].”’ 


Now it is David’s turn. First he proclaims: 
(162) ya *ilahi,' bazxtit ktid xd u-xd,' 56a ndse,' 
‘““O my God, for the merit of each and every [of those] 


seven men”’ 


Then, using his bardaqaniyye ‘slingshot’, he shoots the single 


stone into Goliath’s forehead. 


(164) tizla gar-gar-gar-gar-gar qam-’ozdle tré qét’e. 
‘It made gor-gar-gar-gar-gor [and] it made him two pieces 


[i.e., sliced him].’ 


Goliath, not being aware that he has been split in two, asks con- 
temptuously ‘Is this your blow?’, to which David replies by asking 


Goliath to wiggle a bit. 


(166) §°dsle gyane' xd qét’a mpdlle manne’ 


‘He wiggled himself, one piece fell off him.’ 


The battle between David and Goliath is described in 1 
Sam. 17.41-50. Taking turns in striking is not mentioned there, 
or anywhere in classical rabbinic literature. The sources do not 
mention Goliath having a chance to strike—indeed, some of the 
sources state that upon seeing David, Goliath was rooted to the 
ground, unable to move (Midrash Leviticus Rabbah 21.2; Mid- 
rash Shemu’el 21, Buber edition 1925, 65. 

However, such a motifeme of taking turns in battle appears 
in the well-known folk-epic ‘Qatine’. This folk-epic describes the 


adventures of the Assyrian national hero, Qatine. The various 
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folk-traditions comprising this tale were shaped into the national 
Assyrian epic song Zmirta D’Qatine by the 20th-century poet Wil- 
liam Daniel, and published it in three volumes containing some 
6000 verses (see Warda and Odisho 2000; Donabed 2007; 
Lamassu 2014). One version of the folk-traditions of this epic, 
known to the Jews of Zakho and told in prose, is attested in Shilo 
(2014, 148-65). In one episode in Shilo’s version, Qatine fights 
against the hero of Armenia. In this episode, like in that recount- 
ing the battle of David and Goliath in Samra’s story, the motifs 
of taking turns and cutting the opponent into two without him 
realising are both present. When Qatine’s turn to strike comes, he 
cuts the hero of Armenia, head to toe, with his recently sharpened 
dagger. The hero is not aware that he has been cut and laughs at 
Qatine. Qatine asks him to dance a little before he strikes his 
third blow. When the hero does, he falls into two pieces. 

Taking turns and cutting one’s adversary into two also ap- 
pear in the episode of the David and Goliath battle in the epic 
song recorded by Rivlin from Hakham Eliyahu Avraham Dahoki 
Mizrahi of Dohok (Rivlin 1930, 116; 1959, 245-47). 


5.11. Goliath’s Sword and ’Eliya Hatté and His 
Condition (167)-(178) 


King Saul has ordered that Goliath’s head must be cut off and 
placed before him, so that he knows that Goliath has indeed been 
killed; no sword but Goliath’s own can cut off his head. David 
asks °Eliya Hatté (in the Bible, Uriah the Hittite), the bearer of 
Goliath’s armour, to give him Goliath’s sword, so that he can cut 


off Goliath’s head and carry it to king Saul. 
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(172) g-er-ld-g-yanne-lox [=la-g-yawenne-lox]' *stli Sart *Smmox' 
hdkan yawétti xd-brat-yasra’él,' b-yawanne-lox. ' 
‘He says, “I will not give it to you. I have a condition for 
[lit. with] you: if you give me a daughter of Israel [i.e., a 
girl of Israel to marry], I will give it to you.”’ 


David hesitates, but eventually agrees. As a result, God becomes 
angry with David: 


(175) g-er-lébox ydwat cu brdt yasra’él tale! *dlla brdt,' *dy d-hila 

"ba[t]-zztig" didox bat-Séva‘ man-"Samdyim" kstita talox,’’aya 
b-yawatta ta-’eliyd hatté.' 
‘He says, “You cannot give any daughter of Israel to him 
but the daughter, the one that is your spouse, Bathsheba, 
[which is] written [i.e., destined] for you from heaven, you 
will give her to Eliya Hotté.”’ 


David cuts off Goliath’s head, and takes it and places it in front 
of king Saul. The Israelites are freed from Goliath and the Philis- 
tines. 


(178) zalla,' *tirra,' "ra“~*dfe, man-yasra’él,' *ilé[ha] b-ydé[wa]l "tov" 
ta-’asra’él,' pasla Sahydna, ' 
‘That trouble went [away and] passed from Israel. God will 
give good to Israel, there was a celebration.’ 
David appoints Eliya Hotté the head of his army. 
David’s decapitation of Goliath is recounted in 1 Sam. 
17.51: 


And David ran, and stood over the Philistine, and took his 
sword, and drew it out of the sheath thereof, and slew him, 
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and cut off his head therewith. And when the Philistines 

saw that their mighty man was dead, they fled. 

In v. 54, it is told that David brought Goliath’s head to Jerusalem: 
“And David took the head of the Philistine, and brought it to Je- 
rusalem; but he put his armour in his tent.” The condition im- 
posed by °Eliya Hoatté regarding an Israelite woman alludes to the 
story of David and Bathsheba, told in 2 Sam. 11. 

The idea that Bathsheba was David’s destined wife appears 
in the Talmud: “Bathsheba the daughter of Eliam was destined 
for David from the six days of creation, but she came to him with 
pain” (BT Sanhedrin 107a). However, the Aggadah that identifies 
Uriah the Hittite as Goliath’s armour-bearer, that says he is given 
an Israelite woman by David, and that indicates that God pun- 
ishes David by making this woman David’s destined wife Bath- 
sheba, is quoted only by later sources. The earliest attestation 
thereto is an allusion in a commentary on Chronicles ascribed to 
a disciple of Saadia Gaon (10th century CE): “And the one who 
says that Uriah the Hittite was the military servant of Goliath, is 
wrong” (Kirchhiem 1874, 10; commentary on 1 Chron. 2.17; 
quoted by Lewin 1940, 189). The two earliest sources in which 
our Aggadah explicitly appears are Rabbi Shemw’el Ben Avraham 
Laniado’s Keli Yagar (Laniado 1603, 293a, commentary on 2 
Sam. 11.3) and Rabbi Moshe Alsheikh’s Mar’ot Ha-Tzov’ot 
(Alsheikh 1603-1607, 45a, commentary on 2 Sam. 12.1), which 
cites it as being from “a Midrash of our rabbis which became 
known though I have not seen it written [=a copy of it].” Though 
there is insufficient information to determine the exact years that 
Rabbi Laniado spent in the city of Safed, it is possible that the 
two rabbis lived there concurrently, during the latter half of the 
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16th century CE; it is certainly the case that their two books were 
printed in the same year and by the same publisher in Venice. 
Subsequent sources are Petah Ha-’Ohel, an alphabetical collection 
of homilies and Aggadot by Rabbi Avraham Ben Yehudah Leb of 
Przemysl (1691, 15a); Pney Yehoshua‘, a Talmudic commentary 
by Rabbi Ya‘akov Yehoshua‘ Falk (Falk 1739, commentary on BT 
Qiddushin 76b); and Homat ’Anakh, a biblical commentary by 
Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David Azulay (Azulay 1803, 20b, commen- 
tary on Ps. 38.19). Lewin, who lists the two early sources by Lan- 
iado and Alsheikh and the later source by Leb (as well as addi- 
tional sources which state that Bathsheba was indeed predestined 
for David, but do not relate specifically our Aggadah) in his ’Oter 
Ha-Ge’onim (Lewin 1940, 189-90), writes in the introduction to 
the volume that these relatively late sources do not seem to be 
the original source of this Aggadah (Lewin 1940, viii). 

Our Aggadah does appear in the epic songs by Hakham Eli- 
yahu Avraham Dahoki Mizrahi of Dohok (Rivlin 1930, 116-17; 
1959, 248), by Rabbi Hayyim Shalom son of Rabbi Avraham son 
of Rabbi ‘Ovadya of Nerwa and ‘Amidya (Rivlin 1959, 253), and 
by Hakham Yishay of Urmia (Rivlin 1959, 299), all recorded by 
Rivlin. In the first song, David asks for Goliath’s sword, in the 
second he asks for a key for Goliath’s armour which was hidden 
in Goliath’s beard, and in the third he asks Uriah to open the 
armour around Goliath’s neck. In Samra’s version both the sword 
and the key are mentioned. Rivlin writes about this Aggadah: 

As for the use of Aggadah by the authors of the [epic] 

songs, we should keep in mind that the Jews of Kurdistan 


also had a tradition and Aggadah, which may originate in 
lost Midrashim. We should not assume that all Aggadot in 
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these songs originate with the author. Such is the case with 
the Aggadah about Uriah the Hittite and Bathsheba in 
these songs, which is not to be found in the Midrashim, but 
a source for it was found” in the writings of the Geonim. 
(Rivlin 1959, 104; my translation) 


5.12. Saul’s Illness (183)-(184) 


Realising that David will take his place as king, king Saul be- 
comes angry and ill. 
(183) pdsle raba “holé." (184) dtgle rése,' rdhqa man-’asra’el’, 
mar’a,' la-g-batal!' 
‘He became very sick. A pain, may it be far from Israel, 


caught his head, it does not stop!’ 


The Bible several times links Saul’s “evil spirit from God” and 
David’s success. Saul’s condition is never described as an illness, 
let alone a headache. The first mention of the evil spirit occurs 
immediately after David’s anointment by Samuel, as a conse- 
quence of it: 

Then Samuel took the horn of oil, and anointed him in the 

midst of his brethren; and the spirit of the Lord came 

mightily upon David from that day forward. So Samuel 

rose up, and went to Ramah. Now the spirit of the Lord 

had departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord 

terrified him. (1 Sam. 16.13-14) 
It is the remedy to this evil spirit, the music of the harp, that 


brings David into the house of Saul for the first time: 


” The source, the aforementioned commentary on Chronicles, was lo- 
cated by Lewin (Lewin 1940, 189; my footnote). 
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Let our lord command your servants, that are before you, 
to seek out a man who is a skilful player on the harp; and 
it shall be, when the evil spirit from God comes upon you, 
that he shall play with his hand, and you will be well. (1 
Sam. 16.16) 


The second mention is after the battle against Goliath, when Saul 


witnesses the public support for David resulting from the battle: 


And Saul eyed David from that day and forward. And it 
came to pass on the next day, that an evil spirit from God 
came mightily upon Saul, and he raved in the house; and 
David played with his hand, as he did day by day; and Saul 
had his spear in his hand, and Saul threw the spear, think- 
ing to pin David to the wall. But David eluded him twice. 
(1 Sam. 18.9-11; see 85.14 below as well) 


One more time is again immediately after another of David’s vic- 


tories over the Philistines: 


And there was war again; and David went out, and fought 
with the Philistines, and slew them with a great slaughter; 
and they fled before him. And an evil spirit from the Lord 
was upon Saul, as he sat in his house with his spear in his 
hand; and David was playing with his hand. (1 Sam. 19.8- 
9) 


It appears that the first time Saul’s condition was ‘diagnosed’ as 
an illness is quite late. Rabbi Yitzhak Abravanel writes in the 15th 


century: 


After the spirit of the Lord departed from him, he did not 
remain as the rest of men, but rather apprehensions and 
bad thoughts surrounded him, and his mind was always 
occupied with his punishment and with how the Lord had 
rent the kingdom of Israel from him, and how his good 
spirit departed from him, and due to that his blood burnt 
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and the illness of melancholia developed in him, which is 

developed in men due to the burning of the blood and the 

burnt red humour, and the physicians have already written 

that this illness causes the loss of imagination and the fac- 

ulty of judgement. (Abravanel’s commentary to 1 Sam. 

16.14; my translation)”’ 
This notion that Saul has some kind of mental disorder recurs 
only very rarely in the history of traditional Jewish biblical exe- 
gesis. The passage by Abravanel is cited by Rabbi Meir Leibush 
Ben Yehiel Michel Wisser (the Malbim) in his 19th-century com- 
mentary on the same verse. Similarly, Rabbi Naftali Zvi Yehudah 
Berlin (the Natziv) writes in his commentary on Lev. 2.2 about 
“an illness of black humour which had come upon Saul” (my 
translation). Despite the few occurrences of this idea in tradi- 
tional exegesis, reading a mental disorder into the character of 
Saul has become very common among modern readers of the text, 
in both academic and popular culture. However, I have not found 
any previous source that identifies the illness of king Saul as a 


‘headache’. 


5.13. Jonathan’s Friendship with David (185)-(190) 


David and Jonathan, Saul’s son and heir to the throne, are very 
good friends. 


(185) xd rohdya-lu' xd nasdma-lu' xd-"gil-ilu.' 


3 Original Hebrew: ,owixn IMD ANW3 Xd IDI OWA NN An AoW “AnR... 
DWT YIP PRI WIV] poyNn wPNT TaN WA Nw Mawnni ninda in1alap dar 
in 2 MAN wT Awa Ar Tina ,Poyn 7d awn inn prxi poyn Sew mad nx 
DRANIA AND 79) ,AWaNwh ANITNA DTA Na wn OTRA TIANA Rw p”"3Xd nN 
..awnnn nam wat toa am inaw 
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‘They are one spirit, they are one soul, they are the same 


? 


age. 


Jonathan goes to visit David in the field. He sees that when David 
plays his jezuke,”* all the sheep gather around him, bow their 


heads, and listen. 


(185) k-xdze dammad-g-mdxe jeztike,' kiille érba k-ésé,' k-hamal.' 
‘He sees that when he plays his jezuke all the sheep come, 


stand.’ 


Jonathan finds another good quality in David: he treats with com- 
passion the ewes that have given birth. He pets them, washes 
them, and feeds them with fresh green grass. 
(186) dare...' go-’ize...' galla' yartiqa' yartqa,' raza’ ra’iza' 
g-maxalla. ' 
‘He puts... in his hand... green green [and] fresh fresh 


grass, [and] feeds her.’ 


It is Jonathan’s friendship with David, and his seeing David play- 
ing music for the sheep, that causes him to recommend David’s 
playing to his father Saul, as a cure for his headache. 

In the biblical text, David and Jonathan’s friendship ap- 
pears in various places, for example: 

The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and 

Jonathan loved him as his own soul.... Then Jonathan 


made a covenant with David, because he loved him as his 
own soul. (1 Sam. 18.1-3) 


74 A musical instrument. See fn. 131, below, and also ch. 3, fn. 56. 
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And Saul spoke to Jonathan his son, and to all his servants, 
that they should slay David; but Jonathan Saul’s son de- 
lighted much in David. (1 Sam. 19.1) 


David arose out of a place toward the South, and fell on 
his face to the ground, and bowed down three times; and 
they kissed one another, and wept one with another, until 
David exceeded. And Jonathan said to David: Go in peace, 
forasmuch as we have sworn both of us in the name of the 
Lord, saying: The Lord shall be between me and you, and 
between my seed and your seed, for ever. (1 Sam. 20.41- 
42) 


And Jonathan Saul’s son arose, and went to David into the 

wood, and strengthened his hand in God. And he said unto 

him: Fear not; for the hand of Saul my father shall not find 

you; and you will be king over Israel, and I shall be second 

to you; and even my father Saul knows this is so. (1 Sam. 

23.16-17) 

However, the biblical narrative talks about David playing music 
for Saul before it mentions David and Jonathan meeting: “David 
took the harp, and played with his hand; so Saul found relief, and 
it was well with him, and the evil spirit departed from him” (1 
Sam. 16.23). David’s playing is thus not presented as a result of 
Jonathan’s friendship. 

The motifeme of Jonathan’s friendship subsumes, in 
Samra’s story, two additional motifemes: David playing music for 
the sheep and David feeding the ewes. Both are given as reasons 
for Jonathan’s acknowledgement of David’s worth. 

A Midrashic tradition about taking care of sheep by giving 
them soft grass appears in three places in classical rabbinic liter- 
ature: Midrash Tehillim 78 (edited prior to the 8th century CE in 
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the Land of Israel); Midrash Exodus Rabbah 2.2 (probably edited 
in the 10th century CE; Shinan 1984); and Yalqut Sim‘oni Psalms 
823 (edited in the 12th or 13th century CE). In these sources, 
unlike in Samra’s story, David gives the soft grass to the newborn 
lambs, not to their mothers: “[David] would bring out the small 
ones to graze first so that they should graze on the soft [grass]” 
(Midrash Exodus Rabbah 2.2 Vilna edition; my translation). Fur- 
thermore, the focus in these sources seems to be David’s ability 
to provide for each of his sheep in accordance with its needs: 

...-and then he would bring out the old [sheep] so that they 

would graze on the medium grass, and after that he would 

bring out the youths so that they would graze on the hard 

grass. The Holy One blessed be He said, whoever knows 

how to shepherd each sheep according to its strength 

should come and shepherd my people. (Midrash Exodus 

Rabbah 2.2 Vilna edition; my translation)” 

This contrasts with Samra’s story, where the focus is David’s com- 
passion towards the newborn lambs and their mothers. 

In these sources, the fact that David takes care of the sheep 
is not said to be witnessed by Jonathan, nor is it connected to 
David’s appointment as a musician for king Saul. Rather, it forms 
part of a tradition of stories about leaders being tested by God 
for their leadership skills, based on their performance as shep- 


herds. God’s response to David’s action is to correlate the ability 


8 Original Hebrew: ,ow3n x52" 192 TR¥ MINd INA IAN IR mxdaan innpr 
ANNI TIA awy ww TD my7d oOpA NIN TAT OIOpA AN DY oTAN yA AN 
awy pooig prew onan xvi D"nN1 ,mNPan AwWY Www TD DUpPTA XIN TD 
s"An gaya AyT xa nd 79> wR IZA mynd yIP xinw on "apn aX ,AWwpn 
ay apya my 7d ivan mby anxa 
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to shepherd sheep with the ability to care for people—a tradition 
that is also recounted in connection to other leaders, such as Mo- 
ses. Samra indicates that David’s behaviour is the reason for Jon- 
athan’s esteem towards him, although she does follow this with 


an element of the divine thereafter: 


(187) dtle “lév tov'" u-[q]Jurbdne *ild[ha] k-i’é.' “galuy-yadtia“-ile,' 
k-?e' hadxa-le,' k-i?e go-labbad ndse md-’is. ' 
‘He has a good heart and God [may I be] His sacrifice 
knows. It is well known [to Him] [lit. revealed (and) 
known], He knows it is so, He knows what [there] is inside 


the heart[s] of people.’ 


I have not found any attestation of the motifeme of David 


playing for the sheep in earlier sources. 


5.14. King Saul’s Sword and the Angel (191)-(193) 


After a few days of David playing to king Saul in order to relieve 
his pain, Saul attacks David with his sword. An angel diverts the 


sword and causes it to hit the wall above David. Jonathan says: 
(193) qay,' réSox k-taras' ’az-qdy q-qatlatte?' 
‘““Why? Your head heals [when he plays for you] so why do 
you kill him?”’ 
King Saul replies: 
(193) p-qgatlanne.' 
‘““T shall kill him.”’ 


Two episodes are found in the Bible where king Saul at- 
tempts to smite David with his spear, 1 Sam. 18.10-11 and 19.9- 


10. Miraculous deliverance by an angel is not described there, 
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nor anywhere else in the exegetical tradition. The only reference 
that I have found to there being something miraculous about Da- 
vid’s evasion of the attack is in the commentary by Rabbi Levi 
Ben Gershon (the Ralbag, Gersonides) on 1 Sam. 19.10, where he 
states that David’s being able to evade the strike was a miracle, 
since his attention was focused on playing properly at the same 


time. 


5.15. King Saul’s Promise (194) 


King Saul makes a promise that whoever kills Goliath will receive 


half of the kingdom and marry his daughter Michal. 


(194)...palgdt dawalta p-pdya tdle,' u-brati' mixal' tdle "matand."' 
‘“ half of the wealth [or: kingdom] will be his, and my 
daughter Michal—a gift for him.”’ 


This motifeme originates from 1 Sam. 17.25: “And it shall 
be, that the man who kills him, the king will enrich him with 
great riches, and will give him his daughter, and make his father’s 
house free in Israel.” 

The promise to give half of the kingdom echoes Est. 5.3: 
“What troubles you, Queen Esther?’ the king asked her. ‘And 
what is your request? Even to half the kingdom, it shall be 


granted you” (see also Est. 5.6; 7.2). 


5.16. The Cave of Elijah the Prophet (195)-(200) 


David escapes from king Saul and hides in the Cave of Elijah the 
Prophet in Haifa. He has with him eight hundred men. 

The Cave of Elijah the Prophet is a well-known pilgrimage 
site, located on Mount Carmel in the city of Haifa. The Bible 
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states, one chapter before the episode with Abigail (see the fol- 
lowing subsection) that while being pursued by king Saul, David 
and his men stayed in a cave in the desert of En-Gedi (1 Sam. 
24.1-2). The episode with Abigail, in ch. 25, is said to take place 
in the area of Ma‘on and Carmel, two biblical Israelite settlements 
located in Judah to the south of Hebron. The association of the 
cave of David and his men with the Cave of Elijah the Prophet on 
Mount Carmel in Haifa in Samra’s story is due to the coinci- 
dentally identical names of the biblical settlement and the moun- 
tain. In the biblical narrative, the En-Gedi cave is not a part of 
the Abigail episode, and it is in the desert of Judah, not in the 
region of Hebron. The cave is incorporated into Samra’s story be- 
cause it appears immediately before the Abigail episode in the 
biblical text. 


5.17. Gila of Haifa (201)-(231) 


The festival of Rosh Hashana is approaching, and David needs 
sustenance for his men. A very rich man, Elimelech, lives in 
Haifa; he owns flour-mills. His wife, Gila, is also very rich, and 
she owns the neighbourhood of Gilo (in Jerusalem), which her 
father had named after her. David sends two soldiers to ask for 
sustenance for Rosh Hashana, but Elimelech refuses. He replies 
to Gila’s protests: 
(206)1d g-ya[wa]nne ¢u-mandi.' férat' ydatwat' ha-’dsqad Si la- 
g-ya[wé]nne.' 
““T will not give him anything. You [can] fly [or] sit, even 


this much I will not give him.” 
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Gila goes after the soldiers and gives them a written document 


permitting them to take anything they might need. 


(210) xamsi kasydsa qamxa,' man-tahtinat qamxa.' xamsi bakbtike,' 

?ammd._ bakbtike "Séman"™ man-tdh-' "Séman"™ didi.'.... (212) 
s@un la-’arba,' ’ammd réSe *drba mésun,' *tizule ta-"rds-ha- 
Sand." 
‘““Fifty bags of flour, from the flour-mill. Fifty bottles, a 
hundred bottles of oil from my mi([ll], oil.... Come to the 
sheep, bring one hundred heads of sheep, prepare them [lit. 
it] for Rosh Hashana.”’ 


When Gila tells her husband she has given David’s men all of that, 
he dies. 


(218) dha matle,' pqgé’le I-dtike,' matle |-dtike!' 
‘This one [=the husband] died, he exploded [i.e., died 
from anger] on the spot [lit. his place], he died on the spot 
[lit. his place]!’ 


After the mourning period for her husband, Gila invites David to 
visit. He thanks her for the food she sent, and she proposes giving 
him all of her property if he marries her. David agrees and mar- 
ries her. 

This episode is told in 1 Sam. 25.2-43. However, Samra’s 
version differs from that one on several points. 

The names of the couple in the Bible are Nabal and Abigail. 
Samra uses Elimelech, the same as the name of the husband of 
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Naomi at the beginning of Samra’s narrative,’° and Gila, after 
whom Gilo was said to be named by her rich father. The modern- 
day neighbourhood of Gilo in Jerusalem is located near the Pal- 
estinian town of Beit Jala, thought to be the site of biblical Gilo,”” 
which appears later in the biblical narrative: it is the home of 
Ahitophel the Gilonite (2 Sam. 15.12), David’s counsellor and the 
grandfather of Bathsheba (2 Sam. 11.3; 23.34; cf. 1 Chron. 3.5). 
I have found no previous source presenting an association be- 
tween Abigail and Gilo, nor any which states that Abigail was 
rich in her own right. 

As explained with regard to the motifeme in §5.16 above, 
in Samra’s story Gila and Elimelech’s home is located in the mod- 
ern city of Haifa because the biblical settlement of Carmel shares 
its name with Mount Carmel near Haifa. 

In the Bible, Nabal is said to be a wealthy owner of herds 
of sheep and goats. In Samra’s narrative, he is the owner of flour- 
mills. This is perhaps taken from the realia of Kurdistan, where 
millers were among the wealthy property owners. 

The Bible indicates that this episode took place when Nabal 
was shearing his sheep. Although shearing, as a family celebra- 
tion, did not have a fixed time, it most commonly occurs during 


the spring.’”® In Samra’s story, the episode takes place just before 


7° A point of similarity between the two characters called Elimelech is 
that they do not allow their wives to use their wealth to provide goods 
to those in need. 

”” Though a more probable identification is Hirbet Jala in the Hebron 
area; see Luncz’s comment in Schwarz (1900, 126). 

78 On shearing as a familial feast in the Bible, see Haran (1972). 
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Rosh Hashana, at the beginning of autumn. This originates from 
BT Rosh HaShana 18a, where Rav Nahman ascribes to Rabba Bar 
Abbuha the opinion that the ten days of Nabal’s sickness (1 Sam. 
25.38) were the ten days between Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur 
(see also Yalqut Sim‘oni Samuel 134; Rashi on 1 Sam. 25.38). The 
notion that David needed sustenance for his men for the feast of 
the eve of Rosh Hashana comes from Rashi’s commentary on 1 
Sam. 25.8. 

In the Bible, it is David who “sent and spoke concerning 
Abigail, to take her to him to wife” (1 Sam. 25.39), whereas in 
Samra’s story the initiative comes from her. This is possibly due 
to the interpretation of 1 Sam. 25.31 by the rabbis—after con- 
vincing David not to punish Nabal, and referring to his future as 
king of Israel, Abigail says to David, “then remember your hand- 
maid.” The rabbis understood this as a hint for David to marry 
her after the death of Nabal (BT Bava Qamma 92b; BT Megilla 
14b; JT Sanhedrin 2.3;7? and many other subsequent commenta- 
tors). Samra’s version is also reflective of the independence and 
assertiveness of the Jewish women of Kurdistan in matters per- 
taining to marriage.®° Abigail’s independence and assertiveness 
are also stressed in Samra’s story when she issues a written doc- 


ument permitting David’s soldiers to take abundant goods from 


79 JT =Jerusalem Talmud, Vilna edition. 

8° See Sabar (1982c, xv): “Kurdish women in general enjoy more free- 
dom and a wider participation in public life than do Arab, Persian, and 
Turkish women. They are also freer in their behavior towards males and 
rarely wear the veil.” On the life of Jewish women in Kurdistan, see 
Brauer (1947, 147-57; 1993, 175-89). 
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her and her husband’s property, and by emphasising that she was 
wealthy in her own right and not only due to her husband. 


5.18. David Finds King Saul Asleep (233)-(234) 


David finds king Saul asleep. He cuts a piece of his coat, takes a 
bite of his apple, and drinks from his water, but he does not hurt 
him. 
(234) kstile tale,’ °dna Ia' q-qatlannox,' ’dhat' g-dbat qatlatti' °dna 1d- 
g qatlannox,' *dhat "mélex yasra’él-wat.' 
‘He wrote to him, “I shall not kill you, you want to kill me, 


I shall not kill you, you are the king of Israel.”’ 


This draws from two separate biblical episodes. The first is 
in 1 Sam. 24, where, when Saul enters the caves in which David 
and his men are hiding, David cuts off a corner of Saul’s cloak 
without him noticing. The second is in 1 Sam. 26, in which David 
and Abishai enter the camp of king Saul while the king and his 
men are asleep. David does not hurt the king, but rather takes his 
spear and flask of water. In both cases, the objects taken are used 
as proof of David’s good intentions and reverence for the king of 
Israel. It is probably this similarity between the two episodes that 
led to their unification in Samra’s story. 

The unification of the two biblical episodes also appears in 
the epic song published by Rivin (1959, 257), where it says that 
David “ate a little from his plate, drank some water from his jar, 
cut [a piece] off from Saul’s coat.” 

It seems that the three objects that are taken in Samra’s 
story and in the epic song, instead of the one object in the episode 


in 1 Sam. 24, or the two objects in the episode in 1 Sam. 26, align 
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better with a general tendency of folktales to use typological 


numbers.*' I have found no source referring to king Saul’s apple. 


5.19. King Saul and Rahela the Fortune-teller (235)- 
(242) 


King Saul goes to Rahela the fortune-teller. 

(236) bdxta pasxdwa bad-fala,' k-i’dwa md-’iz go-"‘olam"™ md lés.' 
‘A woman that used to open in fortunes [i.e., she was a for- 
tune-teller], she knew what there is in the world [and] 


what there is not.’ 


He asks her to tell his fortune. She refuses, because she swore to 
king Saul three months ago that she would not tell anyone’s for- 
tune. Saul does not reveal himself, but promises her that he will 
ensure that the king exempts her from her oath. In the process of 


telling Saul’s fortune, the prophet Samuel appears. He says: 


(241) Saul,’ tld[ha] yome *dtlox pise,' *ahat u-ktid tldé[ha] bnéne 
didox °dsat qtala.' 
‘“Saul, you have three days [lit. three days you have re- 
mained], you and your three sons will be killed [lit. come 
to killing].”’ 


8! That is, numbers that bear special symbolic meaning for a particular 
culture and tend to recur in many of its texts and art forms. For example, 
Law no. 14, “the law of three and the law of repetition,” in Olrik’s in- 
fluential “Epic laws of folk narrative” (Olrik 1965 [1908]) describes the 
many repetitions of the number three in European folktales (Olrik’s 
study was of folktales of European origin). In the Hebrew Bible, the 
numbers seven, ten, twelve, and forty often recur. 
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King Saul gets sick, and Rahela takes care of him for three days. 


(242) tizlale "mardkim' sorba' mdyat ksésa,' qam-maxldle,' qam- 
mastydle, ' 
‘She made for him soups, thick [rice] soup, chicken soup 


[lit. chicken water], she fed him, she gave him to drink.’ 


The story of the diviner of Endor is told in 1 Sam. 28,” 
although her name is not specified in the biblical text. Yalqut 
Sim‘oni gives the name Zephaniah, and states that she was the 
mother of Abner (Yalqut Sim‘oni Samuel 140).°? Rahela’s reluc- 
tance to tell fortunes is rooted in vv. 3 and 9 of 1 Sam. 28: 

And Saul had put away those that divined by a ghost or a 

familiar spirit out of the land.... And the woman said unto 

him: “Behold, you know what Saul has done, how he has 

cut off those that divine by a ghost or a familiar spirit out 

of the land; So why are you laying a trap for me, to get me 

killed?” 

The period of three months is not mentioned in the biblical text, 
nor is her oath not to tell fortunes. In the tragic message given to 
king Saul by Samuel, Samra’s narrative specifies three days, a 
further period of three, where the biblical text gives only one day 
(1 Sam. 28.19). The fortune-teller’s compassionate care towards 
Saul after he receives the tragic message is recounted in the Bible 
in vv. 21-25. However, Samra tells of thick rice soup and chicken 
soup—known folk remedies—as Rahela’s offerings, in lieu of the 


biblical fatted calf and unleavened bread. 


* For a literary analysis of the biblical narrative, see Simon (1992). 
83 Another source claims that she was the wife of Zephaniah: Pirqey De- 
Rabbi Eli‘ezer 32, Higger edition (1944-1948). 
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6.0. Conclusion 


We have seen that various motifemes in Samra’s story draw from 
different historical layers of Jewish literature, as well as from 
other traditions. The way in which the motifemes are amalga- 
mated into a new cohesive narrative ‘bypasses’ the consecutive 
historical development of the homogenous series of Elstein and 
Lipsker’s thematology of Jewish narratives, since motifemes are 
drawn from sources of various periods, and various cultural 
spaces, regardless of their historical consecutiveness.* This pro- 
cess in fact disrupts the homogeneity of the homogenous series. 
It is this non-linear borrowing of motifemes that I refer to as mo- 
tifeme transposition. 

It should be noted again that in addition to straightforward 
transposition of motifemes from one source to another there are 


several other mechanisms of motifeme manipulation: 


e altered causality: keeping the motifeme structure of 


previous versions of the narrative, but tying them 


84 This criticism of Elstein and Lipsker’s notion of the historical devel- 
opment of the homogenous series resembles Moshe Idel’s criticism of 
Gershom Scholem’s historical picture, expressed, for instance, in Scho- 
lem (1941). Idel (1990, xxiii) states: “Thus I am hesitant to conceive the 
history of Kabbalah as it appears in the written documents as a ‘pro- 
gressive’ evolution alone. It seems that alongside this category we shall 
better be aware of the possibility that later strata of Kabbalistic litera- 
ture may contain also older elements or structures, not so visible in the 
earlier bodies of literature. In other words, I allow a greater role to the 
subterranean transmission than Scholem and his followers did.” See also 
Idel (1988, 20-22). 
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together with a new causal nexus (e.g., the motifeme in 
§5.12); 

e unification: combining previously separate motifemes 
into one unified motifeme (e.g., the motifeme in 85.18); 

e reorganisation of narrative time: the relocation of a 
motifeme in the narrative time sequence (e.g., the case 
of the motifeme in §5.5); 

e subsuming: one motifeme subsumes under it several 
other motifemes in a hierarchical structure (e.g., the 
motifemes in §5.13); 

e temporal transposition: the re-setting of a motifeme in 
a new historical period, or milder forms of anachronism 
(e.g., the motifeme in §5.16; the use of a ‘loudspeaker’ 
in the motifeme in §5.8). 


7.0. The NENA Text and Its Translation 


The text was recorded at the home of Samra Zaqen on 19 April 


2012. Present at the recording session were Samra Zaqen (SZ), 
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Batia Aloni (BA), and myself (OA). The recording ID is 
SZ120419T1 9:30-37:29.% 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(S) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


BA: k-taxrdt mdrrax b-saprattan 


e... 

SZ: hé hé,' "sappur™ dad hdénna®*® 
g-abétun...' 

BA: mdd g-abat.' 

SZ:...dad na‘6mi?' 

BA: na‘6mi u-rut.' “aval mdd 
g-dbat mdahke.' hakan-g-dbat gér- 
mandi’ gér-mandi.' 

SZ: "lo-xastiv™ ?dtta wa‘du-hile.' 
séle "zman.™" 

BA: “nax6n.™" 

SZ: séle "zman.™" 


BA: séle wa‘du,' "naxén.™ 


SZ:...hé, g-emarwa—ildha 


187 


nata'®’,.. manaxle' ’ax6ni' go- 


gan-ézen. ' 


BA: Do you remember you said 
you will tell us eh... 


SZ: Yes yes, do you want [to 
hear] the story of this...°° 


BA: Whatever you want. 
SZ: ...of Naomi? 


BA: Naomi and Ruth. But tell 
[us] whatever you want. If you 
want [= prefer] something else 
[then tell] something else. 


SZ: Never mind, now it is its 
[=this story’s] time. The time 
has arrived. 


BA: Right. 
SZ: Time has arrived. 


BA: Their time has arrived, 
correct. 


SZ:... Yes, he used to say— 
may God sa[ve]®’... give rest 
unto him, my brother, in 
heaven. 


°° The recording is available for listening on the North-Eastern Neo-Ar- 


amaic Database Project site at https://nena.ames.cam.ac.uk/dia- 
lects/78/. 
86 See note on hénna in Introduction, §5.0. 


8” Samra started the word natarre of the expression *ildha natarre ‘may 


God protect him’, but changed it to the expression *ildha manaxle ‘may 


God grant him rest’. 
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(11) 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


(18) 
(19) 


(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
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g-emérwa na‘mi...' u- e... 
sdmmed gére hanna wéle' 


cH! . -elimélex!' 


"réga 
BA: ’elimeléx.' 

SZ: élimeléx.' 

skine-welu go-bet-léhem.' ’Sswa- 
lu "bdyit gadol,' parnasa téva,' 
hdya-lahem sdde' ve-hatta..."" 
BA: wéalu “asirim.™ 

SZ: mdhkax "vrit' 6" kirdi?' 
la k-ian,' 

BA: “kirdit!™ 

SZ: 2a,' ?aswd-lu,' ““asirim™ wélu,' 


4! oswd-lu... 


-aswd-lu "sade, 
xatte,' -aswd-lu...' 

BA: zangin wéalu' rdba.' 

SZ: hé.' 

ag aya *dswa-la tré bnéne.' 
@aglaya 'isd,' dxi' tova" 
wéla.' *?iga' ‘im-lév' patiah."™" 


g-dba yawa.' 


He used to say [= tell] Na- 
omi... and eh... the name of 
her husband was this, [wait a] 
moment... Elimelech! 


BA: Elimelech. 
SZ: Elimelech. 


They lived in Bethlehem. They 
had a large house, good liveli- 
hood, 


they had a field, and wheat... 
BA: They were rich. 


SZ: Shall we speak Hebrew or 
Kurdish [= Neo-Aramaic]? I 
don’t know 


BA: Kurdish [ = Neo-Aramaic]! 


SZ: OK, they had, they were 
rich, they had a field, they 
had... wheat, they had... 


BA: They were very rich. 
SZ: Yes. 


So she had two sons. So she 
was a very good [lit. the best] 
woman. A woman with an 
open heart. She wants to give. 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


Enriched Biblical Narratives 


*grdta-la.' dna mbdslan 


'88 H¥oxenim"™ didi 


xamusta, 
latlu?!' ‘afw]6n-ile!' 

g-darydwa xdpéa garsa,' 
g-darydwa xdpéa...' mdad-’4tla,' 
xa qdr’a,' ha” *tizlu,' kutéle® ta- 
yaltinke didax,' Id Soqdtte bésax 


spigqa.' 


ta-dé' b-nabla' xdpéa sayihe,' 
*izlu mabése” ta-yaltinke 
didax.' la-Soqdtte gantinax 


spiqa.' g-ozdwa.' 


"awa! "laf‘amirn'" k-eséwa' 


k-xazéwa,' ™o"-wéla nabole,' 


o'_wéla b-isaya,' méka kasyat?' 


k-kardbwa' raba.' 


walox,' la-karbat,' ’dlla g-ydwal 


talu' ydwal tali,' yéwan ta-xa- 
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It’s Friday. “Shall I cook xa- 
musta,®® [while] my neigh- 
bours do not have [any]?! It’s 
a sin!” 


She would put some cracked 
wheat, would put some... 
whatever she had [lit. has], a 
zucchini, “Here,” [she says to 
the neighbour,] “make 
[=cook] [with] these some 
dumplings® for your children, 
don’t leave your home empty 
[of food].” 


To this [woman] she takes 
some crushed wheat, “Make 
[=cook] mabose®” [with] these 
for your children. Don’t leave 
your stove empty.” She [that 
woman] would do [so=cook 
the crushed wheat]. 


He [Naomi’s husband 
Elimelech] would sometimes 
come [and] see her, either 
while she was taking [produce 
to her neighbours] or while 
she was coming [back], 
“Where are you coming from?” 
He would get very angry. 


“Look now, don’t get angry, 
God gives to them, [He] gives 
to me, I shall give to someone 


88 A sour soup made with meat-filled dumplings. See fns 36 and 37 ear- 


lier in this chapter. 


8° See previous footnote. 
°° Sabar (2002a, 210) on mabose: “(< n--2)... Sabbath-food cooked 
overnight.” Sabar (2002a: 110) on b-y-t: “n--2... to spend the night... 
to cook overnight... to keep overnight.” 
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(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 
(33) 


(34) 
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xat.' atli,' g-dbe ydwan!' xer- 
alla!' la qabédlwa.' k-karabwa 


ménna.' 


kullu gorgidt hat' [ = grdsat 
xdt[te] ?]. °aswd-la danga.' 
-aswd-la satta.' g-deqdwa 
mnosa.' 

g-deqdwa xatte,' aswd-la 
gardsta.' g-garsdwa gorsa,' 
garsdwa kaskari.' kiille geb- 
g-ozdwa.' 

na‘6mi,' kiillu geb-gozdwa,' u- 
g-yawawa.' [ga-m]pal’awa ta- 


ve | 


ndse Si.' g-dba ’axla u-maxla.' 


BA: brdt haldl.' 


SZ: hé.' 

dz! 6ha wéla.' krable mdnna,' 
g-érra la g-Soqdnnax go-bet- 
léhem.' g-ydwat raba...' killa 


dawélti b-ya[wa]tta.' 


walox' g-zéda dwaltox!' la- 
g-ndqsa!' ’dlla d-hiille hiille tali' 


ydwan ta-geéri Si!' la-q-qabalwa.' 


else! I have, [therefore] I 
should give! [It’s the] benevo- 
lence of God! [i.e., it is not 
ours]” He did not accept that. 
He would get angry with her. 


All of the grinding [imple- 
ments] of wheat. She had a 
wooden mallet. She had a 
stone mortar. She would grind 
[lit. knock] by herself. 


She would grind wheat, she 
had [manual] millstones. She 
would mill groats. She would 
mill semolina. She would do 
all of the things. 


Naomi, she does all of the 
things, and she gives. She 
would also give away [lit. di- 
vide, distribute] to people. She 
wants to eat and to feed [as 
well]. 


BA: A worthy woman [lit. 
daughter of kosher]. 


SZ: Yes. 


So that’s what’s happened [lit. 
so this (FS) was]. He got angry 
with her, he tells her, “I will 
not let you stay [lit. leave you] 
in Bethlehem. You give a lot... 
you will give [away] all of my 
property.” 


“Look now, your property will 
increase! It will not lessen! 
God who gave, gave to me [in 
order that] I shall give to oth- 
ers [lit. my other = other than 
me] also.” He didn’t accept. 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 
(39) 
(40) 


(41) 


(42) 
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gam-naballa' qam-naballa I-...' 
moa’o...' bdZar ma’ohday,' *éka 
wéla' bdZar ma’ohdav?' 


BA: go-masalmdne,' 


SZ: gam-naballa.' ma’ohdv 
k-Vdtule mani-le? k-’atule mdni- 
le' mekdle?' "mak6r® dide,' 
k-’tule "mdkor"™ dide 
mekdle?...' 

OA: "16," 

BA: “l6o,™ 

SZ:... ma’ohav?...°az e...' 
g-émer nablénnax bdzar 
ma2’ohav,' dna *atli, g-bdre 
ménni.' m2’ohdy Si *atle tré 
bnasa:' rut,' u-’orta.' gam-taldblu 
ta-ktitru bnéne dide.' 
gam-naballa,' zdlla ’3mme,' tizlu 
"hatona™ qam-gorilu ktitru 
bndsa dide.' rahqa m-bdt[at] 


-asra’el' >dwwa matle,' gora.' 


BA: ’elimélex,' 


°! In the Bible: Moab. 
* In the Bible: Orpah. 
°8 An expression said when mentioning a bad event. 
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He took her. He took her to... 
Meo... the city of Me’ohav.”! 
Where was the city of 
Me’ohav? 


BA: In [the country of] the 
Muslims, 


He took her. Me’ohav, do you 
know who he is? Do you know 
who he is, where he is from? 
His source, do you know 
where his source is from?... 


OA: No, 
BA: No, 


SZ:... Me’ohav?... So eh... he 
says, “I’ll take you to the city 
of Me’ohav, I have [means], I 
can afford it.” Me’ohav also 
has two daughters, Ruth and 
Orta.°” He asked for them 
[=for their hand] for both his 
sons. 


He took her [=Naomi], she 
went with him, they made a 
wedding, they married both of 
his daughters. [May it be] far 
from the houses of Israel,”* he 
died, her husband. 


BA: Elimelech. 
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(43) 


(44) 


(45) 


(46) 


(47) 
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SZ: hé,' ?elimélex matle.' zdlla 
xa-Sdta go-palga,' 

az e,' zdlla xdpéa xdt go-palga,' 
u-ktitru bnone-Si médtlu,! mani 


pisen?' tld[ha] baxtasa.' 


g-émra brati,' ld-g-samxan 
mdsyan bnone magurdnnax, ' 
s@un' gorun' mésun yaltinke,' 
°Gna zallu xladslu,' ’anya-tre 


wélu.' 


rut' g-amra,' mésat' mésan,' pésat 
pesan,' “hayim Salli' ‘al-hayim 
Sallax.' ant 16 ’a‘az6v ’otdx' ba- 
Stim °Ofen!' hayim Salli v- 
Sallax'—’ehad!" °d[h] at mésat' 
dna mésan,' ’d[h]at ’dxlat' ’dna 
b-dxlan,' é[h]at...' g-dmra 


"baséder.'4 


Orta g-amrd-la' sé I-be-babax.' 
zalla,' zdlla "beraxd® [or: 


b--trrxa].' rit séla °3mma.' 


4 See Ruth 1.16-18. 


SZ: Yes, Elimelech died. One 
year had passed [lit. one year 
went in the middle (i.e., in the 
midst of the story)], 


So eh, some more time passed 
[lit. some more went in the 
middle], and both sons also 
died, who remained [alive]? 
The three women. 


She [=Naomi] says, “My 
daughter, I will not become 
pregnant [and] bear [lit. 
bring] sons that will marry 
you. Go [PL] get married [and] 
have [lit. bring] children, I, 
they’ve gone, they’re finished 
[=for my part, I will not bear 
any more children], there were 
[only] these two [lit. these two 
were].” 


Ruth says, “[If] you die, I die, 
[if] you live, I live [lit. you re- 
main, I remain], my life is on 
[=for] your life. I will not 
leave you under any circum- 
stances! My life and yours— 
are one. [If] you die, I die, [if] 
you eat, I eat, [if] you...” She 
[ =Naomi] says, “Fine.”** 


Orta, she tells her, “Go [back] 
to your father’s house.” She 
went [away, may a] blessing 
[be with her] [or: she went her 
way]. Ruth came with her 
[=with Naomi]. 


(48) 


(49) 


(50) 
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séla,' séla,' psdxla ddrgat bet- 
lehém' tila.' "yé 1d" xatte' u- 
tla e... xdtte ldt-la,' dtla sdtta' 
u-garusta' u-...' mtix gamde' 


bésa wéla malya ’awée.' 


g-dmra brati,' sé,' bd‘az' g-mdpaq 
xatte,' sé,’ u-’°6z Sabbdlim™ 
basru,' mése,' deqannu 
garsannu”® g-ozannu,' b-6zax 
kutele' b-dxlax.' b-6zax qdmxa 
b-dxlax,' b-dzax gérsa b-axlax!' 


k-Vax ?6zax.' 


zalla,' xa y6ma' tré' tlaha,' zdlla 
basru,' séle,' bd‘az,' xd yoma 
gam-xazéla' mérre-le way!' "éze" 


HI 


bdxta "yafa™ mato k-Sdqla...?' 
J 
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She came, she came, she 
opened the door of [her house 
in] Bethlehem, she sat [down]. 
She has wheat and she has 
eh... wheat she doesn’t have, 
she has a stone mortar and a 
hand mill and... like [it was] 
before, her house was full of 
things. 


She says “My daughter, go, 
Boaz brings out [=harvests?] 
wheat, go, and make ears of 
grain® behind them [=the 
harvesters, i.e., glean],”” bring 
[here what you have gleaned], 
I will crack [lit. knock (in a 
mortar)] them, grind them,” 
prepare them, we shall make 
dumplings, we shall eat. We 
shall make flour [and] eat. We 
shall make groats [and] eat! 
We know [how] to make 
[them].” 


She [=Ruth] went, one day, 
two, three, she went behind 
them [=the harvesters]. He 
came, Boaz saw her one day, 
he said to himself [or: to his 
harvester], “Way! What a 
beautiful woman, how Lis it 
possible that] she 

takes... [=collects ears]?” 


°*> From Hebrew Sibbolim ‘ears of grain’ (borrowed before contact with 
Modern Hebrew). 
°° Two separate stages of the grinding process. 

*” The Jewish law of léget (Lev. 19.9; 23.22) states that harvesters must 
not collect the ears of grain that fall to the ground during the process 


of harvesting. They should leave them for the poor to glean. 
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(51) 


(52) 


(53) 
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mandu-la,' méanéalun”® [or: 
méamcumun?’] tdla.' én- 
davar.' ’im'-séla' ’é-baxta 
Ayafa™ u-' maqul' ’6za 


Sabbolat,'*© hallu-la.' 


zélla mérra ta-xmasa' g-dmra 
k-Vat' médrre bdé‘az hddxa, qam- 
bagqrdnnu mani-le' médrru b6‘az 
hile.' 

g-dmra ’awa...' mpdllax 
yabtim'” *alle.' g-amrd-la' tov,' 
sé,' xop,' u-msé' [or: u-msé],' sé 


dmox' qam-aqle.' 


zélla dmédxla qam-’aqle,' séle' 
qam-xazéla stahta qam-... 


"mita™ dide.' 


°8 See Ruth 2.16. 
°° From ¢-m-¢-m ‘have bleary eyes’ (Sabar 2002a, 132), to avoid embar- 


[He said to his harvesters: ] 
“Throw to her [some extra 
ears], tear [some ears]°° for 
her [or: pretend you don’t see 
for her sake®’]. [There’s] no 
harm [lit. thing] [in that]. If 
[such] a beautiful and noble 
woman came to glean [lit. 
make ear'°], give [or: let] 
her.” 


She went and told her mother- 
in-law, she says, “You know, 
Boaz said so-and-so. I asked 
them who he is, they said, ‘It is 
Boaz.” 


She [=Naomi] says, “He... 
you fell yibbum'™ on him.” She 
says to her, “Good, come, 
bathe, and wash your clothes 
[or: dab yourself (maybe with 
perfume, etc.)], go sleep near 
his feet.” 


She went [and] slept near his 
feet, he came [and] saw her ly- 
ing down near... his bed. 


rassing her. This would parallel the biblical “...and you shall not put 
her to shame” (Ruth 2.15). 
00 From Hebrew Sibbdlet ‘ear of grain’ (borrowed before contact with 
Modern Hebrew). 
10! That is, he is obliged to fulfil yibbum (levirate marriage) with you. 


See §5.4 and fn. 44 earlier in this chapter. 


(55) 


(56) 


(57) 


(58) 
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g-er-qay' brati,' “ldma," g-amra,' 
xmdsi marra,' g-ndplan *allox,' 
hddxa wéla hakkosa' médtle 
brona u-...,' “ze naxon,"” bdbe u- 


bdbe ?axwéasa-lu.' 


g-érra sé l-bésa,' "mahd[r]" 
bénne m-bédnoke sdloxun °al- 
knasta,' masydlax na‘mi,' u- 
>4na-sik p-dwan go-knasta,' u- 
knasta mlisa jama‘a,' b-dzaxni 
"psara.' pséder.™" 

"le-mahrat™ zéllu I-knasta,' zdllu 


'102 m-gséle ’axone,' *Stle 


L-knasta, 
-axéna bd§ riwwa manne,' bar- 
tmdne u-’d¢’a Sdnne-le.' g-3'médrre 
-axoni,' g-ndpla ’allox,' ’é 


bdxta. 1103 


hdadaxa-la hdl u-qdsta.' g-ér 
-axoni' talta-’sdr yaltinke *atli,' u- 
°dna "mavugdr" lébi mahkan,' 


lébi °ammed-baxti mdhkan, ' 
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He says, “Why, my daughter, 
why?” She says, “I fall on you 
[yibbum].” The story was like 
that [=she told him the whole 
matter], her [=Naomi’s] son 
died and..., that [=the story] 
is true, his [=Boaz’s] father 
and his [=Elimelech’s] father 
are brothers. 


He tells her, “Go home, tomor- 
row morning come to the syn- 
agogue, Naomi will bring you, 
and I will also be in the syna- 
gogue, and the synagogue is 
full of people, we shall make a 
compromise.” Fine. 


The following day they went 
to the synagogue, they went to 
the synagogue,’ he brought 
his brother, he has a brother 
older than he, 89 years old. He 
says, “My brother, she falls on 
you,'°? this woman. 


This [lit. thus] is the situation 
and the story.” He [=the 
brother] says, “My brother, I 
have thirteen children, and I 
am old, I cannot speak, I can- 
not [even] speak with my 
wife. 


102 This repetition of a word or phrase with this intonation is a typical 


stylistic feature of Jewish Zakho NENA narration. It usually appears at 


the beginning of an episode in the narrative. See also ch. 3, fn. 29. 


103 That is, you are obliged to perform levirate marriage (or halisa). See 
fn. 101 above. 
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(60) 
(61) 
(62) 


(63) 


(64) 


(65) 
(66) 
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§quilla talox' héya braxta “Allox,' 


wéla "nd‘al® didi lisla,'!* 


BA: hé...' 
SZ: si-mbdrax-la.' 
jamd‘a killu maskimlu’”...' g-ér 


"mahar' taxtni..."' bane! 


106 


sy 


mdxan' gyanax,' 16§,' u-’déna 


b-logan' b-dx ’al-knasta,' b-ozdx 


*séya‘ braxot!#'°” 


Hle-mahrdt® sélu *tizlu "Séva‘ 
brax6t," qam-gawarra. ' 
"TyiJstabdh samo!" >édwwa 


-ammet' "téra Seldé °ammeét.™' 


4le-mohordt ’omrim ba-béker hu- 
meét.' b6‘az mét!"™ 
BA: e b0‘az?' aa... !' 


OA: “kén?!™ 


104 See Ruth 4.7-8. 
105 The Modern Hebrew root skm is used here with NENA morphology. 
10° The Modern Hebrew root kwn is used here with NENA morphology. 
The equivalent NENA root is hgr. 
107 A ceremony marking the qiddusin, the second and final stage of a 


Take her [= Ruth] for you, 
may she be blessed upon you 

[ =be blessed together, mazal 
tov!]. Here is my shoe, wear it. 


BA: Yes... 
SZ: Go wed [lit. bless] her.” 


The congregation all agreed.... 
He says, “Tomorrow, pre- 
pare... tomorrow prepare 
yourself [= get ready], wear 
[wedding garments] and I will 
wear [wedding garments], we 
shall go to the synagogue, 
[and] we shall do [= perform 
the ceremony of the] seven 
blessings!”1°” 


The following day they came 
[and] did [= performed the 
ceremony of the] seven bless- 
ings, he married her. May His 
name be praised! He [=God] 
is true [=lit. truth], [and] His 
Torah is true [=lit. truth]. 


The following day, they say, 
he died, Boaz died! 


BA: Boaz? Oh...! 


OA: Really [lit. yes]?! 


Jewish wedding, in which seven benedictions are said. 


(67) 


(68) 
(69) 


(70) 
(71) 
(72) 


(73) 


(74) 


(75) 
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SZ: "b6‘az mét!,' ldyla ’exad 
nasdr ita.” 
BA: wil...' 


OA: !?4 kén?!' zé 16 yadati.™ 


BA: papptke!... 
SZ: "b6‘az met...” 


zédlle xdbra ’alli' bd“‘az matle,' 


b6‘az matle,' xmdsa' Satar-ila.' 


sélu jmd1u ndse' killa ‘alam 


jmé‘la “la-lavaya."" 


hmalla u-sraxla,' g-amrd rabbéno 
Sel-‘olam,' xzawun,' ktilloxon 
sahzétun,' t8mmal °tizle 

4hatin at 

°é bdxta® kdlsa hila,' °é bdxta 


gam-barxdla alle,' Idl-xal wal- 
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SZ: Boaz died! He stayed with 
her [only] one night. 


BA: Wi! 


OA: Really [lit. yes]?! I didn’t 
know that. 


BA: Poor man!... 
SZ: Boaz died... 


The word went to them 
[=they were informed, they 
learned the news that] Boaz 
died, Boaz died. Her 

[ =Ruth’s] mother-in-law is [a] 
resourceful [woman]. 


People came and gathered, the 
entire world [=many people, 
the entire community] gath- 
ered, for the funeral. 


She [=Naomi] stood up and 
cried out, “[In the name of 
the] Master of the Universe, 
see, all of you, testify, yester- 
day he made the wedding,” 


this woman’ is her daughter- 
in-law, this woman [= Ruth], 
she [=Naomi] blessed her to 
him [=married her off to 


108 Samra switches here to third person. Switching from first to third 
person within direct speech is a common feature of Samra’s narration, 
especially in instances where the narrator does not wish to take upon 
herself an utterance which is perceived as negative. In relation to that, 
see Kasher (2000, 74, feature B) where one of the features he mentions 
as indicative of Targum liturgical use is switches from second to third 
person in order to avoid giving offence to the audience. 
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dméxle kasla,' ’akdn smdxla #6" 


brona 6 brdta dad-bd‘az-ilu.' 


BA: "nax6n.™" 

SZ: *ild[ha] sdhaz u-ndse sahzi!' 
kilo médrru "baséder."' ?ild[ha] 
hulle! smdxla,' mdni séle-la?' 


k~itun mdni?' 


BA: lda’.' 
SZ: bréna mani,' md-yle émme?' 


bar-ruti?' 


BA: Id-k-iyan.' 

SZ: °elisay!' 

BA: °a!' °eliSay.' 

SZ: hwéle-la °eliSay!...' hwéle-la 
eliSay,''°? na‘émi qam-ta’andle,' 
qam-’ozdbe-xudani,' ’elisday, ' 
*ild[ha] hille-le' §o°dé bnoéne,' u- 
xd brata.' rut,' "sdfta" dide hila.' 
rut! hés wéla pasta,' 

BA: hé,' 

SZ: °dz e,' xd yéma,' hanna,' 
eliSay,' krbwale' man-dé bdxta' 


dammad-wéla smdxta bad-ddvid 


109 See fn. 102 above. 


Boaz], last night he indeed 
slept with [lit. at] her. If she 
got pregnant, a son or a 
daughter, they are of Boaz. 


BA: Correct. 


SZ: “God shall [bear] witness 
and people shall [bear] wit- 
ness!” Everyone said, “Okay.” 
God gave, she became preg- 
nant, who came to her [= who 
was the child]? Do you know 
who? 


BA: No. 


SZ: Her son, who [is he], what 
is his name? The son of 
Ruthie? 


BA: I don’t know. 
SZ: Elishay! 
BA: Ah! Elishay! 


SZ: She gave birth to Elishay 
[lit. Elishay was born to her]! 
She gave birth to Elishay [lit. 
Elishay was born to her],'” 
Naomi reared him, she took 
care of him. Elishay, God gave 
him seven sons, and one 
daughter. Ruth was his grand- 
mother. Ruth was still alive, 


BA: Yes, 


SZ: So eh, one day, this, 
Elishay, he got angry with this 
woman [i.e., his wife], while 
she was pregnant with king 


(86) 


(87) 
(88) 


(89) 


(90) 
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ha-mélex.' aharén" séfle]' 
Ayéled Sevit".' 

-az e...' gam-karadwala' xd 
yarxa zédlla be-bdba.' séla' 
g-amra-le' gam-kardatti' u-hdnna' 
u-~’dna bdxta smédxta.' g-ér Id! la!" 
léwat smaxtal!' 

BA: léwe manni,' 

SZ: léwe médnni!' g-érra,' g-amrda- 
le,' rabboné Sel-‘olam' sdhaz 7dlla 
>e-baxta,''!° bdni bdsar léewa 
nhédqta,' ydla didox hile.' smdxta 


zalla.'"*° 


"roy"! Id-wele “kol-kdx 


merusé,™ 


rabbon6 Sel-‘olam,' 
k%sle' dlle.' g-er-ydla didox 
hile,' md g-amratta?!' baxta,' 
"nakiyd,' u-sadika,™ mani 
b-ndhagq *dlla?!' 

g-émer ta-Samti’el ha-nndvi,' 
g-émer si mbdrax xd ydla dad- 


-eliSay,' pdes hakémad yisra’él!' 


1° See fn. 108 above. 
1) The Modern Hebrew root k‘s is used here with NENA morphology. 
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David. He came last, the sev- 
enth child. 


So eh, he chased her out, for 
one month she went to her fa- 
ther’s house. She came, she 
says to him, “You chased me 
out, and this and I am a preg- 
nant woman.” He says, “No 
no! You are not pregnant!” 


BA: “It is not from me,” 


SZ: “It is not from me!” She 
says, she tells him, “Master of 
the Universe, bear witness to 
this woman,"° she has not 
been touched by humans, it is 
your child. She’! went preg- 
nant [=she was pregnant 
when she left].” 


Good! He [=Elishay] was not 
so satisfied. The Master of the 
Universe got angry with him. 
He says, “It is your child, what 
are you saying to her?! [She is 
a] clean, and righteous, 
woman, who would touch 
her?!” 


He says to Samuel the prophet, 
“Go bless [i.e., anoint] one 
child of Elishay, so that he 
shall become the king of Is- 
rael!” 
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(91) 


(92) 
(93) 


(94) 
(95) 
(96) 


(97) 
(98) 
(99) 
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zalle' ddmmad zalle' Smii’el 
hanndvi Sdraf al-ktllu bdatad 


yisra’él ’al-d6 bésa u-’alloxun!' 


BA: ?amén! 

SZ: *ild[ha] ya[wd]lox *?éSet 
hayil,™' 

OA: ’amen!' 

BA: ’ameén!', 

SZ: u-bdnat bésa go-rusaldyim 
xazydlu yalonke didox,' 

OA: ’amén ’amén ?amén!' 

BA: 2amén,' ’amén, ?amén!', 
SZ: u-~in-S@?-’alla muxwasi 


fdrhat °>dbbu 


(100) BA: ’amén, ’amén,' ’amén!' 


(101) OA: ’amén' ’amén!' 


(102) SZ: ’dna kma kéfi séle!' ’ilaha 


k-e!' 


(103) BA: ’amén!' 


(104) SZ: dz e,...'"ha-emét' e' ba’ 


g-érre bréni' riwwa' daldla,' 


masélu bréne ruwwa,' Samii’el 


hannavi monaxle' 1a hmalla stiin... 


He went, when he went, Sam- 
uel the prophet, may [his 
blessing] shine on [or: may he 
watch over] all the houses of 
Israel [and] on this house and 
on you! 


BA: Amen! 


SZ: May God give you [=OA] 
a woman of valour 


OA: Amen! 
BA: Amen!, 


SZ: and build a house in Jeru- 
salem, may she [=BA] see 
your children, 


OA: Amen amen amen! 
BA: Amen, amen, amen!, 


SZ: and God willing you 
[=BA] will be happy with 
them like myself [i-e., like I 
am happy with my own grand- 
children] 


BA: Amen, amen, amen! 
OA: Amen amen! 


SZ: Me, I am so happy [lit. 
how much my joy came]! God 
knows! 


BA: Amen! 


SZ: So uh,... The truth, uh, he 

[ =Samuel the prophet] came, he 
[Elishay] says to him, “My son, 
the eldest, [my] dear one,” they 


, brought his eldest son, Samuel 


the prophet looked, the pillar [of 
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(105) ’az-é,' g-emérre léwe °6 bréna,'— 
-atta' ma’ g-dban' "yotér 
madday™ g-mdhkiyan "@vrit™" 
kulle wd‘ada lisdni g-éza 
oyrit,™ g-abdnna "avrit" rdba,' 

(106) BA: "kén' naxon' naxon™" 

(107) SZ: hé,' 

(108) BA: ’az-Id qam-saqalle ’aw-brona,' 

(109) SZ: g-emérre "I6,' 16 ra’tiy.™" 
maséle ’aw-xdt g-ér “16,” maséle 


-aw-xat' sttin mira 1d xazydle.' 


(110) smt?al hannavi,' mérrele rabbon6 
Sel-‘olam' ddmmad hmialla,' 


Saxina b-rése,' *dha-le!' 


(111) g-er-lé'!? dha’ g-er-lé*!? °6ha,' 
kid ’astd hmallu' g-ér #16!" 
*atl6x xd bréna xét?' g-ér tli 
xa-broéna xét' aval" bdr 50° 
Sénne-le.' wéle go-"sadé™ 
*mmad *arba,' g-érre md-g-ot..., 


*dni mxalpi-le' meséle.' 


112 Contraction of léwe. 


fire] did not stand... [=was not 
upon the eldest son] 


So, he says, “It is not this 
son”—now, what, I like to 
speak Hebrew too much, I 
speak Hebrew, all the time my 
tongue goes [to] Hebrew, I 
love Hebrew very much, 


BA: Yes, right, right, 
SZ: Yes. 
BA: So he didn’t take that son, 


SZ: He says to him, “No, [he 
is] not worthy.” He brought 
the second one, he says “No,” 
he brought the other one, he 
didn’t see the pillar of fire. 


Samuel the prophet, the Mas- 
ter of the Universe [had] told 
him, “When the Shekhinah 
stood [= dwells] upon his 
head, this is he [i.e., that is the 
son who will be king].” 


He [=Samuel the prophet] 
says, “It’s not him,” he says, 
“Tt’s not him,” all of the six 
stood [in front of him], he 
says, “No!” “Do you have an- 
other son?” He says, “I have 
one more son, but he is [only] 
seven years old. He is in the 
field with the sheep.” He says, 
“What are you doing... [= why 
are you making an issue out of 
it?], they [=the other sons] 
will substitute for him [lit. 
switch him] [and] will bring 
him.” 
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(112) séle mad-xa-da§ddga'l'? xa- 
kusisa xwarta b-rése.' g-emér 


*Oha-le' g-ér ’Oha-le.' 


(113) hmialle' g-ér hmol ’dxxa,' 
monédxle bad-rabbéno Sel-‘olam' 


Saxind hmalla.' 


(114) g-er-’oha brénox' mdyle s5mme?' 
dawid-hile' g-er-’6 p-pa[y]as' 
"david mélex yasra’él!™ °6 
bronox!' 


(115) hawéle "masha™ ddd maséle 
4¥émen"™ man-bét maqdds,' gam- 
dahanle' u-qam-' ’a[wa]zle' u-’dl' 
kdffad-ize' u-labbe' u-xdse' u- 
-agle' u-’agar-’aqle, 

(116) g-ér ’alohim yismor ’otxd,™ 
duikSat *dzat,' hdwat "bari." kiille 
yaltinkat yasra’eél.' 

(117) BA: ?amen.' 

(118) OA: ’amen.' 


(119) SZ: qam-, xdlas,' pdsle bér...' 


gam-masahle.'1"4 


He came with [i.e., wearing] 
an ankle-length robe,'” a 
white hat on his head. He 
[=Samuel the prophet] says, 
“This is he?” he [Elishay] says, 
“This is he.” 


He [David] stood, he [=Sam- 
uel the prophet] says, “Stand 
here,” he looked towards the 
Master of the Universe, the 
Shekhinah stood [i.e., dwelt 
upon David]. 


He says, “This son of yours, 
what is his name?” “It is Da- 
vid.” He says, “This [one] will 
be David, the king of Israel! 
This son of yours!” 


Here is the ointment that he 
had brought, oil from the Tem- 
ple, he anointed him, and 
made [i.e., applied it] towards 
[lit. the side of] his palms and 
his heart and his back and his 
legs and his feet, 


he says, “May God protect you, 
[every] place that you go, may 
you be healthy.” [And] all the 
children of Israel [as well]. 


BA: Amen. 
OA: Amen. 


That’s it, he became, the son 
of..., he anointed him. 


"3 Translation of dasdasa according to Sabar (2002a, 145). 
14 The Hebrew root msh is used here with NENA morphology. 
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(120) bdsar ?6to,' xardye,...' "§@ul ha- 
mmeélex" srdxle...' e...' "gdm- 
ken" $@ul ha-mmélex' séle 
goélyas palastaya,' a g-dbe ndse 
’ammed-yasra’el. ' 

(121) mdni msddri'! mdni la-mSadri?' 
§@ul ha-mélex “atle,' xd “halifa™ 
zigdri kunzdri,'"\> éixcxa lébe' 
lawasla,' "rdk"™ ta-ddvid ha- 
mélex hila-’tizta.' bds mélex,' 
-aw-dad-pdyas mélex...' 

(122) BA: mdyla kiri kunzari?' 

(123) SZ: gtiri kunzéri-le S3mma.' 

(124) BA: 4 gtri kunzari,' "yafe™,' 

(125) SZ: gtiri kunzéri bad-kurdi,' bad- 
hanna' Id-kyan bad-"‘avrit" may- 


le, 
(126) BA: dval" *dtla "pertis"?' 
yd‘ane may-la gtiri kunzéri,' 
samma?' 
(127) SZ: é 3mma,' “halifa"™ 
dad"mélex" hila,' ktilla >Smmad 


"barzalim™ u-’mmad é' sané’ta 


After that, later on... king Saul 
called... eh... also king Saul, 
Goliath the Philistine, eh he 
wants to fight with Israel. 


Whom shall they [= Israel] 
send [and] whom shall they 
not send? King Saul has, one 
suit, Ziguri Kunzari,'’* no one 
can wear it, it is made only for 
king David. Only a king, the 
one who will become king... 


BA: What is Kuri Kunzari? 
SZ: Its name is Guri Kungzari. 
BA: Oh Guri Kunzari, nice, 


SZ: Guri Kunzari in Kurdish 

[ =Neo-Aramaic], in this I 
don’t know, in Hebrew, what 
it is. 


BA: But does it have a mean- 
ing [lit. interpretation]? Mean- 
ing, what is Guri Kunzari, its 
name? 


SZ: Uh, its name, it is the suit 
of the king, all of it with irons 
[i.e., made out of pieces of 
iron], and with uh, it is made 
by craftsmanship, not just a 
simple thing. It’s valuable [lit. 


15 Sabar (2002a, 161): “ziri(-kunziri) coat of mail (=H[ebrew] x-nn 
B[ible] T[ranslations]), armour.” In Rivlin (1959, 233, 241): “ziri ukum 
ziri.” Sabar (2002a, 161) explains: “kum = helmet, K[urdish].” 
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-uzta' ld "stam." dtla...' *dtla 
Arex!" Ctixxa lébe lawésla.' 
(128) mdd ’iz,' yaltinkad yerusaldyim,' 


srdxle "rdmkol" ?dse,' hakéma 


g-dbe qatalle gélias.' g-emer-’dwd 


lawésla ’é bddla' ’ibe qatélle.' 


(129) ...1d...' xd d-lawaSla' xd rdbsa-la 


tdle' xd zurta-la tdle,' Id g-’éra 


qdme u-xa...' 


(130) g-dmri ?iz xd pisa,' bdr 50°a 
Sénne-le' wéle g6 "sadé,™ ’aw- 


gora-le pisa!' qu-sd’un mésu-le.' 
(131) qam-malusila “Alle,' bdr 50d 
sanne,' yistabbdh Semo' rwéle 


gam-maléla!' 


(132) $d’ul ha-mélex krable,' g-er-’6...' 


p-pdyas swini,' p-Saqalla...' 


(133) "tov," g-dbe ’dzat qatldtte géliyas 


palistaya,' g-émer "tév,' ’éyn 


be‘aya.™" ltsle' dasdasa dide,' 


"kéva dide b-rése,' kafiya dide, 


" Clearly, an anachronism. 


of the Jews of Zakho 


it has value]. No one is able to 
wear it. 


All of [lit. whatever there is] 
the children [i.e., boys] of Je- 
rusalem, a loudspeaker'’® 
called out that they should 
come, [since] the king wished 
to kill Goliath. He says, who- 
ever wears this outfit, he is 
able to kill him. 


... not... whoever [lit. one 
who] wears it, for one it’s 
[too] large, for one it’s [too] 
small, it doesn’t fit him [lit. it 
doesn’t enter in front of him], 
and one... 


They say, there’s one [boy] 
left, he is seven years old, he is 
in the field, only this man is 
left [i.e., only he did not try 
the suit yet]! “Go fetch him.” 


They dressed him with it [lit. 
it on him], [only] seven years 
old [i.e., therefore small], may 
His name be praised, he 

[ =David] grew and filled it! 


King Saul got angry, he says 
[to himself] “This one... will 
be instead of me, he will take 
it... [i.e., the kingship]” 


“Good, you need to go and kill 
Goliath the Philistine,” he 

[ =David] says, “Very well, no 
problem.” He wore his ankle- 

, length robe, his hat is on his 
head, his keffiyeh, and he has, 
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u-[?d]tle,' °dtle hanna,' ’dy-dad 


e...! 


(134) BA: tfakke,' 


(135) SZ: 1d,' dad-g-mdxe' képa' ’abba' 


traq,' hanna,' ld-k-yan s5mme 


mdy-le b-kurdi,' e...' 


(136) BA: e wi!' °6to' hé,' 

(137) SZ: Id tfakke,' e...' “hével”...' 

(138) BA: “hével™ °6to! 

(139) SZ: u-hanna,' g-e[wd]z tsraq!' 
hdnna,' mma may-le?' 

(140) BA: “héts va-késet™ 

(141) SZ: hé "héts va-héts,' héts va- 
késet.™ 

(142) BA: “héts va-kéSet.™ u-bad- 
"kurdit™ mdy-la?' 

(143) SZ: ?a?' 

(144) BA: bad-"kurdit?™ 


(145) SZ: bad-kirdi?' mma néli' 
g-amrannax,' §3mma nseli.' 
sam[ma] °dt[ta]-tdxr[an] 


b-amrannax.''!” 


(146) BA: "tov." 


he has this, that [thing] which 
uh... 


BA: a gun, 


SZ: No, [the thing] that you 
throw a stone with, traq! this, I 
don’t know what its name is in 
Kurdish [= Neo-Aramaic], 
uh... 


BA: Uh wi! Like that, yes, 
SZ: Not a gun, uh... a rope... 
BA: A rope, like that... 


SZ: And this, it does tsraq! this, 
what is its name? 


BA: An arrow and a bow, 


SZ: Yes, an arrow and an ar- 
row, an arrow and a bow. 


BA: An arrow and a bow, and 
in Kurdish [= Neo-Aramaic] 
what is it? 


SZ: Eh? 


BA: In Kurdish [ = Neo-Ara- 
maic]? 


SZ: In Kurdish [= Neo-Ara- 
maic]? I forgot its name, I tell 
you, I forgot its name. I’ll re- 
member its name now and tell 
you.!!” 


BA: Good. 


"7 Samra will remember the word bardaqaniye ‘slingshot’ in (164). 
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(147) SZ: dha zalle,' qam-Saqélla 
*gmme u-zalle. zdlle rdg-...' qriile 


118 


-al-hanna,'''® Sqdlle xa-képa,' 


(148) g-ér [declaiming:] bazxtt' ’av- 
raham,' Sqdlle xa-képa xdt g-ér' 
bazxtit ya‘aqov,' bazxtit ’av- 
raham,' yitshdk,' ya‘aqov' hay- 
tldha.' 

(149) sqélle tré képe-xat' g-4r bazxiit' 
mose' ve-haron.' ktid xdmsa 


dréle go-jébe,' zalle.' 


(150) gam-darélu go-hanna dide,' 
naséli' s3mma bassima-le bad- 
kurdi.'"!° 

(151) zélle g-émer' mani séle' qatalli?' 
kélu,' postilkan' mostilkat?"!*° 
g-émri...' k-xdze' xa-ydla-le,' 
hmila,'"*" 


(152) g-ér mxi darbadox [ =ddrba 


didox],"”* g-ér >dna md?...' 
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SZ: This one [= David] went 
[away], he took it with him 
and went. He went to [lit. 
upon]... he came close to the 
this,''8 he took a stone, 


he says, “For the merit of 
Abraham,” he took another 
stone, he says, “For the merit 
of Jacob, for the merit of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob.” Here this 
is three [of them]. 


He took two more stones, he 

says, “For the merit of Moses 
and Aaron.” The five of them 
he put in his pocket, [and] he 
went [away]. 


He put them in his this, I for- 
got, its name is [very] pleasing 
[ =beautiful] in Kurdish 

[ =Neo-Aramaic].!"° 


He [=Goliath] went [and] he 
says “Who [is it that] came to 
kill me? Where are the 
postilkan mosiilkat?”'*° They 
say... He sees it is a child, 
standing.'?" 


He says “Strike your blow,”’” 


he [= David] says, “What I...? 
You are wearing clothes of 


18 Maybe to a river, to collect pebbles, or to the battlefield. See 1 Sam. 
17.40. 

’ See fn. 117 above. 

?° Unclear. Perhaps Goliath is mocking Hebrew names? 

21 See 1 Sam. 17.42. 

2 David and Goliath take turns in striking. See §5.10 above. 
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-ahat' lwisa' jullat ktide kunzari,' 


*tbox mdxat darbe,' ’dna ma- 

k-i’an mdxan.' mxi darba didox' 
xdzax ma sdkal-hile.' 

(153) mxéle xd hanna,' xa" palgad,' 
e...' dy duka,' xrtla.' hanna,' 
Hhar™ 

(154) BA: hé,' 

(155) SZ: kiille "har" ktiSle,' bad-dé 
bad-hdnna dide.' 

(156) °6 farre,' qam-mafarre,' ’ilé[ha] 
gam-matile,' séle hmdlle xd-ga 
xét barqule.' g-er-md-wat sax?! 
md?' g-er wan-sdax' “hamdu-l- 


14.4! bés *ild[ha] ’mira.''*? 


(157) g-er-de mxi darbox,' g-ér ’o- 
mani-le?' ehh.' hadxa °tizle, ' 
moramle hdnna *dsw[a]' ine 


[=’ene ?] dwige wélu,' 


(158) BA: he, 


123 See ch. 1, §14.0, proverb no. (79). 


Kude Kunzari [=armour], you 
are able to strike a blow, I, 
what do I know [how] to 
strike. Strike your blow [and] 
we'll see what sort [of a blow] 
it is.” 

He struck a this. A half of uh... 
that place was destroyed. This, 
mountain. 


BA: Yes, 


SZ: The entire mountain went 
down, with that with his this. 


This one [= David] flew 
[away], he [Goliath] made 
him fly [away], God made him 
land safely [lit. sat him down], 
he came [and] stood again in 
front of him [=Goliath]. He 
[=Goliath] says, “What, 
you’re alive?! What?” He 

[ =David] says, “I’m alive, 
thank God. The house of God 
is built’? [= everything is 
well].” 


He [=Goliath] says, “Well 
strike your blow,” he [Goliath] 
says, “Who is this [guy]?” 
Uh... He did like that, he lifted 
this—there was—his eyes were 
held [i.e., covered], 


BA: Yes, 
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(159) SZ: bdd-e...' "barzél.' kéva‘ SZ:... in uh... iron. Iron hel- 

Hl oes -: He.s77 +~-«s Met. The Guri Kunzari is [made 

barzél.™ guri kunzédri "barzeél 6H ironall-orit 
hila,' killa.' 

(160) BA: he he, BA: Yes yes, 


(161) SZ: ktlle "kova‘ barzél.™ u-...'_ SZ: All of it is an iron hat. 
And... iron this. He lifted his 
eyes like that, his forehead 
éne,' gob’éne gléle,' g-ér mxi was uncovered, he says, 

; iS ; “Strike your blow,” 
ddrba didox, 


hanna “barzél.™ mordmle hddxa 


(162) ¢g-ér yd *ilahi,' bazxtit kid xd u- he says, “O my God, for the 
merit of each and every one 
[of those] seven men,” he put 
ml[an]déle go-jébe,' §0°a' hdnna __[lit. threw] his hand in his 
pocket, he had taken seven 
this, they became one! They 
[all] became one stone. 


slyes 


xd,' 56’a ndse,' ’ide [or: dé'**] 


Sqalle,' xd’ pdslu!' pdslu xa képa.' 


(163) BA: amham,' BA: Hmmm, 


(164) SZ: gam-daréle go-barda- SZ: He put it in [his] sling- 
shot.’” He put it in his sling- 
shot.'”° He made traq!! It pene- 
qaniye dide'!”° *vizle traq!!' irra trated his [=Goliath’s] 
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qaniye.'!?° qam-daréle go-barda- 


go-gob’éne' *tizla gar-gar-gar-gar- forehead, it made gar-gar-gar- 
gar-gar [and] it made him two 


no 5 a5P 
geraam-<oadle tregohe. pieces [i.e., sliced him]. 


(165) BA: "yofi,' yofi!™ BA: Nice, nice! 


(166) SZ: gam-ozdle tré qét’a.'’od!' It [=the stone] made him two 
pieces. Oa! He [= Goliath] 
says [dismissively], “Is this 
your blow?” He says, “Well, 


g-emarre,' >6ha-le ddrba didox,' 


124 Interjection expressing encouragement. 

5 Samra remembers the word she had forgotten, thus the strong into- 
nation. See fn. 117 above. 

6 See fn. 102 above. 
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g-er-dé S-usla gydnox.' §sle 
gydne' xd qédt’a mpélle manne.' 
(167) ™dval ma" wéle mira ta-daw, ' 
ta...' ta-S@ul ha-mélex,' ldzam 
réSe gaté"le mattile qame,' dad- 


yd@’e gam-qatalle,' laxwa...' 


(168) BA: hé,' 
(169) SZ: Ild-g-bar[e],' Idt-le "brera.™" 
lla g-érre,' mani-le' ahra’i™ 


dide?' ’eliyd hatté.' ’elyd hattd.' 


(170) BA: hé,' 

(171) SZ: ’awa' g-emérre hadllile' qzila,' 
hdllile sépa dide,' cii-sepa lébe 
qatéle rés' d-gélyas palastaya, ' 
Idh[aw]e sépa dide.' 

(172) g-er-hdllile sépa dide,' qat’snne 
rése' nablanne.' g-er-ld-g-yanne- 
lox'?”' *tli Sart >Smmox' hdkan 
yawétti xd-brat-yasra’él,' 


b-yawanne-lox.' 


27 Contraction of la-g-yawanne-lox. 


wiggle yourself a little.” He 
wiggled himself, one piece fell 
off him. 


But what [more], he had told 
to that, to... to king Saul, he 
needs to cut his [=Goliath’s] 
head and put it in front of him 
[ =king Saul], in order that he 
knows that he had killed him, 
otherwise... 


BA: Yes, 


SZ: It [i.e., this action] cannot 
be, he does not have a choice. 
So he tells him... Who is his 

[ =Goliath’s] responsible per- 
son [i.e., his armour-bearer]? 
Eliya Hotteé. °Eliya Hotta. 


BA: Yes, 


SZ: He tells him, “Give me the 
key, give me his sword,” no 
sword can cut the head of Go- 
liath the Philistine, if it is not 
his [own] sword. 


He [=David] says, “Give me 
his sword [so that] I shall cut 
his head off and bring it [to 
king Saul].” He says, “I will 
not give it to you. Ihave a 
condition for [lit. with] you: if 
you give me a daughter of Is- 
rael [i.e., a girl of Israel to 
marry], I will give it to you.” 
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(173) hmédlle déwad ha-mmélex, mdto King'*® David waited [and 

thought], “How will I give him 

a daughter of Israel?” and it is 

g-bdrya Sik' g-abe-réSe nabélle —_ also not possible [not to take 

the head], he must carry his 
head to... 


b-yawénne brat yasra’él?' u-la 


ta... 


(174) hmille xd-gar xéta' g-emdrre He waited [and thought] once 
again, he tells him, “Very well, 


Hy 1 4 Z 
tov" b-yawénnox xa brat I will give you a daughter of 


yasra’él,' hallile,' sépa dide.' Israel, give it to me, his 
sword.” 
(175) qurbdne *ilaha ’ay-damma,' Then God [may I be] His sacri- 


fice, got angry with David, He 
says, “You cannot give any 
ydwat ¢t brat yasra’él tale' ’dlla daughter of Israel to him but 
ry ae age nes tone at 
didox bat-Séva‘ man-"Samdyim" [which is] written [i.e., des- 
tined] for you from heaven, 
you will give her to ’Eliya 
eliyd hatté.' lébox ydwat' cu brdt Hatté. You cannot give any 
[other] daughter of Israel.” 


k%sle'° al dawid,' g-er-lébox 


kstita talox,' aya b-yawétta ta- 


yasrarel.' 
(176) BA: "nax6n."" BA: Right. 


(177) SZ: walla,' ’aya...' Sgdlle sépa,|_ Wallah, that [happened]... He 
took the sword, he cut, he put 
it in a bag, he went and laid 
m{[o]ttle qdm e...' §@ul ha- [lit. sat] it in front of uh... 
king Saul. 


qtéle,' dréle go-canta' zédlle 


mmelex. ' 


(178) zéalla,' *urra,' "ra“'-dfe,'°° man- That trouble [i.e., Goliath or 


yosra’el,' *ild[ha] b-yd[wa]l the Philistines] went [away 


8 At this point in the narrative, David is not yet king (though he is 
already anointed). 

29 The Modern Hebrew root k‘s is used here with NENA morphology. 
130 Sabar (2002a, 89): “(Ar[abic]) f. ’Gfe misfortune, mishap; pl. 
-afityata.” 


(179) 


(180) 


(181) 


(182) 
(183) 
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Atov" ta~asra’él,' pdsla Sahyana, 


qam-qatlile xdlas,' ’eliyd hatte si 


g-dbe meséle,' b-awdzle "sdr 


savd" dide ’e-ndqla.' 


-az-ddmmad qam-malusla 
*halifa® *dlle,' §@ul rdba krable,' 
ddwid monéxle bad-’én §@ul,' 
’en-s@ul' gér-Sakal-ilu,' gér-Sakal 


pdsle' "partstif" dide.' 


galalalala léwa bds tali!' 1éssi 
gazla!' “16 16 16!" makusdnna 
manni' ?dna bad-dasddsa didi 


b-azéna!' gam-makusila ménne.' 


g-émer éne Id-hoya “alli,' pasla,' 


pésla tére!' 


BA: hé! "bétah,™ 

SZ: ?éh,' zdlle u-séle,' ’az-§a°ul,' 
pdsle' “holé,"" qharre,' g-amer-’6 
p-pd[y]as Sswini.' pdsle raba 


Hholé.™ 
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| and] passed from Israel. God 
will give good to Israel, there 
was a celebration, they had 
killed him, that was it. °Eliya 
Hatté, he [= David] wants to 
bring him [or: it is necessary 
to bring him], he will make 
him his general [lit. minister 
of the army] now. 


So when he dressed him in the 
suit [lit. dressed the suit on 
him], Saul became very angry, 
David looked at the eyes of 
Saul, the eyes of Saul became 
different [lit. are of different 
colour/form], his face became 
different [lit. is of different 
colour/form]. 


Galalalala it [=the suit] is not 
good for me! My body has 
burnt. No no no! Ill take it off 
me, I shall go in my ankle- 
length robe! They took it off 
him. 


He says [=his reasoning was], 
“His [=Saul’s] eye should not 
be upon me [i.e., I do not want 
him to become hostile to me].” 
It [=the suit] became, it be- 
came his size! 


BA: Yes, sure, 


SZ: Uh, he went and came 
[back, from the battle against 
Goliath], so Saul, became sick, 
he became angry, he says, 
“This one [=David] will be 
[king] instead of me.” He be- 
came very sick. 
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(184) 


(185) 


(186) 


(187) 
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dtigle rése,' rdhqa man-’asra’él', 
mar’a,' ld-g-batal!' 


yondtan bréne,' rdbad rdba' 
"hdver" dad-dawid-hile.' xd 
rohdya-lu' xd na§dma-lu' xd- 
oil" ilu,' g-él kdsle go-"sadé™ u- 
kése,' u-k...' k-xdze dammad- 
g-mdxe jeziike,''*! kiille érba 
k-ése,' k-hamal.' k-€pi résu,' 
k-Sam’i jeztike dide.' 

u-*stle xa-mdndi xét Si-"tov"™ 
ddwid ha-mmélex,' kud-g-mdsya 
yala,' bréna,' brata,' *éma 
*iwdnta g-hawéla,' g-él k-Saqalla' 
u-g-masmasla' k-xayapla,' 
dare...' go-ize...' galla' yartigqa' 
yartiga,' ra’iza' ra’iza' 
g-maxalla.' u-[g-]mdstela mdya.' 
tle "lév tov'" u-[q]urbdne 
ild[ha] k-i°é.' "galuy-yadtia“- 


ile,'1*? k-e' hddxa-le,' k-i’e go- 


A pain, may it be far from Is- 
rael, caught his head, it does 
not stop! 


His son Jonathan, he’s very 
much a friend of David. They 
are one spirit, they are one 
soul, they are the same age, he 
[=Jonathan] goes to him 

[ = David] to the field, and 
he... he sees that when he 
plays his jezuke'*! all the sheep 
come, stand. They bow their 
heads, they hear [= listen to] 
his jezuke. 


And he has another thing that 
is good, king David: whoever 
brings a child [= gives birth], 
a boy, a girl, whichever ewe 
gives birth, he goes [and] 
takes her, and pets her, he 
washes her, he puts... in his 
hand... green green [and] 
fresh fresh grass, [and] feeds 
her. 


He has a good heart and God 
[may I be] His sacrifice knows. 
It is well known [to Him] [lit. 
revealed (and) known],'*? He 


13! Evidently Samra refers here to a musical instrument. According to 
Sabar (2002a, 127), a jazunke/cazuke is a “booklet (of religious or magic 
nature).” According to another informant, Habuba Messusani, the cor- 


rect name of the intended musical instrument is suzuka. Perhaps it is 


the plucked string instrument saz, common in Kurdistan. See also ch. 3, 


fn. 56. 


132 A loan from (pre-Modern) Hebrew gality ve-yadiia‘. The connective 
vav is omitted to fit the common asyndetic hendiadys pattern in NENA. 


(188) 


(189) 


(190) 


(191) 


(192) 
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lsbbad nde ma-’is.' ktid-xa u-xd 


k-’e md-iz go-labbe.' 


-dud Stle tov,' *dud ldtle k-i’e.' 
‘ Slo Sn He 
mérre, qay' g-dmri “parsdn 


kéda u-kulisa-le,' k-Ve!' 


dz é,' g-emérre babi b-dn 
mesdnnox,' *dtli xd' dawid e...' 
g-mdxe b-jezitk''* ta~’drba,' Sud- 
-ase.' 

zalle mxélele b-jeztike' réSe 
trasle.' kud-dammad' tld[ha] 
sde,' g-ewdzle maxéle jeztike' 
-dwa g-nd[y]ax.' trasle rése,' 
ddmmad g-ézel' >dwa réSe 
g-mare?.' 

xd yoma,' tré,' ’arba,' xd yoma' 
g-Saqalle sépa dide,' g-dbe 
maxéle ’dlle,' qatalle,' qatalle 
[or: p-qatalle,' p-qatalle] ddwad.' 
maldx gam-Saqélle sépa,' qam- 


daréle man-’él ddwad go-gtida.' 


133 See fn. 131 above. 
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knows it is so, He knows what 
[there] is inside the heart[s] of 
people. Each and every one, 
He knows what is in their 
hearts [lit. his heart]. 


Whoever has good[ness] [in 
his heart], whoever does not 
have, He knows. He said, why 
do they say, “He is the inter- 
preter of the liver and the kid- 
ney”? He [=God] knows! 


So uh, he [=Jonathan] says, 
“My father, I’ll go bring you, I 
have one, David uh... he plays 
the jezuke'** for the sheep.” 
“Let him come.” 


He went [and] played the 
jezuke for him, his head 
healed. Every three hours he 
used to do for him, to play the 
jezuke for him, he [= Saul] 
would rest. His head healed, 
whenever he [=David] goes 
away, his [Saul’s] head hurts. 


One day, two, four, one day he 
takes his sword, he wants to 
strike him with it, in order to 
kill him, to kill David [or: he 
will kill him, he will kill Da- 
vid]. 


An angel took the sword [and] 
put it above David in the wall. 
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(193) séle yonatdn' g-emérre qay,' 
résox k-tdras' ’az-qdy q-qatlatte?' 


g-émer p-qatlanne.' 


(194) wéle mira Sine' mani dad-qatélle 
golyat,' palgét dawélta p-péya 
tale,' u-brati' mixal' tdle “mat- 
ana." °az-’é ndq[la] hdm 
p-pd[y]as xdtne' u-hdm 
p-pa[y]as...' k-sdyan manne.' 
(195) sdmle manne,' ’é wéla.' "ba-sof 
Sel-davar,..."" séla "“malhama,™ 
*grdqle basre,' ’ardqle basre''** 
ddwad ha-mmélex zalle,' zdlle I- 
*ma‘ardt'" ’elydhu navi “be- 
héfa.™" 
(196) noballele' tmanyd ’*ammde 
"bahurim,™ ’3mme,' ttile go- 
*ma‘ard,"' mtoséle gyane' man- 
gqam-sa@ul' g-’araqla.' 
(197) ’ay-rtit u-na‘6mi mohkyali?' 
xldsla?' rit [u-Jna‘bmi,' hé.' 
sélan °axxa.' 


(198) BA: hé,' hé,' hé.' 


134 See fn. 102 above. 
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Jonathan came, he tells him, 
“Why? Your head heals [when 
he plays for you] so why do 
you kill him?” He says, “I shall 
kill him.” 


He had said also, “Whoever 
kills Goliath, half of the wealth 
[or: kingdom] will be his, and 
my daughter Michal—a gift for 
him.” So now, he will also be- 
come his son-in-law, and also 
become... he hates him. 


He hated him, that was that 

[ =all of that happened]. Even- 
tually, war came, he chased af- 
ter him, he chased after him,'** 
king David went, he went to 
the cave of Eliyahu the 
prophet in Haifa. 


He took with him eight hun- 
dred men, he sat in the cave, 
he hid himself from Saul, he 
ran away. 


The one of Ruth and Naomi 
I’ve [already] told? It’s fin- 
ished? Ruth and Naomi, yes. 
We came here [in the story]. 


BA: Yes, yes, yes. 
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(199) SZ: ’az-ddwad ha-mmélex séle,' 
séle,' "rés ha-Sand,™' wéle go- 
*ma‘ardt" ’elydhu navi.' 

(200) tmanyd ’ammée “hayalim" ’stle,' 
g-dbe °axli' g-dbe Sate,' ldt-le.' 
mani b-ya[waé]le?' huktima léwa 
*mme,' huktima wéla >5mmad 


§@ul.' 


(201) “isen' xd’, ’elimélex.' wéle go- 
héfa,' "asir™ dad-killa,' killa 
yasra’el-ile.' "gild""'*> °e “gilo,™ 
dide-ila. ktilla "gil6" dide-ila.' 

(202) ’atle,' baxta,' ’aya' bdba “asir"- 
ile,' "gil6" dida-ila,' Ssmma-ile 
dérya dide gila,' "gild" killa 
wéla kstita bad-s3mma.' u-géra 
Acasir"-ile,' °dtle...' drxe' u-’dtle 


tahtine' u-*stle qamxa.' 


(203) mSodérre tré "hayyalim" kasle' 
g-émer séla "ros-ha-Sana" g-abéli 
1136 


*grba,' g-dbe' pasar-résa''*° g-dbe 


°6-mandi °6-mandi.' 


So [with regard to] king Da- 
vid, Rosh Hashana came, he 
was in the cave of Eliyahu the 
prophet. 


He has eight hundred soldiers, 
they need to eat, they need to 
drink, he does not have [any- 
thing to give them]. Who will 
give him? [=no one will give 
him] The government [or: 
reign] is not with him, the 
government [or: reign] is with 
Saul. 


There is one, Elimelech. He 
was in Haifa, a rich [person] 
of all of Israel [i.e., very rich, 
the richest]. Gilo,'® this Gilo, 
is his. All of Gilo is his. 


He has, a wife, she, her father 
is rich. Gilo is hers, she was 
named after it Gila [lit. her 
name was put Gila; or: he put 
her name Gila], all of Gilo be- 
longs to her [lit. is written in 
her name]. And her husband is 
rich, he has... a mill and he 
has a mill [Ar.], and he has 
flour. 


He sent two soldiers to him he 
says, “Rosh Hashana came, I 
need sheep, need head-flesh,'*° 
need this and that.” 


135 A modern neighbourhood in the south of Jerusalem, near the site of 
biblical Gilo (Josh. 15.41; 2 Sam. 15.12). See 85.17 above. 
136 Tt is a custom to eat the flesh of the head of an animal or a fish in the 


festive meal of Rosh Hashana eve. 
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(204) g-ar-ld g-ya[wd]nne Gi-mandi.' 


(205) g-arrdle gila,' mato ld 
g-yawdxle?!' tmanya-’amde 
“hayyalim® °dtle' tiwa go- 


| xy | 


4ma‘ard™ bdla ’ixdla,' stay 
*grba,' qamxa,' razza,' Sdkar.' 

(206) g-émer Id g-ya[wa]nne cu- 
mandi.' férat' ydtwat' ha-’dsqad 
Si la-g-ya[w4]nne.' 


(207) g-amrd de-tti ’al-dtikox. 


(208) [m]pédqla bdsar “hayyalim,™ 
g-dmra "bru," g-dmra s@un 
marule' mdrun ta-ddwid,' 
-dna,'— 

(209) wal-Squilloxun xd wardqa,'— 

s@un §qolun' °as[ra]' tlasi' 

*m[ma] a xamsi kasydsa razza,' 

man-tahtine didi.' 
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(210) mvosari.'**’ xamsi kasydsa 
gamxa,' man-tahtinat qamxa.' 
xamsi bakbike,'1°> °ammd 
bakbtike "Séman"™ man-tdh-' 


*éman" didi.' 
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He says, “I will not give him 
anything.” 


Gila tells him, “How will you 
not give to him?! He has eight 
hundred soldiers sitting 
[=staying] in a cave with him, 
without food, drink, sheep, 
flour, rice, sugar.” 


He says, “I will not give him 
anything. You [can] fly [or] 

sit, even this much I will not 
give him.” 


She says, “Well sit at your 
place.” 


She went out after the soldiers, 
she says, “Come,” she says, 
“Go [and] say to him, say to 
David, that I— 


here, take a piece of paper 
[ =confirmation]—come take 
ten, thirty, a hundred um fifty 
bags of rice, from my mill. 


I’ve authorised [that]. Fifty 
bags of flour, from the flour- 
mill. Fifty bottles, a hundred 
bottles of oil from my mi([ll], 
oil.” 


187 The Modern Hebrew root ’sr is used here with NENA morphology. 
138 The Modern Hebrew word bagbi is here given a NENA plural form. 
The corresponding NENA words are batle, baqbagqiyat. 
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(211) hilla,' madd *4tla,' hiilla wardqa' She gave, whatever she has, 
she gave a piece of paper 
[and] signed it, “Come take 
xélun.' [and] eat. 


xtamla'*? *dlla,' s@’un Sqélun 


(212) sdun la-*arba,' >°ammd réSe °srba Come to the sheep, bring one 
hundred heads of sheep, pre- 
pare them [lit. it] for Rosh 
Hashana.” 


meésun,' *tizule ta-"ros-ha-Sana.™ 


(213) tov,' ild[ha] md’mar bésax,'*° Good. May God build your 
house,’*° Gila gave. 


gild hilla.' 
(214) séla d’dra, wéle takya,' gora.' She came [and] returned, he 
was reclined [and relaxed], 
her husband. 


(215) g-amra-le,' 1a hiillox ¢i-mandi,| She says to him, “You did not 
give anything, to David. Eight 
hundred soldiers he has and he 
Hhayylim" *4tle' u-ldtle maxallu,' does not have [anything] to 
feed them, Rosh Hashana came 
and the festival, we shall eat 
->dxnan °axlax' ’dwa la ’dxal?!' — [and] he shall not eat?!” 


ta-dawid.' tmanyd' ’ammdya' 


séle "ros-ha-Sand" u-3za, | 


(216) g-er-ld g-yawanne,' tli tahtna' He says, “I shall not give him, 
I have a mill and I have every- 


u-stli ktillu-geb.' thing.” 


(217) g-amrd xud-résox' ’dsqad hiilli' She says, “[By the] life of your 
head, I gave this much, and 


> d' ae d' =P d' 7 
ce seats ec eo this much, and this much, and 


139 The NENA root xtm ‘to seal, to end, to obscure, to overfill or to be 
overfull’ (Sabar 2002a, 202) is used here with the meaning of its He- 
brew cognate, ‘to sign’. 

1° A blessing expressing gratitude. 
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gam-xatmdnnu'™ "xatima’” 


didox,' u-mtelu *dlle ’awde.' 


(218) °6ha matle,' pgé’le I-dtike,' matle 
L-dtike!' 


(219) BA: pqgé’le!' 


(220) SZ: pgé'le!' g-dmra pqo” si.' 


(221) bdsar xldsla man-"Sav‘d'"'* dide 
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yarxa,''** mSodarra,' g-smra 


sruxule' dawid' ’dse ’axxa.' 


(222) séle dawid' tila °amme,' mérra- 
le,' g-emérra raba,' "todd rabbd" 
talax,' hulldx-lan,' u-3Slan' u- 


xallan,' u-mosélan u-,' "kol-tov".' 


141 See fn. 139 above. 


I signed them [with] your sig- 
nature, and the things have 
[already] arrived to him.” 


This one [=the husband] died, 
he exploded [i.e., died from 
anger] on the spot [lit. his 
place], he died on the spot [lit. 
his place]! 


BA: He exploded! 


SZ: He exploded! She says, 
“Explode, go ahead.” 


After she had finished with his 
shiv‘a,'* month,'“ she sent 
[word], she says, “Call David 
to come [or: he should come] 
here.” 


David came, she sat with him, 
she told him, he tells her, 
“Many thanks to you, you gave 
us, and we ate [lit. ate dinner], 
and we ate, and we brought 
and, all the good [of the earth, 
i.e., an abundance of high- 
quality foods].” 


2 The Modern Hebrew lexeme hatimd is given NENA phonology here: 


h>x, penultimate stress. 
43 The mourning period of seven days. 
‘4 The mourning period of a month. 
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(223) g-dmra ménex,' xd hdl u-qdsta 
-éha-la,' °é bdxta'* pdsla 
yabbum,'\*° ?ana' killu ’dénya 
’arxasa' u-’dnya killu kaswdénnu 
b-S3mmox, | 

(224) aval," hwi "fér,""'*” >ap-aya 
ndballa'*® démmad pésat 
mélex,™ Sqilla' péSa baxtox.' 

(225) g-ér go-’éni.' hiille ’izu d-xa-u- 


xat.' 


(226) BA: mdto mpédlla ydbbum alle, ' 
xold *ax6n...' 

(227) SZ: la ydbbum!' g-amrdle pdsla 
-armalsa,' 

(228) BA: °a' ’armalsa,' 

(229) SZ: u-"tseira"-la,' u-’Stla mal,' 
u-’dtla...' 

(230) ’6 mdl ta-mdni b-yawanne?' 


Hgild""'8 b-Sammox,' ’arxawdsa 
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She says, “Look, that is the sit- 
uation [lit. one situation and 
story is that], this woman’** 
became yibbum,'** and all 
these mills, and all these, I will 
write them in your name [i.e., 
I will make you the owner], 


but be fair, take also her’*° 


when you become king, take 
her [and] she will be your 
wife.” 


He says, “In my eye [=I agree 
completely].” They gave their 
hands of each other [ = they 
shook hands]. 


BA: How [do you mean] she 
fell yibbum on him, after all [is 
he] the brother of... 


SZ: Not yibbum! She tells him 
she became a widow, 


BA: Oh, a widow, 


SZ: And she is young, and she 
has property [or: wealth], and 
she has... 


“This wealth, to whom will I 
give [it]? Gilo’*’ is in your 
name [= yours], the mills are 


45 See fn. 108 above. The switch from first to third person here pro- 
duces ‘combined speech’; see Golomb (1968). 

“% Levirate marriage. See §5.4 and fns 44 and 101 earlier in this chap- 
ter. Unlike Ruth, Gila did not need yibbum, and Samra corrects herself 


in (227) below. 


7 Borrowed into Hebrew from English ‘fair’. 
48 The neighbourhood. See fn. 135 above. 
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talox,' *d[ha]t "magia" télox for you, you are entitled to 
, : everything.” 
"ha-koL™ 
(231) g-ér "magia" °G[ha]t Xi tdli.' He says, “I am also entitled to 
you.” He took her hand. Some 
time has passed [lit. this one 
pdsle ddwid ha-mmeélex.' went this one brought], he be- 


came king David. 


Sqdlle *iza.' zdlle ’aya mséla ’dya' 


(232) BA: "yofi"!' BA: Great! 


(233) SZ: zalle...' §@ul véle *alle' qam- SZ: He went... Saul searched 
for him. [It was] he [= David] 
[who] found him, he found 
dmixa,' qté’le °>dsqad m-‘abdyye him asleep, he cut this much 
of his cloak, he took a bite of 
his apple, he drank his water, 
dide' stéle mdya dide' la nhdqle [but] he did not touch him. 


*glle. | 


xazéle,' °awa,' xzéle §P?ul 


dide,' Sqdlle xd laqqd m-xabtisa 


(234) kstile tale,' ’dna ld' q-qatlannox,' He wrote to him, “TI shall not 
kill you, you want to kill me, I 
shall not kill you, you are the 
gatlannox,' ’dhat "mélex king of Israel.” 


-ahat' g-dbat qatlatti' dna Id g- 


yasra’él'-wat.' 


(235) SZ: xarde “ba-sof" e' §Pul ha- SZ: After that in the end, uh, 
king Saul after three days, 
went to uh... a woman, uh, 
zalle kdz e...' baxta,' e her name is Rahela. 


"kor. Jim-la® rahéla.' 


mmélex bdsar tlafha] yéme,' 


(236) g-emérra psox tali' bdxta He tells her, “Open [my for- 

tune] for me [=tell me my 

fortune],” a woman that used 

iz go-"“olam" mé lés.' to open fortunes [i.e., she was 
a fortune-teller], she knew 
what there is in the world 
[and] what there is not. 


pasxdwa bad-fala,' k-i?dwa md- 


(237) g-dmra-wan...' §@ul ha-mmélex' She says, “I’m... king Saul 
came to me three months ago, 


2 Ds 2 1 2 ee 
wéle *dsya qdbal tld[ha]-yarxe I swore to him [lit. 1 am sworn 


(238) 


(239) 


(240) 


(241) 


(242) 
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kasli,' wan-yamisa 2-’ize la 
pasxdn ta-cti-xxa.' la z@la §@ul 
ha-mmeélex hile.' 

*dna Id g-nahqana ’al-"séfer™ la- 
g-pdsxan,' Cdkkan wan-mérta xd 
xdbra ta-§d°ul ha-mmeélex "16,' 
lol" 

g-ér ps0x,' la kSdfle gyane' 
"yal" g-émer ana... e' 


'149 S6qan patérrax 


patrannax, 
§@ul ha-mmélex mén,' man- 
momasa didax.' psaxla,' xzéla,' 
Samuel ha-nnavi-le. 

xzéla ddmmad séle Samii’el ha- 
nnavi,' k-a,' §4’ul mayas,' 
xdlas.' la-mahkela,' g-dmra,' sa- 
xzi.' md iz g6...' 

psaxla,' u-xzéle Samii’el ha- 
nnavi.' Samii’el ha-nnavi g-ére,' 
s@ul,' tld[ha] yéme *stlox pise,' 
-ahat u-kuid tla[ha] bnone didox 


-dsat qtdla.' zé’le.' 


pdsle “holé.™' ay bdxta,' ’tizlale 
"marakim™ s6rba' mdyat ksésa,' 


gam-maxldle,' qam-mastyale, ' 
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on his hand] that I shall not 
open [the fortune] for any- 
one.” She did not know that it 
is king Saul. 


“T shall not touch the book 
[and] not open, because I have 
said [lit. I am said] [this] one 
thing [or: word] to king Saul, 
no—no!” 


He says, “Open,” he did not re- 
veal himself, but, he says, “I 
will... exempt you, I will see 
that king Saul exempts you 
from your oath.” She opened, 
she saw, it is Samuel the 
prophet. 


She saw when Samuel the 
prophet came, she knows, Saul 
shall die, that’s it. She did not 
speak, she says, “Come see, 
what there is in the...” 


She opened, and he saw Sam- 
uel the prophet. Samuel the 
prophet tells him, “Saul, you 
have three days [lit. three days 
you have remained], you and 
your three sons will be killed 
[lit. come to killing].” He 
knew. 


He became sick. That woman, 
she made for him soups, thick 
[rice] soup, chicken soup [lit. 
chicken water], she fed him, 
she gave him to drink, he slept 


9 The Modern Hebrew root pir is used here with NENA morphology. 
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dméxle kdsla tld[ha] yome,' 
pdsla “malhama™ kid tlahun...' 


(243) xzéle ktid' tldhun yaltinke dide 
qtilin.' >dwa Sin psi‘a’* wéle,' 
dréle sépa dide,' mandéle gydane' 
*dpawa zalle.' °az-mdni pisan?' 
ddwid ha-mmélex pdsle “mélex 
yasra’él.™ 
(244) BA: ’amham,' 


(245) SZ: mdd qtélle qtalle,' u-mdd 
*gmme ysaqle' ’al-"Saltén,' bdrux 


ha-ém,™ hkamle. 
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there [lit. at hers] three days, 
a war started, all three of 
them... 


He saw all his three children 
getting killed. He [himself] 
also was wounded, he put his 
sword, he threw himself, he 
also went [away, i.e., died]. So 
who became [king] [or: who 
remained (alive)]? King David 
became the king of Israel. 


BA: mmmm... 


SZ: Whatever he killed he 
killed, whatever [= whoever] 
was with him ascended to the 
rule, blessed be the Lord, he 
reigned. 


180 The Modern Hebrew root ps‘ is used here with NENA morphology. 


CHAPTER 3: A FOLKTALE 


At the centre of this chapter is a folktale told in the Jewish Zakho 
NENA dialect. This is a rather unusual folktale, since it is built 
around a relatively uncommon motif in folk-literature, that of 
magical gender transformation. The folktale, ‘The King and the 


Wazir’, was told by Habuba Messusani. 


1.0. The Folktales of the Jews of Zakho 


An essential part of the rich oral heritage of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Zakho is the large and complex corpus of folktales. This 
draws on both Jewish and Kurdish folklore: many of the tales 
bear distinctive Jewish characteristics, while others belong to the 
general regional repertoire. Recounting folktales, and listening to 
them, was a very common and popular shared pastime of the 
communities of Kurdistan. The very same folktales, in different 
versions, with additions, omissions or creative embellishments— 
all depending on the taste (and talent) of the tellers and their 
audience—could be told throughout Kurdistan, and in all of its 
different languages and dialects. The practice of storytelling con- 
tinued in the Jewish-Kurdish communities in Israel: the senior 
members of the Zakho community in Jerusalem tell of the regular 
gatherings in a diwan, a drawing room of a home of one of the 
elders of the community, for the purpose of telling and listening 
to stories. Zakho folktales vary in length from relatively short 
ones, like the one presented here, to very long ones capable of 
filling several long consecutive winter evenings—oral novels, one 


may call them. Folktales are a social institution that plays a role 
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in the forming and maintaining of Zakho communal identity. 
They also perform a function in intergenerational communica- 
tion: in a society that experienced a deep intergenerational gap 
brought about by the sharp transition to modern Israel (see Sabar 
1975),' folktales (and other oral genres) are a mode of contact 
between the generation of the grandparents and their grandchil- 


dren.? 


2.0. ‘The King and the Wazir’: Synopsis 


A king and his wazir go out to explore their town, wearing ordi- 
nary clothes. After crossing a bridge, the wazir’s horse breaks into 


a gallop, leaving the king alone. The king arrives at a river, and 


' About the social changes within the community caused by the migra- 
tion, see Gavish (2010, 316-36). 

? For published Jewish Zakho folktales see: Socin (1882, 159-68, 219- 
23); Polotsky (1967), two episodes from a ‘novel’; Alon and Meehan 
(1979); Avinery (1978; 1988, 48-65); Zaken (1997); Shilo (2014), a 
collection of 14 folktales written originally in NENA (not transcribed 
from a recording), which I edited; Aloni (2014a, 65-79). An important 
collection of oral literature of the Jews of Kurdistan, though only in 
English, is Sabar (1982). The most important collection of folktales in 
the Jewish NENA dialect of Zakho remains unpublished. It is a corpus 
of 33 stories recorded from Mamo (‘uncle’) Yona Gabbay Zagen, father 
of the teller of our present folktale, Habuba Messusani. Mamo Yona 
(Zakho 1867—-Jerusalem 1970), an exceptional bearer and performer of 
the rich tradition of the Jews of Kurdistan and a well-known storyteller 
throughout Iraqi Kurdistan, was recorded during 1964 by Prof. Yona 
Sabar for the Hebrew University’s Jewish Language Traditions Project 
(Mif‘al Masorot ha-Lason; see Fellman 1978). Only a small portion of 
this material has been published, in Sabar (2005): Mamo Yona’s own 
life story, narrated by him. 
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he sits down in order to eat and rest. He plays with his ring, and 
it falls into the water. The king dives into the water in order to 
recover his ring, and when he gets out, yimmed mdya ‘the mother 
of the water’ (a water spirit) hits him on the head, and he is trans- 
formed into a woman. As he sees his reflection in the water, he 
realises that he is now a very beautiful woman. Some fishermen 
who pass by take the beautiful woman, with the intention of mar- 
rying her to the son of their own king. The king and queen are 
astounded by the woman’s beauty, and their son the prince falls 
in love with her. The woman and the prince get married and have 
three children. To celebrate the third birth, the king throws a 
seherane ‘an outdoor celebration’ for all his people. The woman 
goes to the riverside in order to look again for her lost ring (the 
king’s ring). She sees the ring in the water, and gets into the river 
to take it. The mother of the water comes again, hits her on the 
head, and the woman becomes a man once more, the king. He 
does not know what to do next. 

In the meantime, the wazir, who had fallen from his horse, 
is found by some hunters, who, seeing his beautiful clothes and 
horse, realise that he is an important man. He does not remember 
who he is, as he has lost his memory. The hunters take him to a 
hospital, where he is given care for one year. A professor takes 
him home to be his servant, and eventually the wazir becomes 
like a son to him. One day while the wazir is riding his horse, the 
horse again gallops, and the wazir falls off at the same place 
where he had fallen before. He regains his memory. The wazir 


and his adoptive father go to the wazir’s home, but his wife does 
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not recognise him. She suggests that they should go to the imam, 
and he will decide whether the wazir is her husband or not. 

The king also comes back to his home. His wife does not 
believe that he is her husband, so he also waits for the imam to 
come on Friday. The imam, who turns out to be Bahlul, the king’s 
brother, decrees that the king is the king and that the wazir is the 
wazir, and he sends them back to their homes. 

The prince, who had been married to the woman whom the 
king became, searches for his wife everywhere. Eventually he ar- 
rives in the town of the king and the wazir. He goes to the imam 
and tells him about his lost wife. The imam tells the prince that 
his wife is not lost, but is a king. The king demands that the 
prince give him the children that he bore as a woman, and tells 
the whole story of his transformation. The imam decrees that the 
prince should keep those children, since the king has other chil- 
dren whom he had earlier fathered as a man. The king and the 


prince both return to their homes. 


3.0. The Motif of Gender Transformation 


Many of the motifs? that appear in our story are known from 
other literary and folk traditions. To list but a few: the king and 
his wazir go out wearing ordinary clothes (motif K1812.17 ‘king 
in disguise to spy out his kingdom’); the king drops his ring in 


water and then recovers it (K1812.17 ‘Solomon’s power to hold 


3 As classified by Thompson (1955-1958). Motif numbers and titles dis- 
cussed here are taken from Thompson’s classification. For the concept 
of motif in folklore, and critiques thereof, see Dundes (1962); Ben-Amos 
(1980); Ben-Amos (1995). See also ch. 2, §3.1. 
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kingdom dependent on ring; drops it in water’); yimmed mdya ‘the 
mother of the water’ (motif F420 ‘water spirits’);* the king looks 
at his reflection in the water after having been transformed and 
sees an extraordinarily beautiful woman (motif T11.5.1 ‘falling 
in love with one’s own reflection in water. (Narcissus.)’).° But the 
most surprising motif in our folktale, and one which plays a fun- 
damental role in its structure, is certainly motif D10 ‘transfor- 
mation to person of different sex’.® 

Motif D10 is relatively uncommon in literary and folk tra- 
ditions cross-culturally. In both written and oral literature, it is 
predominantly found in narratives from the Indian cultural 
space,’ though it is not restricted to it. Some of its other occur- 
rences in oral folk-literature come from the Middle-East-Egypt 
(El-Shamy 1980, 33-38), Turkey (Walker and Uysal 1992, 241- 


*In his index, Noy (Neuman 1954, 395) refers to Ginzberg (1909-1938, 
V:87, 204), who lists several occurrences of water spirits in Jewish lit- 
erature. Ginzberg mentions the belief, also found in Greek literature, 
that “water is the abode of demons.” 

5 See also motif J1791.6.1. 

° Similar relevant motifs are: D10.2 ‘change of sex after crossing water’; 
D12 ‘transformation: man to woman’; D695 ‘man transformed to 
woman has children’; T578 ‘pregnant man’. 

” For a thorough overview of the sources, see Brown (1927); Penzer 
(1927). 
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43), the Jews of Iraqi Kurdistan,® and the Jews of Yemen?—alt- 
hough it appears in non—Middle Eastern traditions as well.'° 

Only one occurrence of motif D10 is to be found in classical 
Jewish literature. It is found in a story about a poor widower 
whose wife left him a nursing baby. The widower could not af- 
ford a wet nurse, and by way of miracle gained breasts and fed 
his son himself (Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat 53b)."! 

Perhaps the most well-known occurrence of D10 in Western 
culture is the Greek myth of Tiresias, the blind prophet who, as 
a punishment from Hera for hurting a pair of copulating snakes, 
spends seven years as a woman and gives birth to children. After 
encountering another pair of copulating snakes and sparing 
them, he is released from his punishment. Having the experience 
of being both a man and a woman, Tiresias is asked to judge in 
an argument between Zeus and his wife Hera: who has more 
pleasure in sexual relations, men or women? Tiresias agrees with 
Zeus, and says that women’s enjoyment is ten times greater. 

An Indian story from the Mahabharata, the story of King 
Bhangaswana (Ganguli ca. 1900, 35-38, book 13, 812), shares 


8 In addition to our folktale, tales number 3932, 13471, and 16376 at 
the Israel Folktale Archives Named in Honor of Dov Noy (IFA), Univer- 
sity of Haifa. 

° Tale number 1235 at IFA. 

?° For instance, it is found in Benin, China, the French-speaking region 
of Canada, Inuit regions, and Ireland. See Thompson (1955-1958, II:8- 
9); Thompson and Balys (1958, 97). 

™ Noy (Neuman 1954, 281) gives several cases of male embryos trans- 
formed into females in the womb. 
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many plot elements with our folktale. King Bhangaswana is pun- 
ished by Indra for not including him in a sacrificial ceremony. He 
is transformed into a woman while bathing in a lake. Bhangas- 
wana had one hundred sons as a man and one hundred sons as a 
woman. They all slew one another in a battle incited by Indra. 
When Indra pardons Bhangaswana, now living as an ascetic 
woman, he asks which of the children should be resurrected. 
Bhangaswana replies that those he had as a woman should be 
resurrected, since the affection of a woman for her children is 
greater than that of a man for his. Highly pleased by the woman’s 
truthfulness, Indra resurrects all two hundred children. He then 
gives Bhangaswana the choice of being a man or a woman, but 
Bhangaswana chooses to remain a woman, since the pleasure a 
woman finds in sexual relations is greater than that of a man. 
The many print and manuscript versions of the Arabian 
Nights include four stories which contain the motif of a change of 
gender: ‘The Enchanted Spring’, ‘Hasan the King of Egypt’, ‘War- 
lock and the Young Cook of Baghdad’, and ‘Shahab al-Din’ (sto- 
ries number 191, 545, 412, and 435 in Marzolph, Leeuwen and 
Wassouf 2004). The latter two correspond to international tale- 
type ATU 681 ‘relativity of time’ (Uther 2004, I:373; Marzolph, 
Leeuwen, and Wassouf 2004, 797), previously known as tale-type 
AT 681 ‘king in a bath; years of experience in a moment’ (Aarne 
and Thompson 1961, 238). ‘Hasan the King of Egypt’ is reminis- 
cent of an Egyptian oral tale (El-Shamy 1980, 33-38). In ‘War- 
lock and the Young Cook of Baghdad’ a transformed vizier gets 


married and gives birth to seven children; the transformed vizier 
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of ‘Hasan the King of Egypt’ gives birth to only a single child. In 
all four stories the change of sex is by means of dipping in water. 

The oldest of the Middle-Eastern manifestation of the motif 
is the one of the tale of Khurafa (Hadith Khurafa).'* In its most 
elaborate version, in the book Al-Fakhir by 9th-century writer Al- 
Mufaddal ibn Salama, Khurafa, taken prisoner by three jinns, 
hears the following story told by a man: the man was transformed 
into a woman after being trapped in a particular well; he then 
got married and gave birth to two children; after some time he 
went back to the same well, was transformed back into a man, 
got married again and had two more children."* 

The final story that will be mentioned here is possibly the 
earliest recorded folktale of the Jews of Zakho. It also includes 
the transformation of men into women in proximity to water—in 
this case, the transformation of two men. This is a Jewish Zakho 
NENA text recorded by Socin as early as 1870 from Pinehas of 
Zakho,'* which recounts the story of the two brothers ‘Ali and 
‘Amar (Socin 1882). Sabar (2002b) has published an updated ver- 
sion of this story, written in language as if it were told in the 
1950s, together with a commentary on the linguistic differences 
between the two versions. In this story, the son of ‘Amar and his 


friend go hunting. They chase after a gazelle for three days, and 


2 See Drory (1994), where she claims that Hadith Khurafa was one of 
the earliest “attempts to legitimize fiction in classical Arabic literature”. 
See also Marzolph, Leeuwen, and Wassouf (2004, 616). 

13 This story is classified by El-Shamy (2004, 378, as tale-type 705B “‘I 
have begotten children from my loins, and from my womb!’: Khurdafah’s 
experience,” where he lists more of its occurrences. 

14 Sabar (2002b, 613), suggests that this is Pinehas Cilméro. 
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on the third day they reach a river. The gazelle leaps over it and 
says to them, “Stop following me. God will, if you are men, you 
will become women; if you are women, you will become men!” 
(Sabar 2002b, 625). They marry men and live as women for 
seven years. One of them gives birth to a triplet of boys, and the 
other to a triplet of girls. One day they dress as men, take their 
horses, and ride to find the gazelle. Again they chase after her for 
three days, and then reach a river. The Gazelle leaps again and 
says the same words, and the two are transformed back into men 
and return to their homes. 

Almost all of the stories mentioned here present a curious 
coupling: the proximity of motif D10 to water. Indeed, in his ar- 
ticle about the motif in Indian literature, Brown (1927, 4) lists 
“bathing in an enchanted pool or stream” as the first of five 
means by which a change of sex is effected,!° and Penzer, after 
providing an overview of cases of sex transformation “by a magic 
pill, seal or plant, or merely by mutual agreement with a super- 
human being” (Penzer 1927, 224), writes that “as the motif trav- 
elled westward it seems that water became the more usual me- 
dium” (Penzer 1927, 224). 

One more element of our story deserves comment: the 
name of the imam, Bahlul. The character of Bahlul, or Behliil 
Dane—the clever brother, or son, of caliph Harun Al-Rashid—is 


well-known from many folktales, especially those originating in 


'’ The other four are curse or blessing of a deity; exchanging sex with a 
Yaksa, “a creature that is unique in possessing the power to make this 
remarkable exchange”; by magic; by the power of righteousness or in 
consequence of wickedness. See Brown (1927, 4-5). 
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eastern Turkey (Walker and Uysal 1966, 296). A whole sub-genre 
of folktales features him. In all of them he seems at first like a 
simpleton, or pretends to be one, but eventually proves his men- 
tal and moral superiority over everyone, including the caliph. 
One of the many Behliil Dane stories is particularly relevant to 
our folktale. In the story ‘Behliil Dane Teaches God’s Time versus 
Human Time’ (told by Hac1 Mehmet Sivri in 1974; see Walker 
and Uysal 1992, 241-43), the caliph Harun Resit is sceptical 
when he hears Behliil Dane saying, “I have a God whose one hour 
is equivalent to a thousand of our hours.” When entering the 
bathroom with a kettle of water, Harun Resit has a vision in 
which he lives as a woman for years, gets married, and has chil- 


dren. He then wakes up to discover himself still in his bathroom. 
4.0. Baxtox hakoma-la ‘your wife is a king’: 
Gender Boundaries and Perplexity 


Many scholars have commented on the cultural and social unrest 


and anxiety that undermining gender boundaries may create.'*° In 


’6 For example, “Cross-dressing is about gender confusion.” About this 
sentence, taken from Marjorie Garber’s book Vested Interests: Cross- 
Dressing and Cultural Anxiety (1992, 390), Tova Rosen (2003, 149-50), 
writes: “If clothing is a language, then cross-dressing poses a gender 
riddle. Clothes are intended both to cover and to reveal; they hide the 
body’s sexual signs and, at the same time, signify the binarism of the 
sexes. The concealed anatomical differences are replaced by a culturally 
determined gendered symbolism of clothing. Thus, in texts, as well as 
in life, clothing functions as a code for sexual (and other) differences. 
Moreover, the language of clothing does not only encode ‘masculinity’ 
or ‘femininity’, but rather points to the very constructedness of gender 
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our folktale, confusion generated by the focal point of motif 
D10—the notion that breaking genders boundaries is possible, 
even by magic—permeates many of the narrative elements. There 
is a latent sense of confusion everywhere: in the plot and the rea- 
soning of its events, in the words and the actions of the charac- 
ters, in the narration, even in the language of the folktale. From 
the very first event in the storyline, obscurity is present. The wa- 
zir’s horse breaks into a gallop for no apparent reason. He then 
falls from it, loses his memory, and spends several years under 
another identity. The king is transformed into a woman by a wa- 
ter spirit, gets married, and has children. He has not done any- 
thing to enrage the water spirit to merit this unwelcome transfor- 
mation.’” 

What is the reason for or purpose of these ordeals? Do they 
come as a punishment, or in order to teach some lesson? In many 
of the other stories built around these motifs, some rationale for 
the tormenting adventures undergone by the characters is given: 
they are either punished by enraged gods or spirits, or taught a 
lesson after showing disbelief. Not in our folktale. The king and 


the wazir’s long and harsh ordeals come and then go away with 


categories. Cross-dressing, on the other hand, manifests the discontinu- 
ity between the sexual body and the cultural gender and, thus, offers a 
challenge to easy notions of binarism.“ Also, Meiri (2011, 164-65): 
“Transsexuality evokes categorical and epistemic crises more than any 
other form of crossing of gender.... [T]ranssexuality, in its visibility, 
holds in itself the various anxieties evoked by different forms of crossing 
of gender” (my translation). 

7 On gender transformation as unexpected and unwelcome, see Brown 
(1927, 6-9). 
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no apparent motive or benefit of a lesson learned. Even when 
their period of transformation is done and they regain their orig- 
inal identity, there are hardships involved—the disbelief of the 
wives, the king torn away from the children he gave birth to as a 
woman, the prince losing his beloved wife—and no greater 
power, position, wealth or wisdom—no compensation—is 
gained. This is a Kafkaesque folktale, almost as Kafkaesque as 
Kafka’s own Metamorphosis, where the suffering of the protago- 
nists is left unexplained and unresolved. 

The words of the king after being transformed back into a 
man in his second encounter with the mother of the water, where 
we would expect him to rejoice at having recovered his identity, 


are 


(45) wi-md-b-ozan ’a-naqla?'... Id-k-i’an ma-’6zan. ' 
‘Oh, what shall I do now?... I do not know what to do.’ 


His confusion is evident, and is growing: 


(46) la-k-?a ma-’6za,' ta-mdni ’dza ’dmra ’dna hakéma-wan.' ta- 
mdni °dmra ?dna bax-hakéma-wan.' 
‘She does not know what to do, to whom would she go 
[and] say “I am the king”? To whom would she say “I am 
the wife of the king”?’ 


This reaction of the king, his manhood restored, seems even more 
helpless than his reaction to his first transformation, where he 
simply wore his original man’s clothing and was taken away by 
the fishermen. 

The peak of confusion and loss of identity in the story is 


found in the secondary character, the wazir. When he is found by 
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the hunters after he has fallen from his horse, the following short 


dialogue takes place: 


(51) Id-g-mahke,' la-hé la-ld,' g-amrile mani-wat?' g-émer Ia-k-i’en, 
wéle psi‘a.' m-éka wét? g-émer Id-k-ien.' 
‘He does not speak, not “yes” [and] not “no,” they say to 
him “who are you?” He says, “I don’t know,” he is 


? 


wounded. “Where are you from?” He says, “I don’t know.” 


The wazir’s words are at variance with his appearance, a tension 
between his external identity markers and his own lack of iden- 
tity: he is recognised by the hunters as being an important person 
by his clothing and horse, but the external aspects of his identity 
do not help him when he loses his sense of self. 

The atmosphere of confusion is not created by the events 
of the storyline alone; stylistic features of the narrative contribute 
to it as well. For instance, the characters are nameless. Only one 
character, who appears towards the end of the story, has a name: 
the imam Bahlul. It is interesting to note that the named imam 
Bahlul plays a role of clarifying the events and restoring order. 
Indeed, also the children of the wazir, who play no role in the 
story as characters, are given names: Mirza-Mahamad, Ahmad, 
and Fatma. Their only function is to be named. The knowledge 
of their names is used as proof of identity. That is, once again, 
names and naming take part in restoring order. The lack of names 
of characters, which is a well-known characteristic of fairy-tales 
in itself, contributes to the confusion of the listener due to the 
identity transformations in our folktale. Furthermore, the confu- 
sion is aggravated. Our folktale contains three kings (the main 


character; the father of the prince; and the prince, who is also 
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referred to as king), three queens (the wife of the main character; 
the mother of the prince; and the woman who used to be king, 
who is referred to as queen after marrying the prince), and three 
women (the main character; the wazir’s wife; the main charac- 
ter’s wife). These sets of characters are referred to as ‘the king’, 
‘the queen’, and ‘the woman’ respectively, without specification. 

It seems that even the teller of the story herself partakes in 
the general bafflement. The following episode occurs just before 
the wazir goes out for the ride which will bring about the regain- 
ing of his memory: 


(55) *dwa' qémle xd-yoma,' g-dmri wéle hakdma,' ’étle téra.' 


hakéma déhun matle.' *stle téra g-mandeéle. ' 
‘He rose one day, they say there’s a king, who has a bird. 


Their king died. He has a bird which they throw.’ 


This episode, which seems incoherent and has no clear ties to 
preceding or subsequent events, is located at a crucial point of 
the storyline, just before all the entanglements of the story begin 
to be resolved. 

Gender transformation spreads confusion and chaos even 
in the grammatical structure of the language of the folktale: at 
the points of transformation, as well as when the king later re- 
counts his experiences, the use of referential elements with spec- 
ified gender—pronouns and conjugations—becomes unclear. 


Grammatical elements of the ‘wrong’ gender are used both before 
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and after a transformation takes place. For example, in (44)- 
(46):18 


(44) pds-la gora.'... 
become.PFV-3Fs man.M 
‘She became a man...’ 

(46) qém-la _ lwis-i-la julle did-a'... 
rise.PFV-3FS dress.PFV-ACC.3PL-3FS clothes.PL GEN-3FS 
‘She rose [and] wore her clothes...’ 

(46) ...mxé-la l-’tirxa 
hit.prv-3rs on-way.F 


‘,,.and started walking.’ 
And also, (79)-(81): 


(79) bdxt-ox hakoma-la.'... 
wife.F-Poss.2MS king.M-COP.3FS 
‘Your wife is a king’; 
(80) k-xdze gor-a hile,'... 
ind-see.1PpFV.3M.sG husabnd.M-Poss.3FS COP.3MS 
‘He [=the king] sees it is her [=the king’s] husband’; 
(81) g-émer yaltinkad mad?' ’afhe]t-gora wat!' 
ind-say.1pFv.3Ms_ children-GEN what you.Ms-man.M COP.2MS 
‘He [=the husband] says [to the king]: “Children of what? 
You are a man!”’ 
(81) mato' yaltinke mes-an-nu-lax?' 
how children _ bring.IpFvV-1MS-ACC.3PL-DAT.2FS 


“How will I bring you [feminine] the children?”’ 


'8 For the purpose of clarifying the grammatical gender discrepancies, 
the following examples are glossed. For explanation of the abbrevia- 
tions used see ch. 1, fn. 42. 
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The same grammatical confusion occurs in other places in our 


folktale as well.!° 


5.0. ‘The King and the Wazir’: The Text 


This folktale,”° ‘The King and the Wazir’, told by Habuba Mes- 
susani, was recorded on 7 January 2013 at Habuba’s home in 
Jerusalem’s Katamonim neighbourhood, where many of the Jew- 
ish immigrants from Kurdistan settled when arriving in 1951. 
Habuba was born in Zakho in 1936 and came to Jerusalem in 
1951. As mentioned, she is the daughter of the famous storyteller 
Mamo Yona Gabbay.”' Present in the recording session were 
Habuba Messusani (HM), Batia Aloni (BA), Prof. Geoffrey Khan 
(GK), and myself. The recording ID is HM130107T4 00:04- 
T22b6"" 


'° This linguistic abnormality appears also in the story of the brothers 
‘Ali and ‘Amar; see Socin (1882, 164, In. 6; Sabar 2002b, 621, no. 51). 
° This folktale clearly belongs to the genre of fairy-tale (Marchen). It 
presents the genre’s distinctive characteristics: unknown time and place 
of happening, nameless protagonists, archetypical characters, miracu- 
lous incidents, and supernatural beings. That being said, keep in mind 
Dundes’s assertion (1964, 252): “...thus far in the illustrious history of 
the discipline [ = folkloristics], not so much as one genre has been com- 
pletely defined.” 

71 See fn. 2 above. 

? The recording is available for listening on the North-Eastern Neo-Ar- 
amaic Database Project site at https://nena.ames.cam.ac.uk/dia- 
lects/78/. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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HM: “hayd mélex" xd hakéma' 
u-wazira.' 

hakoma g-émer ta-wazira dide,' 
d??-dx xazax' md hile! "“masav"™ 
bdZer déni.' 

b-ldSax juille did "ragil," hadxa,' 


jullad darwise,' b-dx zdvrax.' 


g-émer[r]e go-’éni.'”* 


g-émer ndblax xa-golama 
*mman,' g-émer Id.' 

tn xdpéa ’awaye,' ixdla,' u-dri 
go-kdsta didox,' 

-d[ha]t go-mahine didox, ’ana 


go-mahine didi’ ktitran b-dx. 


[m]pdqlu bdsar gasra,' 


mahine dad wazir' dharra.'”° °t u- 
di® u-’rdqla u-’rdqla u-’rdqla u- 
*rdqla u-qgam-nabldle ?émma,' hil' 
irxat-Peze" xamsd "kelométer™ 


gam-mamp[a]ldle.' 


?3 Contraction of the interjection de. 
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HM: There was a king, a king, 
and a wazir. 


The king says to his wazir, “Let 
us see what is the situation of 
our town. 


We shall wear these ordinary 
clothes [lit. clothes of regular], 
like that, beggars’ clothes, we 
shall go [and] wander around.” 


He says to him, “upon my 
eyes 9924 


He says, “Shall we take a serv- 
ant with us?” he says, “No.” 


Carry some things, food, and 
put [them] in your bag, 


you on [lit. in] your horse, I on 
[lit. in] my horse. Both of us 
will go. 


They went out, [and right] af- 
ter the bridge, 


the wazir’s horse broke into 
gallop. I and di*® she ran and 
ran and ran and ran and took 
him [=the wazir] with her, 
until a distance [lit. way] of 
some five kilometres [where] 
she dropped him. 


4 Idiomatic expression meaning ‘I will fulfill your request’. 


5 The Modern Hebrew root dhr is used here with NENA morphology. 


© Sabar (2002a, 141): “day-day-day: sounds describing speed of racing 


animals.” 
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(10) pdsle hdkoma "levad," 1d-k-i’e 


-éka °al,' *éka Id ’dzal.'?’ 


(11) zélle.' 


(12) zédlle?® xzéle xd,' xawé6ra.' 
xawora k-i’at mda-yle?' 

(13) GK: ... he... 

(14) HM: xawora,' "ndhar.""' 

(15) xzéle-xa xawora,' ruwwa.' 


(16) gédmle tile #°-ddw... tama.' 


(17) Sédxle hdSak didox*! "na‘alad..." 
qundare dide,' dréle ’dqle go- 
maya,' mopédqle xdpéa ?ixdla 
xalle,' mopdqle jézi dide *tizlele 


xa-qahwa,' mto‘dlle bdd' ’asdqsa 
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The king was left [lit. became] 
alone, he does not know where 
he should go, where he should 
not go.”° 


He started walking [lit. he 
went]. 


He went” [and] saw a river. 


Do you know what is xaw6ra? 


GK: ... Yes... 


HM: xawora, a river. 
He saw a river, [a] big [one]. 


He rose [and] sat down upon 
that... there. 


He took off, excuse my lan- 
guage,” his shoes..., [and] put 
his feet in the water. He took 
out some food [and] ate, took 
out his coffee kettle [and] 
made himself a coffee, he 
played with his ring, like that. 


His ring fell into th ter. 
dide hadxa.' *asdqsa dide mpélla is ring fell into the water 


go-maya.' 


7 Note the use of two allomorphic forms of the same verb within one 
sentence: dl, ’dzal. 

8 Tdiomatic expression meaning ‘he did not know where to go, he was 
utterly perplexed’. 

2° This repetition of a word or phrase with this intonation is a typical 
stylistic feature of Jewish Zakho NENA narration. It usually appears at 
the beginning of an episode in the narrative. See also ch. 2, fn. 102. 

3° Contraction of ras-. 

3! Sabar (2002a, 169) on hdasak ddéxun: “All present/of you excluded 
(said after saying a dirty word).” 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 
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way g-émer' mpalla' ’dtta ld- 
k-i’an °éka md b-dzen,' d-ld 
-asdqsa.' gamle,' sldxle jtille dide' 
u-g-émer b-an,' kdsan go-maya,' 


zéli °éka mpalla.' mapqanna.' 


mpaqle, yimmed mdya™ séla.' 
mxéla-[al]le xd... hanna'** 
raséma*™ go-rése,' qam-ozdle xd 
"bahora,™ Id g-hanélox ’abba 
men[xat].' hakéma pésle 


*bahurd.™ 


k-xdze gydne,' brata-le!' xa 
2 


sqélta! ld g-hanélox *Sbba.' 


[m]péqle |-warya,' juillet giire-lu 
tdma. ltsle juille dide' ttle 
l-tama.'*° 

sélu,' *dnya' did g-déqi hanna’ 


Sabakvane' g-dbe déqi g-dogi 
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“Oh!” he says, “It fell, now I do 
not know where, what I shall 
do, without a ring.” He rose, 
took off his clothes, and he 
says, “I shall go, go down into 
the water, [since] I know 
where it fell. I shall bring it 
out.” 


[When] he went out [of the 
water], the Mother of the Wa- 
ter®? came. She struck him with 
one... this,*? rafoma™ upon his 
head. She turned him into such 
a girl, you could not stare 
enough at [lit. you would not 
enjoy (i.e., be satisfied) to stare 
at her]. The king became a 
young woman. 


He sees himself [ =his reflec- 
tion in the river], he is a 
woman! So beautiful! You 
could not enjoy [staring 
enough] at. 


He went out [of the water], 
men’s clothes were there. He 
wore his clothes. He sat 
there.* 


Came, these, who catch this, 
fishermen, they want to catch, 
they catch fish. They see this 


%? Sabar (2002a, 177): “a female ghost that dwells in the river.” 
33 See note on hanna in §5.0 of the Introduction. 


%4 Sabar (2002a, 292): “vertical hand used as cursing sign; a blow with 


open hand on top of the head (to indicate disdain, disapproval...).” Also 
appears in Rivlin (1959, 226, 240). 
35 Verbal forms and pronouns in this sentence are masculine. The 


woman is still referred to as a man here. 
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(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 
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nunyasa.' k-xdze °é "bahurd"™ 
hddxa sqalta,' g-dmri walla bdr 
hakoma déni,' hay-tldé[ha] sénne 
wélu ba-zvdra xa-"bahurd" tale, ' 
xa-sqalta,' xa-brata u-ld' g-rdze 
bad-¢ii-xa.' 


BA: ‘agéle la-qté’le ’al-Cu-xa.' 


HM: ’éha b-nabldxla "’ulay" 
raze-*sbba.' 
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gémlu sélu,' sélu,'*° qam-nablila 
qdmdye kaz-hakéma, yimme u- 
babe,' qam-... g-amri,' *éha 
gelr]... °€ gér-mandi-la' go-"k6l 
ha-‘oldm" lez-moxwa[sa]' bas*’- 
sqalta-la mdn rdhel ’amménu 
?aféllu.' 

Atov.™' masélu “yéled,” ?éne...' 
gam-xazéla,' ‘sdqle ’dlla,' qam- 
ebéla.' 

zéllu masélu qam-barxila 7dlle,' 
u-~dy Sata,' smaxla.' [h]wélela 


xa-brona.' Sdtad...' pasla,' bdser 


36 See fn. 29 above. 
” The shift § > s is due to the following consonant. 
38 Rachel the Matriarch. 


so beautiful girl, they say, “In- 
deed the son of our king, for 
three years they have been 
seeking [lit. turning around] 
for a girl for him, a beautiful 
[girl] [or: a beauty], a girl, and 
he is not satisfied with any- 
one.” 


BA: His mind was not cut on 
anyone [=He was not satisfied 
with anyone]. 


HM: “This one [=the girl], we 
shall take her [to him], per- 
haps he would be satisfied 
with her.” 


They rose [and] came, they 
came,”° they took her first to 
the king, his mother and fa- 
ther, they... say, “That [girl is 
something] different... she is 
something different, in the en- 
tire world there is not [a girl] 
like her, she is even more 
beautiful than Rachel our 
Mother.”*8 


Good. They brought the child 
[=the prince]. His eyes... he 
saw her, he fell in love with 
her, he loved [or: wanted] her. 


They went [and] brought 
[and] married them [lit. they 
blessed her to him], and in 
that year she became pregnant. 


(28) 


(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 


(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
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tré Sanne,' smaxla, hwélela xa- 
brona xat.' bdser tré tlé[ha] 
Sonne! smdxla hwélela xa-bréna 


xat hay-tlaha.' 


gémlu ‘ansey"-bazer,' ’o 
hakéma marre,' g-émer b-ézen' 
seherane.'*° k-?at md-yla se- 


herane?' 

GK: mm 

HM: ma-yla?' 

GK: "mesibda.™" 
BA: “naxon." 


HM: seherdne ndpqax ’él-e...' 


BA: “mesiba.™ 

GK: "piknik.™ 

HM: ..."pdknak.™ 

[m]pédqlu b-seherdne,' u-b-na- 
blénna bdxti u-yaltinke didi, 
kulle *ixala' ’dna b-ydwan ta-nds 


bdger,' balas.' ’dse ’al-xasboni,' 
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She gave birth to a son [lit. a 
son was born to her]. A year... 
she stayed [=she did not be- 
come pregnant for one year, 
and then] after two years she 
became pregnant [again] and 
gave birth to another son. Af- 
ter two [or] three years she be- 
came pregnant [again and] 
gave birth to another son, 
that’s three. 


They rose, the people of the 
city, the king said, he says, “I 
shall do a seherdne.”*? Do you 
know what is a seherdne? 


GK: Mm. 

HM: What is it? 
GK: A party. 
BA: Right. 


HM: Seherdne, we go out to 
the... 


BA: A party. 
GK: A picnic. 
HM: ...picnic. 


They went out for the seherdne, 
“and I shall take my wife and 
my children, I will give all of 
the food to the people of the 
city, for free. They should 
come at my expense, because 


3° Sabar (2002a), 237: “communal procession and picnic in the country 


side (during Passover or Succoth Holidays).” 
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cukun-kdlsi [h]wélela hay- 
tla[ha] bnéne.' 


(38) [m]pdqlu.' 


(39) kadlse-si,' "malkd*-la,'...wéle 


Akéter®™ b-résa.' 


(40) zallu,' wélu, °aw-yoma' xallu,' 
Stélu,' kiillu' welu ba-rqdza' u- 
dola' u-zarne*° u' u-mdd' g-dbe' 
b--[w] dzat' farahe.' 

(41) ’éha séla xa-hdnna b-résa,' 
g-dmra walla' b-azdna kaz-gavdn 
"nahar." ?asdqsa didi mpélwala 
tama.' u-’asdqsa ld xazyali.' 
qam-’ozdli °e-yammad mdya 
"bahurd™. 


41 -éna,' 


(42) zé4lla l-tama,' z4lla l-téma 
bdz mondxla bad-maya' ’éna 
nzérra ba[d]-’asdqsa.' qam-xa- 
zyala.' 

(43) wdy! g-amra' walla wéla ’asdqsa 


-asdqsat hakome-la.' p-kosdna.' 
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my daughter-in-law gave birth 
to three boys.” 


They went out. 


His daughter-in-law, she is also 
a queen,... [she has] a crown 
on her head. 


They went, they were, on that 
day they ate, they drank, eve- 
ryone was dancing, and dola 
and zurne,*° and whatever is 
necessary for a celebration [lit. 
whatever is needed in making 
celebrations]. 


That one [=the woman], some 
this came into her head, she 
says [to herself], “Indeed, I 
shall go to the riverside. My 
ring fell there. And I did not 
find [lit. see] the ring. That 
Mother of the Water made 
[=turned] me into a girl.” 


She went there, she went 
there,*' her eye, she only 
looked at the water, her eye 
caught a glance of her ring. 
She saw it. 


Oh! She says, “Indeed here is 
the ring!” It is the ring of the 
king. “I shall go down [there].” 


“© The zurne, a conical wind instrument with a double reed (similar to 
the Western oboe), is played together with a large double-headed bass 
drum, the dola, during weddings and other happy occasions. 

” See fn. 29 above. 


(44) 


(45) 


(46) 


(47) 


(48) 
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Slixila juille dida, Slixila juille 
dida,' kisla.' kiisla,'** g-dba Sdqla 
Mtaba‘at," séla yimmed maya,' 
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mxéla-la xd' rasoma,'*? pdsla 


hakoma.' péasla gora.' 


wi-md b-ozén °a-ndaqla?' juillad 
baxtdsa ?isan!' ld-k-i’an ma- 
>6zan.'“4 

gémla lwisila julle dida' mxéla 
l-tirxa b-[’]Jdqle u-di u-di u-di u- 
di u-séla.' la-k-i’a ma-’6za,' ta- 
mdni *dza ’dmra dna hakoma- 
wdn.' ta-mdni °dmra ’dna bax- 


hakéma-wdn.' 


ld-k-’a ma-[Joza,' ’dtla tlé[ha] 
bnoéne manne.'*° "tév" mtéla,' 
"axSdv" -dya b-Soqanna,' sélan 
kaz-wazir.' 

wazir sélu, °dnya' dad' g-ézi,' 


g-déqi' hanna’ tére.' nasare.' 
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She took off her clothes, she 
took off her clothes, she went 
down [into the water]. She 
went down [into the water],*” 
she wants to take the ring, the 
Mother of the Water came, she 
hit her with a raSOma** she be- 
came the king. She became a 
man. 


“Oh what shall I do now [lit. 
this time]? There are women’s 
clothes! I do not know what to 
d 0.”*4 


She rose [and] wore her 
clothes and started walking 
[lit. hit the road by legs] and 
onwards she came. She does 
not know what to do, to whom 
would she go [and] say “I am 
the king”? To whom would she 
say “I am the wife of the 
king”? 


She does not know what to do. 
She has three sons from him.* 
Good, she arrived, now we 
shall leave her, we come [lit. 
came] to the wazir. 


The wazir, they came, those 
[people] that go [and] catch 
this, birds. Hunters. 


* See fn. 29 above. 

43 See fn. 34 above. 

*4 The verbal forms with which the king refers to himself in (45) are 
masculine. 

*© Unlike in (45), where the king is referred to using masculine forms, 
in (46)-(47) he is referred to using feminine forms. 
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(49) 
(SO) 


(51) 


(52) 


(53) 
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BA: naéare.' 

HM: g-él g-ménxi,' ’6' xd ndSa,' 

mux-hak6éma-le wdzir,' xd-kma 

julle sqile-’alle,' °e mahine, wele- 


mpila I-tam.' 


la-g-mahke, ' la-hé la-ld,' g-amrile 
mdni-wat?' g-émer la-k-i’en, wéle 


psi‘a.'*° 


m-éka wét? g-émer ld- 
k-ven.' "zikar6n" dide zdlla.'*’ la- 


k-tdxer Cti-mandi. 


gémlu gam-nablile,' qam-daréle 
g6,' ’e hanna,' g6 xastaxdna,' 
mérru ta-ddw...' e déktor g-émer 
6h! °6 xd nda riwwa-le,' qam- 
xazdxle wele-mpila man-mahine, ' 
msddarre,' mtdpal*® *sbbe.' 
mtopalle® pdsle g6...' xastaxdna' 


Pézel! xd, xd Sata.' g-mbaqrile 


m-éka wét,' g-émer Id-k-i’an, ' 


BA: Hunters. 


HM: He walks, they look. 
[They see] this, one man, he is 
like [=he looks like] a king, 
the wazir, some beautiful 
clothes he has, and a horse [lit. 
that horse], he [the wazir] had 
fallen there [lit. he is fallen 
there]. 


He does not speak, not “yes” 
[and] not “no,” they say to 
him, “who are you?” He says, 
“T don’t know,” he is wounded. 
“Where are you from?” He 
says, “I don’t know.” His 
memory was gone [lit. went]. 
He does not remember any- 
thing. 


They rose and took him, they 
put him in a, this, in a hospital, 
they said to that... eh doctor, 
he [=one of the hunters] says, 
“Oh! This is a great [=im- 
portant] man, we saw him [he 
had] fallen down from a horse, 
fix him, treat him.” 


He treated him... he stayed in 
the hospital for about one year. 
They ask him “where are you 
from?” He says “I don’t know.” 


4© The Modern Hebrew root ps‘ is used here with NENA morphology. 


*” Verb in the feminine form, although “zikardn" is masculine. See fn. 
55 below. 
“8 The Modern Hebrew root tpl is used here with NENA morphology. 


Since the historical emphatic quality of the consonant t is not retained 
in Modern Hebrew, it is pronounced as t by Habuba. 


(54) 


(55) 


(56) 


(57) 
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*éka b-at?' ld-k-i’an,' pdsle 
L-tdma.' 

xa,' muxwasox' profésor'*® 
g-émer ysdlox”? kasli' 


Ilys 


b-ya[wa]nnox' ’ixdla' Staya,' ?dtli 
Sila,' *tizli xdpéa Stila,| mdd 
g-dbat °6z.' g-émer hawwa.' |d- 
k-e &i-mandi.' 

>Gwa' qémle xa-yoma,' g-dmri 
wéle hakéma,' ’stle téra.' 
hakéma déhun matle.' *stle téra 
g-mandéle.' 

*6ha rktile mahine dide,' mahine 
dide dharra,' dharra,' dharra,'*' 
*ka mpalle' mpédlle xa-gar-xét 
°al-tam.' 'aval''-mpalle,' la- 
brélele ¢ti-mandi,' txarre.' 

way! g-émer' ?dna wazir wéli' ké- 
le hakoma? ’éka zalle? °dna péasli 
"kyar' mevugar,' zakén,"" md- 
b-amran?' ’éka p-saqldli baxti? 
la-k-Saqlali,' "kvdr" la-g-bali!' 
°na wal pasli...' la-g-mhémana 


-gbbi' diwan °dna wazir!' 


4° Directed to Prof. Khan. 
5° Dativus ethicus. 
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“Where will you go?” “I don’t 
know.” He stayed there. 


One, like yourself, a profes- 
sor,’ says, “Come stay with 
me, I will give you food [and] 
drink, I have work [for you], 
do some work for me, do what- 
ever you like.” He says, “all 
right.” He does not know any- 
thing. 


He rose one day, they say 
there’s a king, who has a bird. 
Their king died. He has a bird 
which they throw. 


He [the wazir] rode his horse, 
his horse galloped, galloped, 
galloped. Where he had fallen, 
he fell there again. But [when] 
he fell, nothing happened to 
him, he remembered. 


“Wow!” he says, “I was a wa- 
zir! Where is the king? Where 
has he gone? I became already 
old, what will I say? Would 
[lit. where would] my wife 
take me [back]? She wouldn’t 
take me [back], she doesn’t 
love [or: want] me anymore. 
Indeed I became... She won’t 
believe me that I am the wa- 
zir!” 


>! The Modern Hebrew root dhr is used here with NENA morphology. 
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(58) séle ’al-bésa,' kaz-bdbe,' kaz-daw- 


(59) 


(60) 


(61) 
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bdbe d-qam-hannalle, '** 


g-emarre,' md qésta?' g-émer hal' 
u-qdsta didi hddxa wéla.' didi u- 
dad-hakoma.' hakéma zélle b-xd 
-al,' 1d-k-i’en °éka zalle,' u-’dna 


zdlli b-xd-'al.' 


g-émer de-qui sa broni,' 
k-taxréten ’éka-wat,' go-d-éma 
bager?' g-émer hé.' k-taxrétte 
sdmmed bésox,' k-i’dtte?' g-émer 


hé.' qu-d-dx' b-dsan ’ammox.' 


Sqalle ’dwa u-bdxte, ldtle 
yaltinke,' °6 pdsle mux-brone.' se- 
d-dx b-dsan ’émmox,' zdlle 


-3mme.' 


zalle °amme,'*? mtoqtdqlu 
[b-]darga,' [m]pdqla xa- 


xaddamta,'—stle pdre,' wazir 


He came home, to his father, 
to that father of his that did 
such and such for him,°** he 
says to him, “What is the 
story?” he says, “My story [lit. 
situation and story] is thus. Of 
mine and of the king. The king 
went to one side, I do not 
know where he went, and I 
went to another [lit. one] side 
[= we separated].” 


He [the father] says, “So go 
ahead [lit. rise come] my son, 
do you remember where you 
were?” He says, “Yes.” “Do you 
remember the name of your 
home, do you know it?” He 
says “Yes.” “So let’s go [lit. rise 
that we shall go], I’ll come 
with you.” 


He took his wife [lit. he took 
himself and his wife], he 
doesn’t have children, he [the 
wazir] was [lit. became] like a 
son to him [lit. his son]. “Let’s 
go [lit. go that we shall gol, Pll 
come with you.” He went with 
him. 


He went with him,** they 
knocked on the door, a maid 
opened—he has money, he is a 
wazir, he receives [lit. take] a 
salary, his wife receives [lit. 


°? The irregular root hnl, with gemination of the second root letter, is 


derived from hanna; see fn. 33 above and §5.0 of the Introduction. Sabar 
(2002a, 151): “to say this and that; to do this and that, have inter- 


course.. 


” 


53 See fn. 29 above. 


(62) 


(63) 


(64) 


(65) 


(66) 
(67) 


A Folktale 


hile,' k-Sdqal ma‘aS,' bdxte 
k-Sdqla ma‘a§,'—g-amrdle mani- 
wat °Ghat?' g-émer ’dna wazir 
won,' °6 bésa didi-le.' 

g-dmra way!' zdlla marra ta- 
bdxte g-amra-xa-sazdna wal-séle, 
g-émer' ?dna wazir wén,' 6 bésa 
didi-le.' 

g-dmra md@urre,' m@urre xdzyan 
éma Sazana.' k-xazyd-le la- 


g-yarale.' 


g-emérra *dhat baxti wat,' 
sémmed broni, mirza-mahamad- 
ile,' S3mmed bréni xét,' >G4hmad- 
ile,| Ssmmed brati' fatma-le.' 
-ana' hal! u-qdsta didi hddxa-la.' 
g-dmrale hmol' ti tamd,' xd 
-dla.' nabldnnox kaz-’imam.' 
hdkan-’imam marre da[d]' 
"be’emét" °d[ha]t gori wét,' gori, 
I@ la” léwat gori.' 

g-emérra “basséder.™" 

hdkoma Sine tréle tréle >dw 
hakoma;' séle ’ap-awa.' séle, 


séle™* mtéle al bésa.' séle g-pdsxa 


54 See fn. 29 above. 
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take] the [=his] salary—she 
[=the maid] tells him “Who 
are you?” he says, “I am the 
wazir, this house is mine.” 


She says, ‘Huh?!’ She went 
[and] said to his wife, she says, 
“A madman indeed came, he is 
saying ‘I am the wazir, this 
house is mine.” 


She [the wife] says, “Show him 
in, show him in [and] I’ll see 
what madman [this is].” She 
sees him [and] she doesn’t 
know [= recognise] him. 


He tells her, “You are my wife, 
the name of my son is Mirza- 
Mahamad, the name of my 
other son is Ahmad, the name 
of my daughter is Fatma. I, this 
is my story [lit. my situation 
and story is thus].” 


She tells him, “Wait, sit over 
there, aside. I’ll take you to the 
imam. If the imam says that 
you are my husband, [you are 
my] husband, [if] not, [then] 
not, you are not my husband.” 


He tells her, “Okay.” 


The king also, he rode and 
rode that king. He also came. 
He came, he came™ he arrived 
home. He came, the maid 
opened the door, he says, “I 
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ddrga xaddamta,' g-émer ’dna 
hak6éma wan.' ’dna... *dya baxti- 


la.' 


(68) *Jlla g-amrd, léwan ’dna bdxtox,' 
-ghat wat-pisa gér Sakdl,' Id-welox 
hadxa!' ’dtta-wal pdslox gér 
hdnna!' ’dna la ga-mhémanan 
*Sbbox.' g-émerra "tov." 

(69) *dp-awa zédlle qam-matile, ’éka 
wazir,' gam-matwile xdzre.' 
(70) y6m ’arota,' yém ’ardta-g-amri 
b-dse ’imam déni.' imam déni 
-dwa b-qate’.' k-i’e.' *dtle 
"nevura.” k-xdza *dkan d-ile “be- 
-emét" hakéma.' 

(71) walla k-ése,' imam déhun y6m 
-grréta,' k-xdze bahlul-ile,' ’ax6n 
hakém,' k-xdze °awa-le.' 

(72) g-amrile walla k-i’ét,' é hanna’ 
déni,...' “mispdt" déni gam- 
mesdxla®® kaslox.' "ki" ld-msax.' 


-Oha,' hakéma-le,' °6 wazir-ile.' 
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am the king, I... that is my 
wife.” 


On the contrary she replies [lit. 
says], “I am not your wife, you 
changed [lit. you became a dif- 
ferent shape], you were not 
like that! Now you indeed be- 
came [of] different this! I do 
not believe you.” He tells her, 
“Okay.” 


He also went, [someone] sat 
him down where the wazir 
[was], they sat him down next 
to him. 


“Friday, [on] Friday our imam 
will come. Our imam he will 
decree. He knows. He has [the 
gift of] prophecy. He sees 
whether he is really the king.” 


Indeed, their imam comes [on] 
Friday, he [=the king] sees it 
is Bahlul, the king’s brother. 
He [=the king] sees it is him. 


They tell him, “Indeed, you 
know, our this... our case [lit. 
trial] we brought to you. Be- 
cause we are not able [to de- 
cide whether] that [man] is 
the king [and] this [is the] wa- 


°° Verb in the feminine form, although “mispdt" is masculine. This may 
be because NENA Sari’ata/Sar9ta ‘trial, judgment’ is feminine. See fn. 47 
above. 


(73) 


(74) 


(75) 


(76) 


(77) 


A Folktale 


-ahat' mar,' ps6x jaztika*® 
b-qtr‘an didox' kan-dile wazir' 
kan-dile hakoma.' 

g-émer °6 wazir-ile u-°6 hakéma- 


le,' @orun I-bés gyanéxun.' 


gam-nabélle ’dwa I-bése' u-’dwa 


L-bése.' 


°6 bdr hakoma,' ddd wéla baxte,' 
kulla °dy seherdne' pdsla ‘dzaya 
€lle.' g-td’e bdxte zalla,' u-za‘la' 
u-zd1a' u-...,' la Stigle xd diiksa,' 


hil ?amérika zélle!' 


cu dtikka Id Stiqle hile ba-t’dya 
*lla.' Cti-xxa Id k-i’e' 1&°° xdzya 
baxta.' 

xzélu xd gora hakéma' zalle.' 
mtéle |-d-dy bdZer.' mtéle I-d-dy 
bdger,' °éka b-dl?' zédlle 741 


hdnna,' kazimam,' kaz-jéma‘' 
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zir. You, say [= tell us the an- 
swer], open a booklet®® in your 
Quran, whether he is the wazir 
[and] whether he is the king.” 


He says, “That is the wazir and 
that is the king, go back to 
your homes.” 


He led them, him to his home 
and him to his home [=he led 
each one of them to his home]. 


That son of the king, that she*’ 
was his wife, that entire se- 
herdne*® turned into mourning 
upon him. He is looking for his 
wife [but] she is gone, and she 
has disappeared and disap- 
peared and..., He did not leave 
[out even] one place, he went 
all the way to America! 


He did not leave [out even] 
one place, he is searching for 
her. No one knows, [no one] 
had seen a woman. 


They had seen a man, a king. 
He [already] went [away]. He 
[=the husband] arrived in that 
city, where should he go? He 
went to this, to the imam, to 
the mosque. 


°° Sabar (2002a, 127): “booklet (of religious or magic nature).” See also 
ch. 2, fn. 131. 
°” Meaning, the king who turned into a woman. 
°8 See fn. 39 above. 


5° Contraction of léwe. 
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(78) 


(79) 


(80) 


(81) 


(82) 
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g-emérre bréni' ma’ "bakasd" 
didox hila?' g-émer hal' u-qasta' 
didi' hadxa wéla.' gam-xazéla xd 


sy 


"bahurd" rd§,' bastdd "ndhar,™ 
qam-meséla tali' u-qgam-goranna' 
u-[a]tli tlé[ha] bnéne manna, ' 
u-zdla bdxti!' 

g-émer Id zd‘la bdxtox,' bdxtox 
hal' u-qdsta hadxa-la,' bdxtox 
hakéma-la.' ’étta mnablénnox 
kasle,' u-, >awa' b-qaté’la SarSta 
didox.' 

g-émarre d-dx.' zdlle qam- 
nabille.' k-xdze gora® hile,' >dwa 
k-’e, wéle bdxta gora® hile.' 
g-amrdle® kélu yaltinke didi?' 


g-abannu!'©? 


g-émer yaltinkad md?’ ’a[he]t- 
gora wat!' mato' yaltinke 
mesdnnu-lax?'©? 

g-émra hal' u-qésta didi hadxa- 


la.' *dna' mpalla' ’asdqsa' didi,' 


He tells him, “My son, what is 
your request?” He says, “This 
is my story [lit. my situation 
and story was thus]. They 
[=the fishermen] saw a girl on 
the river bank, they brought 
her to me, and I married her, 
and I have three sons from her, 
and my wife has disappeared!” 


He says, “Your wife has not 
disappeared, your wife this is 
her story [lit. the situation and 
story is thus], your wife is a 
king, now I shall take you to 
him, and, he will decree [lit. 
cut] your judgement.” 


He tells him, “Let’s go.” He 
went and led him. He [=the 
king] sees it is her [=the 
king’s] husband. He [=the 
king] knows, he was a woman, 
this is [= was] her husband. 
She [=the king] tells him, 
“Where are my children? I 
want™ them!” 


He [=the husband] says, 
“Children of what? You are a 
man! How will I bring you® 
the children?” 


She [=the king] says, “This is 
my story [lit. my situation and 
story is thus]. I, my ring fell, I 


°° The feminine possessive pronoun -a refers to the king. 


61 Feminine verbal form. 


°? This verb, uttered by the king, is in the feminine form. 


63 Feminine pronoun. 
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hddxa gam-mazvaranna' mpéla 


go-maya,' séla yimmed maya' 


mxélali xd rasoma' qam-’6zali 
"bahura™.' qam-gorannox,' *ildha 


walleli' tlafha] bnéne mdnnox.'™“ 


(83) -tizlox seherdne,' séli,' ’éni 


nzérra-[’e]l °asdqsa didi,' ’asdqsa 


dad-"yahalém" hila,' déd,' 


jawahar.' 


(84) képli g-dban Saqlanna,' séla ’ay 


yimmed mdya' mxélali xd 


rasoma' qam-’ozdli xd-gar xédt 


gora.'©” 


(85) *dna hakéma-wan,' k-xdzat 


-axxa.' ’e-ndqla g-éban® yaltinke 


didi,’ mdd mérre *iman,' médrre 


tdli-ilu,' "’o"-talox hilu.' 


(86) g-emérra "gam"-a[h]at zéllax' 


"eam"-yaltinke yawannu-lax?' 


ila[ha]-la qabédlla mdnnax.' 


twisted it [around my finger] 
like that, it fell into the water, 
the Mother of the Water came, 
struck me with a raséma® 
[and] turned [lit. made] me 
into a girl. I married you, God 
gave me three sons from you.™ 


You made a seherdne,® I came, 
my eye caught a glance of my 
ring, it is a ring of diamond, of, 
diamond. 


I bent down in order [lit. I 
want] to take it, that Mother of 
the Water came, struck me 
with a raséma [and] turned 

[lit. made] me again into a 
man.” 


Iam a king, you see here. 
Now, I want® my children, 
whatever the imam says [lit. 
said]. He says [lit. said] they 
are for me or they are for you 
[=he will decree either].” 


He tells her [=the king], “First 
[lit. also] you went away, and 
[now you want that] I will give 
you the children as well?! God 
will not permit this! [lit. God 
will not accept it from you; 


°4 All forms in (82) referring to the king are feminine. 


5 See fn. 34 above. 
6 See fn. 39 above. 


°” All forms in (84) referring to the king are feminine. 


68 Feminine verbal form. 
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(87) 


(88) 


(89) 


(90) 
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séle-kaz ’imam' ?imam g-émer,' 
*d[h]at *stlax yaltinke,' >4awa'— 
yaltinke dide hilu.' ’ani' ydlunke 
dide tale,' yaltinke didax tdlax,' 
st broni,' *ilaha-ha[w]e ’3mmox,' 


si gor xa-xéta.'° 


hd °éha wéla,' ’déwa zélle I-bése, | 
°6 séle I-bése.' "zéhu" g-dbet xa- 


xét?! 
BA: ktid smi?dle xa[y]e...' 


HM: ...xd[y]e,' kud-la 


smi?dle...'”° g-dbet xa-xét?' 


=this is a violation of the di- 
vine justice].” 


He came to the imam, the 
imam says, “You [=the king] 
[already] have children, he 
[=the prince]—those are his 
children. They, his children are 
for him [=should stay with 
him], your children are for 
you. Go my son, may God be 
with you, go and marry an- 
other.”°? 


Here, this is it, he went to his 
home, [and the other] one 
went to his home. That’s it, 
would you like another one 
[=story]? 

BA: [May] whoever has heard 
it live... 


HM: ...live, whoever has not 
heard it... [also live].”? Would 
you like another one? 


6° All forms in (86)-(87) referring to the king are feminine. 


7° A common ending formula in NENA folktales. 


CLOSING REMARKS 


It is my hope that this book has shown the potential inherent in 
the folkloristic and literary study of Jewish NENA material. As 
stated in the Introduction, this book is but a first step. Many gen- 
res that are represented in the audio-recorded database but do 
not appear in this book, as well as many additional examples of 
genres that are represented here, await subsequent studies. Fur- 
thermore, content-based approaches to the study of previously 
published NENA material will surely prove fruitful. 

The three chapters of this book have dealt with three oral 
genres, whose analytical units progressed from smallest to larg- 
est. The first chapter dealt with proverbs, the second with the 
motifemes of an enriched biblical narrative, and the third with a 
folktale. Each of the themes of these three chapters deserves fu- 
ture attention. The first chapter dealt with only one member of 
the family of gnomic genres, the proverb. Other members that 
are represented in the recorded database were not included: 
jokes, riddles, aphorisms, anecdotes, idiomatic expressions,' and 
more. The second chapter contains an analysis of only a single 
example of the several enriched biblical narratives recorded in 


the audio database. These, as well as related published texts, in 


' Though idioms and idiomatic expressions are usually not considered 
a genre of folklore, but rather a linguistic category, they also belong in 
the gnomic category. 


© 2022 Oz Aloni, CC BY-NC 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0263.04 
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particular the Jewish NENA Midrashim,’ await a study uncover- 
ing their sources and their ties to previous and contemporary 
works and traditions. The folktale featured in the third chapter 
is, as mentioned, one of the shortest of the many folktales rec- 
orded in the database. Additionally, the most important collec- 
tion, both folkloristically and linguistically, of Jewish NENA 
folktales—the Mamo Yona stories*—remains unpublished and 
unstudied. 

The abundance of Neo-Aramaic material presented by re- 
cent scholarship and the relative neglect of content-oriented 
study focused thereupon bring to mind the words of the anthro- 
pologist Alfred I. Hallowell, which though directed to anthropol- 
ogists are relevant also to us: 

So far as the anthropologists are concerned, I believe it is 

fair to say that while it has been customary over a long 

period to collect a representative sample of the oral narra- 

tives of the people they happen to be studying, it is an open 

secret that, once recorded, very little subsequent use may 

be made of such material. Indeed, these archival collec- 

tions, once published, often moulder on our shelves wait- 


ing for the professional folklorist, or someone else, to make 
use of them in a dim and uncertain future.... 


This marginal position which oral narratives have occu- 
pied in anthropological studies is not due to the inherent 
nature of the material but to a failure to exploit fully the 
potentialities of such data. (Hallowell 1947, 544-45, 
quoted by folklorist William Bascom 1954, 333) 


? Sabar (1985). 
3 See ch. 3, fn. 2. See also Sabar (2005). 
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It is my hope that we shall not let the uniquely fascinating and 
varied Neo-Aramaic material “moulder on our shelves,” nor that 
we treat it merely as raw material, inorganic deposit, for gram- 


matical analysis. 
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Aramaic communities of Kurdistan. In this innovative book, Oz Aloni seeks to redress this 
balance. 


Aloni focuses on three genres of the Zakho community’s oral heritage: the proverb, the 
rewritten biblical narrative and the folktale. Each chapter draws on the author’s own 
fieldwork among members of the Zakho community now living in Jerusalem. He examines 
the proverb in its performative context, the rewritten biblical narrative of Ruth, Naomi 
and King David, and a folktale with the unusual theme of magical gender transformation. 
Insightfully breaking down these examples with analysis drawn from a variety of conceptual 
fields, Aloni succeeds in his mission to put the speakers of the language and their culture 
on equal footing with their speech. 
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